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PREFACE. 


A  fourth  volume  of  the  Gem  is  presented  to 
the  Public  by  the  Editor,  with  sentiments  of 
gratitude  for  the  indulgent  reception  accorded  to 
his  former  labours,  and  not  without  a  hope  that 
his  present  efforts  will  be  attended  with  equal 
success.  He  feels  that,  though  little  credit  can 
be  due  to  him  for  producing  a  book  worthy  of 
praise,  he  might  be  justly  censured  if  he  failed 
to  do  so,  having  the  assistance  of  so  many 
talented  pens.  In  this  persuasion,  he  has  en- 
deavoured to  make  such  a  selection  from  the 
pieces  which  were  submitted  to  him,  as  might 
most  contribute  to  the  rational  amusement  of 
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the  reader;  and  he  trusts  he  has  secured  that 
end,  which  is  the  best  criterion  of  merit. 

Of  the  plates  (which,  however,  as  well  as  the 
literary  contents,  must  abide  the  judgment  of 
public  taste),  the  Editor  has  only  to  observe,  that 
the  subjects  were  selected  by  the  same  distin- 
guished artist  who  superintended  the  embellish- 
ments of  the  former  volumes. 

In  conclusion,  the  Proprietor  and  the  Editor 
unitedly  return  their  sincere  thanks  to  the 
various  writers  and  artists  whose  names  and 
productions  will  be  found  to  grace  the  present 
volume. 
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THE   STORY  OF   FIESCO. 

BY   THE   AUTHOR    OF     "  MAY   YOU   LIKE   IT." 

"  How  justly  am  I  punished  for  being  such  a 
proud,  such  a  happy  bride !"  said  the  gentle  Countess 
of  Lavagna  to  herself.  ft  How  deeply  did  I  feel  the 
triumph,  which  I  did  not  show,  when  Fiesco  was 
mine — when  the  dream  was  realised,  the  sweet  and 
dazzling  dream,  that  Fiesco  loved  me  !  Alas  !  I 
have  loved  him  too  well !  I  have  only  felt  my  ex- 
istence in  his  presence  !  and  now  I  had  but  just 
begun  to  lose  the  awe  which  mingled  with  my  love 
for  him — to  lose  the  timid,  trembling  awe  of  a  girl's 
love,  in  all  a  wife's  fond,  free  affection.  Yet  all  my 
happiness  seems  breaking  up !  Fiesco  is  changed — 
wherefore,  I  know  not ;  how,  I  can  scarcely  tell  ; 
only  this  poor  heart  feels  the  change.  Only  feels  it, 
did  I  say  ?  Do  I  not  know  it  ?  for  he  is  not  here.— ■ 
Where  is  your  master  ?  "  said  the  young  Countess, 
turning  suddenly  to  her  nurse,  who  at  that  instant 
entered  the  room  :  " has  not  my  Lord  returned?" 

"  Ah  no,  my  sweet  one !"  replied  the  old  and 
loving  nurse  :  "  that  is,  he  is  not  now  at  home.  He 
came  in  soon  after  yourself,  but  only  to  change  his 
dress  for  gay  and  masquerading  garments,  and  went 
out,  unattended,  even  by  a  single  lacquey." 

u  And  left  he  no  message  for  me  ?  How  could 
you  see  him  depart,  without  using  the  privilege 
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which  my  love  has  given  you  ?  Dear  nurse  !  had 
not  your  woman's  wit  a  word  to  keep  him  ?  " 

ic  I  made  bold  to  speak  to  him/'  she  answered ; 
c(  to  ask  when  he  would  return — what  message  he 
would  leave  with  me.  He  stared  at  me,  as  if  his 
thoughts  were  wandering,  at  first;  but  at  the  re? 
peated  mention  of  your  name,  a  soft  and  gracious 
smile  came  like  light  over  his  countenance,  and  he 
bade  me  bear  a  thousand  loves  to  my  dear  mistress." 

"  But  his  return  ! — spake  he  not  of  his  return, 
nurse  ?  " 

"  No,  sweet  one  !  not  a  word  did  he  say.  I  would 
have  asked  again,  but  he  was  gone  while  the  words 
were  on  my  lips." 

"  Well,  nurse  !  good  night !" 

"  Good  night !  Why,  my  own  child !  you  are  not 
undressed  yet !  Shall  I  send  your  maidens  to  you  ? — 
or,  let  me  stay  to-night;  for  you  seem  sad  and 
thoughtful,  and  might  not  please  to  bear  the  gaze 
of  young  and  careless  eyes." 

"  Dear  nurse  !  good  night !  I  need  no  help  at  pre- 
sent, I  shall  not  go  to  rest  just  yet ;  indeed,  I  could 
not  rest.  Yet  stay  awhile.  Take  hence  these  glit- 
tering baubles — on  this  aching  bosom  they  hang  too 
heavily.  Untwist  these  jewels  from  my  hair.  Why 
am  I  thus  bedizened,  unless  in  mockery  of  an  ach- 
ing heart  ?  Nurse,  dear  nurse,  how  kind  you  are  ! 
'Tis  sweet  to  rest  my  head  upon  your  bosom — it 
has  been  often  laid  there." 

"  What  is  the  matter,  darling?"  said  the  nurse, 
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looking  down  fondly  on  the  soft  downcast  eyes  of 
her  beloved  lady,  and  smoothing  the  beautiful  hair 
on  her  brow  with  her  wrinkled  hand.  Leonora  did 
not  answer  just  at  first;  but  when  she  did  reply,  she 
gently  raised  her  head,  and  said,  almost  playfully, 

"  Perhaps,  dear  nurse !  I  can  scarcely  tell,  my- 
self, what  I  have  to  complain  of;  and,  if  so,  I  am 
sure  I  ought  not  to  trouble  others  with  my  fancies." 
The  old  nurse  was  discreet  enough  to  see  that  her 
mistress  did  not  wish  to  be  questioned. 

•  *  *  «  • 

Long  before  the  hour  of  matins  the  Countess  of 
Lavagna  entered  the  ancient  church  where  she  was 
accustomed  to  perform  her  devotions.  An  attend- 
ant followed  her,  bearing  a  basket  of  orange  blos- 
soms and  white  roses.  They  passed  onward  through 
the  long  and  dusky  aisles  to  a  little  vaulted  chapel. 
The  gentle  lady  knelt  for  a  few  minutes  before  the 
altar,  and  then  filled  the  silver  vases  there  with  her 
fresh  and  snowy  flowers.  As  her  attendant  quitted 
the  chapel,  she  turned  to  an  old  monument  that 
stood  at  the  farthest  end.  It  was  the  monument  of 
a  former  Count  of  Lavagna,  a  brave  and  gentle  war- 
rior, who  had  been  killed  in  battle  a  short  time  after 
his  marriage.  The  figure  of  the  young  nobleman, 
carved  in  white  marble,  lay  upon  the  tomb.  His 
young  widow  had  erected  the  monument  not  long 
before  her  death,  for  she  had  died  within  the  year 
of  her  widowhood  ;  and  her  own  tomb  had  been 
erected  at  the  foot  of  her  husband's. 
b  3 
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"  I  was  wont  to  pity  thee/'  said  Leonora.  "  I 
was  wont  to  come  hither,  and  feel  that  I  could  have 
mourned  with  thee,  young  and  melancholy  lady ! 
deprived  so  soon  of  thy  dearest  earthly  treasure ! 
but  now  I  almost  envy  such  a  lot.  'Tis  better  to 
mourn  the  high-minded,  honourable  dead,  than  to 
bewail,  as  I  do  now,  the  lost  glory  of  the  living.  I 
almost  wish  this  aching  heart  of  mine  was  freed 
from  the  wretched  vanities  of  the  unsatisfying  world." 

For  a  little  while  the  gentle  lady  stood  in  deep 
thought,  leaning  upon  the  marble  monument  of  the 
young  and  widowed  Countess  of  Lavagna:  then  she 
remembered,  that  it  was  not  merely  to  bewail  her 
own  troubles,  that  she  had  entered  the  sacred  ec"- 
fice ;  but  to  confess  that  she  herself  was  weak  and 
sinful,  and  to  pray  for  patience  to  bear  the  trials  of 
her  lot,  and  faith  to  walk  meekly  and  resignedly 
with  her  God.  She  rose  up  from  her  quiet  prayers 
refreshed  and  comforted  in  spirit.  Nay,  she  left 
the  church  deeply  impressed  with  the  sinfulness  of 
murmuring  at  any  trial  she  might  be  called  upon  to 
endure ;  for  her  eye  fell  upon  an  old  painting  of  the 
Man  of  Sorrows,  standing  in  the  midst  of  cruel 
mockers  in  the  purple  robe,  with  the  crown  of  thorns 
on  his  head,  and  the  reed  in  his  hand.  Underneath 
the  picture  was  written,  "  He  pleased  not  Himself." 
Those  words  conveyed  to  the  heart  of  Leonora  the 
lesson  she  felt  it  necessary  to  learn,  and  to  learn  at 
once. 

The  door  of  Fiesco's  own  apartment  was  partly 
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open.  Leonora,  as  she  passed  by,  pushed  it  a  little 
farther  open,  and  said,  playfully  and  gently,  "  May 
I  come  in?"  No  answer  was  returned;  and,  peep- 
ing into  the  apartment,  she  repeated  her  question. 
Fiesco  had  thrown  himself  back  on  the  couch  where 
he  had  been  sitting,  and  was  fast  asleep.  Lightly 
and  cautiously  she  stole  across  the  room,  and,  bend- 
ing down  over  him,  she  kissed  his  forehead.  Still 
Fiesco  did  not  wake :  he  was  too  wearied  to  feel  so 
slight  a  disturbance,  as  the  gentle  voice,  and  the  light 
footfall,  and  the  soft  lips,  of  Leonora.  She  sat  down 
opposite  her  husband,  to  wait  quietly  his  awaking ; 
and,  as  her  full  gaze  rested  on  his  countenance,  she 
thought  within  herself,  **  Can  this  be  the  most 
thoughtless  witling  in  Genoa  ?  Can  that  broad, 
thoughtful  brow,  those  deep-set  eyes,  those  lips  so 
closely  shut,  and  so  expressive  of  decision  and  firm- 
ness, can  they  be  the  expressive  features  of  Fiesco's 
real  character?  Is  it  possible  that  such  a  man  should 
be  utterly  given  up  to  frivolous  and  wanton  plea- 
sures?" Just  then,  a  frown  knit  the  brow  of  the 
sleeper,  and  his  lip  and  nostril  were  slightly  curled 
with  an  indignant  and  haughty  scorn.  He  struck 
his  firmly  closed  hand  upon  the  open  pages  of  a 
book  that  lay  upon  the  couch  beside  him,  and  a  few 
muttered  words  escaped  from  his  lips.  The  book 
fell,  and,  as  Leonora  took  it  up,  the  title  met  her  eye. 
"  You  have  been  reading  the  Orations  of  Cicero," 
she  said,  as  Fiesco  awoke,  offering  him  the  volume 
as  she  spoke. 
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"  Have  I  ?"  he  said,  carelessly  taking  the  book,, 
but  appearing  a  little  confused.  "  You  mean,  my 
Leonora,  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  keep  awake 
over  this  same  dull  volume." 

Leonora  Cibo  had  become  the  wife  of  Giovanni 
Ludovico  Fiesco,  Count  of  Lavagna,  soon  after  he 
came  into  possession  of  his  paternal  inheritance.  His 
family  was  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  noble  among 
the  nobles  of  Genoa  La  Superba,  as  that  city  of 
beautiful  palaces  has  long  been  named.  Not  long 
after  his  marriage,  to  the  astonishment  of  all,  Fiesco 
became  an  altered  being.  The  quiet  manliness,  the 
deep  reserved  thoughtfulness  of  his  character,  left 
him  suddenly.  He  became,  to  all  appearance,  madly 
devoted  to  the  pleasures  and  follies  of  the  most  pro- 
fligate society  in  Genoa.  Some  thought  he  was  an 
infatuated  gambler  :  others  looked  upon  him  as  the 
dupe  of  some  shameless  woman;  and  his  name  was 
coupled  with  the  names  of  many  ladies  high  in  rank, 
but  light  and  wanton  in  their  demeanour.  Some 
few,  and  those  utter  strangers  to  the  gentle,  lovely 
Leonora,  expressed  their  fears  that  he  was  disap- 
pointed and  wretched  in  his  marriage,  and  that  the 
wife  of  his  choice  made  his  home  unhappy.  Leo- 
nora herself  said  nothing,  made  no  complaint,  bore 
every  indignity  with  an  undisturbed  sweetness ;  but 
she  became  meekly  and  quietly  sad,  though  she 
smiled  and  spoke  as  usual. 

•  «  *  *  * 

"  Will  you  not  stay  beside  me  a  little  while,  my 
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Fiesco  ?"  said  Leonora,  as,  leaning-  on  his  arm,  they 
ascended  the  marble  staircase  of  the  Doria  Palace. 
"  'Tis  to  please  you  that  I  come,  and  yet  we  are  as 
strangers  to  one  another,  whenever  we  appear  to- 
gether. Do  I  tease  you,  my  beloved  husband  ?"  she 
continued,  observing  that  Fiesco's  head  was  turned 
away.  "  Do  I  tease  you  ?  Forgive  me,  if  I  do ; 
and  I  will  be  silent." 

Fiesco  had  not  heard  her  first  question ;  but  he 
recovered,  with  a  smile,  from  his  deep  abstraction. 
"  Tease  me  !  (he  repeated  her  words)  you  charm, 
you  delight  me,  at  all  times." 

As  he  spoke,  the  doors  of  the  splendid  saloon  were 
thrown  open  by  the  servants  who  attended  them ; 
and,  in  a  minute,  Fiesco  was  at  the  side  of  a  vain 
and  beautiful  woman,  and  one  distinguished  for  her 
boldness  and  levity,  though  exquisitely  beautiful 
and  of  high  rank. 

Leonora  herself  was  soon  annoyed  by  the  familiar 
and  offensive  attentions  of  Giannetino  Doria,  the 
nephew  of  the  venerable  Andrea  Doria,  then  the 
first  man  in  Genoa.  Giannetino  was  an  ill-educated, 
vUlgar-minded  fellow,  long  the  sworn  enemy  of  the 
Count  Fiesco;  but  now,  to  the  astonishment  of 
every  one,  his  friend  and  intimate  associate.  This 
Giannetino  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  his  admira- 
tion of  the  lovely  Countess  of  Lavagna.  Deeply 
pained  and  disgusted  with  his  insolent  familiarities, 
the  chaste  and  modest  Leonora  could  not  help  turn- 
ing her  eyes  once  or  twice,  almost  unconsciously, 
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towards  her  husband.  She  saw  the  gaze  of  his  dark 
proud  eye,  fixed  for  a  moment,  full  and  sternly,  on 
Giannetino,  but  only  for  a  moment :  the  most  calm 
and  careless  smiles  succeeded. 

<c  Dear  husband/'  she  said  to  Fiesco,  when  she 
was  alone  with  him  afterwards,  "  how  could  you 
leave  me  so  the  whole  long-  evening-  ?  I  cannot  ex- 
pose myself  again,  indeed  I  cannot,  to  such  atten- 
tions from  Giannetino  Doria.  Are  you  not  indignant 
at  his  insolence  ?" 

"  Am  I  not  rather  charmed  at  his  exquisite  taste," 
replied  Fiesco,  smiling. 

"  At  any  rate,  my  Fiesco,"  said  Leonora,  <(  I  shall 
take  care  not  to  put  myself  in  the  way  of  such  in- 
sulting familiarities  again." 

"  Really,"  cried  Fiesco,  "  you  judge  poor  Gianne- 
tino a  little  hardly.  I  find  little  to  complain  of 
about  him." 

"  Is  that  your  true  opinion,  my  Fiesco  ?" 

He  stared  at  her  a  moment:  then  drawing  her 
gently  towards  him,  he  playfully  twined  a  long  ring- 
let of  her  luxuriant  hair  around  his  fingers,  and 
kissed  the  downcast  lids  of  her  modest  eyes,  now 
swelled  with  tears. 

"  Yes,  yes  !"  he  answered,  "  it  is  my  true  opinion, 
sweetest  wife ;  but  why  do  you  weep  ?"  for  now 
her  tears  fell  fast. 

"  For  the  simplest  reason,  my  Fiesco,"  she  re- 
plied, fixing  her  tearful  eyes,  with  an  appealing  look, 
upon  his  countenance ;  "  I  weep  because  I  am  un- 
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happy.  My  heart  is  full  of  grief  whenever  I  behold 
my  husband,  the  first,  the  noblest  mind  in  Genoa, 
as  I  have  this  night  beheld  him.  I  must  speak,  if 
only  to  remind  you  of  talents,  of  no  common  order, 
that  you  seem  to  have  forgotten,  of  your  station  in 
this  our  beloved  Genoa.  Does  not  the  state  demand 
your  services  ?  Do  you  not  live  as  if  you  had  for- 
gotten all  this,  my  husband  ?" 

te  My  fair  and  eloquent  monitor,"  replied  Fiesco, 
archly  coaxingly,  **  are  these  the  subjects  fit  for 
ladies'  lips  ?" 

"  No,  not  for  ladies'  lips,  but  for  your  lips,  your 
mind,  your  heart,  Fiesco." 

"  It  must  be  very  late ;  'tis  long  past  midnight," 
remarked  Fiesco,  his  countenance  and  manner  ex- 
pressing only  careless  unconcern.  "  We  must  to 
rest,  my  Leonora.  I  will  send  your  women  to  you, 
as  I  go  to  my  dressing-room.  You  are  pale  with 
much  fatigue." 

**  Not  with  fatigue,    Fiesco,"   she  said,  sighing 
deeply,  as  she  spoke ;   but  he  was  gone,  and  her 
words,  if  not  unheard,  were  quite  unheeded. 
*  •  *  «  •  * 

"  I  scarcely  thought  to  see  you  here,"  said  Paolo 
Pansa ;  he  was  sitting  in  the  library  of  the  Lavagna 
Palace  ;  "  but  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  Count  Fiesco. 
I  have  been  wishing  to  tell  you  that  your  levity  has 
not  made  me  your  dupe.  Those  very  smiles  upon 
that  face  of  yours,  are  as  out  of  place  as  the  gaudy 
weeds  in  which  your  limbs  are  fancifully  clad.    Do 
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I  not  know  that,  even  from  a  youth,  your  counte- 
nance has  ever  worn  a  grave,  deep  thoughtfulness. 
Young  as  you  are,  the  lines  of  thought  are  deeply 
graven  there.  You  never  studied  aught  in  attire 
but  a  manly  simplicity.  Why  is  the  eagle  in  the 
peacock's  plumage  ?" 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Fiesco,  carelessly,  "  I  am  as 
others  have  often  been  before  me ;  as  many  a  du11 
and  mopish  boy  has  become  when  he  has  escaped 
from  his  tutor,  and  left  off  poring  over  books.  Per- 
haps I  am  tired,  heartily  tired,  of  your  lessons,  with 
all  due  deference  to  yourself,  my  dear  and  honoured 
tutor.  Forgive  my  yawning,  but  the  sight  of  you 
brings  to  my  remembrance  the  old  worn-out  story 
of  freedom,  and  the  public  voice,  and  the  rights  of 
free-born  men.  Pshaw  !  it  makes  me  sick  !  I  was 
once  like  you,  most  honoured  sir ! — a  lover  of  the 
fabled  follies  of  old  Rome.  I  have  done  dreaming 
and  doating  about  heroes ;  Leonidas,  the  Spartan  ; 
Themistocles,  of  Athens  ;  and  Tully,  your  favourite, 
the  sweet  and  forceful  orator  of  Rome  ;  or  the  stern 
Cato,  which  is  worshipped  now.  What  are  you 
reading  ?  Ha  !  the  Life  of  Socrates ;  '  tis  rather 
fine." 

Pansa  closed  the  book,  and,  looking  Fiesco  in 
the  face,  not  sternly,  but  very  calmly  and  search- 
ingly,  he  said :  "  I  remember,  among  the  fables  of 
old  Rome,  Fiesco,  the  story  of  a  deep  and  crafty 
fellow,  who  played  the  fool  till  he  persuaded  all 
men  he  was  witless,  and  then  burst  forth  among 
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tham  like  a  fire-brand.  His  name  was  ?  What ! 
you  have  forgotten,  or  care  not  to  remember.  Am 
I  to  interpret  that  upraised  eyebrow,  and  that  smile 
of  unconcern,  into  such  language  ?  Well,  well,  '  tis 
an  old  story  that  you  have  studied  to  some  purpose, 
Count  of  Lavagna  :  names,  we  know,  are  nothing  ; 
but  the  plot  of  Brutus  has  not  been  forgotten  with 
his  name.  Nay,  nay,  do  not  look  offended.  If  you' 
wish  your  secret  to  be  safe,  tell  me  to  be  silent ;  but 
do  not  think  to  dupe  me.  Do  not  mistake  your 
friend ;  I  ask  no  confidence.  I  wish  to  know  nothing 
that  you  would  not  freely  tell  me,  quite  unasked ; 
but,  my  friend,  (my  child,  I  had  almost  said,)  can 
you  seriously  imagine  that  I  am  to  be  deceived  like 
the  crowd  ? — I  who  have  known  and  studied  you  so 
long? — I  who  have  watched  over  you  since  your 
early  childhood?     There  is  a  secret,  is  there  not?" 

"There  may,  and  there  may  not  be,"  replied 
Fiesco,  rather  haughtily. 

"  That  is,"  said  Pansa,  "  you  own  the  fact,  but 
do  not  choose  to  take  me  into  your  counsels." 

"  I  did  not  say  so,"  replied  Fiesco ;  "  but " 

and  he  hesitated. 

"  Nay,  my  friend,"  exclaimed  Pansa,  "  you  need 
not  hesitate  as  if  you  thought  it  right  to  weigh  well 
the  advantages  of  making  me  a  confidant  or  not.  I 
tell  you  plainly,  that  I  should  decidedly  refuse  that 
confidence,  were  it  tendered.  I  wish  for  an  answer 
to  one  question,  and  I  have  done.  I  expect  your 
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fiery  spirit  will  take  it  as  an  insult ;  but  for  that  1 
care  not.  Are  you  seeking  any  selfish  end  ?  An- 
swer me  this  question." 

"  I  had  struck  down  almost  any  man,  at  such  a 
question/'  said  the  Count  of  Lavagna  ;  "but  to 
you  I  answer  at  once.  I  have  no  selfish  end  in 
view,  but  one  as  grand  and  glorious  as  an  ancient 
Roman's." 

"  I  will  not  doubt  your  word,  my  son ;  but  be- 
ware, lest  in  this  secret  plot  of  your's,  in  which 
you  evidently  make  so  many  dupes — beware,  lest 
you  are  making  yourself  the  greatest.  You  know 
I  always  had  a  rough,  blunt  way  of  speaking; 
and,  therefore,  you  may  bear  with  me  while  I  tell 
you  I  like  not  your  affected  friendship  with  Gianne- 
tino  Doria,  a  man  you  hate.  I  saw  you  arm  in  arm 
with  him  a  few  days  since.  I  saw  you  coming  with 
him  from  the  Doria  Palace  this  very  morning.  I  saw 
you  take  his  children,  his  motherless  children,  in  your 
arms,  as  if  you  loved  them.  There  may  be  policy 
in  this,  and  many  other  ways  of  your's  that  I  have 
lately  noted ;  but  there  is  a  lack  of  honesty  that  I 
cannot  tolerate." 

"  Stop,  stop,  I  entreat  you,"  exclaimed  Fiesco,  in 
a  voice  scarcely  louder  than  a  whisper,  his  cheek 
becoming  of  ashy  paleness,  and  his  eyes  glaring  in 
their  deep  sockets.  " '  Tis  well  that  I  respect  those 
snow-white  hairs.  I  shall  go  mad,  if  you  continue 
speaking  such  stabbing  words." 

"There's  no  occasion  for  all  this  violence,  boy  : 
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no,  no,  not  boy,"  said  Pansa,  checking-  himself,  and 
looking  with  affection  on  his  pupil.  *  I  meant  not 
to  insult  or  hurt  you.  Not  boy,  except  in  one  sense, 
except  when  I  address  you  as  my  son  ;  for  as  my 
son  I  ever  must  regard  you." 

A  servant  entered  here,  announcing  to  his  master 
that  the  Signors  Verrina  and  Caliogno,  were  waiting 
below. 

"  I  will  see  them  presently,"  said  Fiesco. 

"  And  as  I,"  said  Pansa,  "  wish  to  see  neither 
one  nor  the  other  (for,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  have  no 
opinion  of  them),  I  shall  take  my  leave.  This  door 
will  lead  me,  will  it  not,  Fiesco  ?  to  the  apartments 
of  your  wife,  the  loveliest  and  the  sweetest  gentle- 
woman that  I  have  ever  known." 

"  Leonora  always  sees  you  with  delight,"  said 
Fiesco,  throwing  open  the  door  for  Pansa;  "  and 
you  will  find  her  in  her  favourite  room,  or  on  the 
terrace,  looking  towards  the  sea." 

"  Those  children !"  said  Fiesco  to  himself,  when 
left  alone  ;  "  he  touched  me  there.  I  felt  a  villain 
when  I  kissed  those  children  I  A  woman  passed 
and  said,  c  That  man's  a  father  ;'  and  Giannetino, 
whom  I  hate,  smiled  with  such  fond,  paternal  love, 
that  all  my  hatred  turned,  for  a  moment,  back  upon 
myself.  I  felt  myself  no  father,  but  a  low,  treacher- 
ous villain.  If  ever  the  great  enemy  of  man  entered 
my  heart,  it  was  when  I  kissed  those  children." 

For  many  minutes,  he  walked  up  and  down  the 
library,  deep  in  thought;  and  he  managed  in  those 
c2 
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minutes,  to  find  arguments  and  excuses  enough  to 
satisfy  himself.  "  I  am  justified/'  he  said,  "  tho- 
roughly, certainly  justified,  in  using  any  means  for 
such  an  end  ! — Caliogno,  Verrina,  my  good  friends, 
you  are  most  welcome  I" 

***** 

<c  Your  fete  will  be  magnificent  to-night,  Lady," 
said  Paolo  Pansa,  as,  many  days  afterwards,  he  en- 
tered the  apartment  where  the  Countess  Lavagna 
was  sitting. 

"  My  fete!"  replied  the  lady,  looking  up  with  a 
.stare  of  astonishment :  "  I  never  had  less  idea  of  a 
fete,  or  felt  less  inclined  for  one,  than  on  this  evening. 
I  have  been  reading  in  this  my  favourite  saloon, 
with  no  sound  but  the  light  splashing  of  that  little 
fountain,  in  my  ears.  Open  the  lattices,  Bianca : 
since  the  sun  has  left  us,  the  light  breeze  may  enter 
at  its  own  sweet  will.  Shall  we  remain  here,  by 
the  margin  of  the  fountain,  or  shall  we  go  into  this 
open  corridor,  and  sit  down  among  the  jasmines  and 
orange  trees  ?  My  fete  will  be  magnificent  indeed  !" 
she  said,  and  smiled.  "  See  how  the  large  and  full- 
orbed  moon  is  rising  !  Out  of  the  very  waves,  she 
seems  to  come  like  a  rich  golden  urn  of  light ;  and 
now  she  pours  her  lustre  back  into  the  sea,  and 
leaves  a  quivering  and  lengthening  line  of  light,  as 
she  glides  upwards,  brightening  as  she  rises.  Thou- 
sands of  stars  are  sparkling  overhead,  and  the  deep 
azure  dome,  that  rising  moon,  the  glittering  stars 
— these  are  the  splendours  of  my  fete." 
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«  I  did  not  like  to  interrupt  you,  sweet  lady,  in 
your  description  of  such  splendours  as  I  would  have 
you  love,  for  they  are  splendours  fresh  from  the 
hands  of  our  high  and  great  Creator ;  but  tell  me, 
did  you  not  expect  me  ?" 

f  I  always  welcome  you  with  much  delight," 
replied  the  lady. 

"  Still  you  did  not  expect  me  ?" 
"  I  am  the  more  pleased  to  see  you." 
"  But  you  knew  not  of  my  coming  ?" 
"  Well  then,  I  did  not,"  said  Leonora,  "  if  you 
will  have  me  answer  bluntly." 

"  I  have  a  billet,  Lady,  from  the  Count,  your  hus- 
band, inviting  me  to  meet  his  gentle  wife  and  himself; 
and  I  was  about  to  blame  you  for  bidding  me  to 
such  a  crowded  entertainment,  when  I  find  you 
almost  as  unconscious  as  myself  of  the  preparations 
going  on  below."  ' 

***** 
11  Have  my  orders  been  obeyed  ? — are  none  per- 
mitted to  go  forth  ? — have  any  offered  to  do  so  ? — 
are  the  guests  many  ?"  These  questions  were  asked, 
in  a  hurried  voice,  by  one  who  stood  at  the  entrance- 
gate  of  the  Lavagna  Palace,  muffled  up  in  a  large 
dark  mantle.  The  porter  knew  his  master's  voice, 
and  answered  with  low  and  rapid  words ;  but  the 
Count  Fiesco  stopped  not  to  hear  them  :  he  had 
hastened  onward  into  the  Palace  with  a  band  of 
armed  men,  that  passed  through  the  gates  just  as 
he  stood  speaking  to  the  porter. 
c3 
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In  less  than  half  an  hour  he  was  again  before  the 
Palace  gates.  "  How  many  have  entered  now  V 
exclaimed  Fiesco.  "  It  is  well !"  he  replied,  as  the 
number  was  told  him ;  and,  springing  forward,  he 
flung  to,  with  his  own  hands,  the  massy  gates,  and 
drew  the  bolts,  and  summoned,  at  the  moment,  a 
close  guard  of  soldiers.  ee  Let  no  one  pass,"  he 
cried.  "  Keep  fast  the  gates :  they  open  not  but 
at  my  order/' 

"  And  now,  my  guests  ! — my  friends  ! — my  noble 
gentlemen  !"  said  the  Count  Fiesco — he  had  entered 
the  great  banqueting  hall,  by  a  small  door  at 
the  upper  end : — "  there  is  scarce  time  for  parti- 
cular salutations ;  but  I  must  address  you  all  as  a 
most  courteous  host.  You  stare  about  you  with 
astonishment,  finding  no  banquet  spread,  but  on  all 
sides  armed  men.  Still,  the  welcome  that  I  give 
you,  is  a  more  honest,  hearty  welcome,  than  ever 
silken  lordling  gave  at  his  most  gorgeous  feast. 
You  have  known  me,  latterly,  as  a  fool,  a  profligate, 
a  most  contemptible  and  senseless  fellow  !  <  The 
time  is  come  when  I  must  throw  off  the  mean  dis- 
guise. I  do  so  as  entirely  as  I  fling  off  this  clogging 
mantle."  He  threw  off  the  mantle  as  he  spoke,  and 
stood  before  them,  clad  from  head  to  foot  in  close  and 
glittering  armour,  every  limb  and  his  whole  body  co- 
vered, all  but  his  graceful  throat  and  head,  and  they 
were  bare.  "  The  time  is  come,"  he  exclaimed,  w  and 
Genoa  must  be  freed  from  the  tyranny  of  certain 
of  her  nobles.     An  hour  hence,  and  Genoa  will  be 
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free.  Behold  the  fete  to  which  I  have  invited  you  ! 
That  dolt,  Giannetino  Doria,  would  fain  be  master 
of  this  Genoa — of  our  free  and  beautiful  Genoa.  I 
have  written  proofs  of  his  intrigues  and  treacheries, 
and  at  the  proper  season  you  shall  see  them.  He 
feels,  and  he  has  cause  to  do  so,  that  I  will  never 
submit  to  his  insolent  ambition.  He  would  wil- 
lingly get  me  out  of  his  way ;  and  he  has  sought  to 
do  so.  He  has  tried  poison,  and  the  assassin's  dag- 
ger, but  in  vain ;  for  I  am  here  to  lead  you  to  the 
downfall  of  his  whole  faction,  and  himself  among 
them.  Be  free,  and  follow  me.  I  go  to  raise  our 
lost  Republic  from  its  ashes,  to  build  up  again  the 
noble  edifice  in  strength  and  glory ;  the  blood  of 
Doria  will  cement  it  well.  My  plans  are  well  and 
deeply  laid ;  and,  believe  me,  I  know  not  what  it  is 
to  fear  on  this  occasion.  My  friends,  I  love  and 
honour  you.  I  would  make  you  my  comrades  in 
this  grand  design.  I  have  three  hundred  armed 
soldiers  within  these  very  walls.  My  well-manned 
fleet  is  floating  in  the  harbour.  The  guards,  both 
at  the  Palace  and  in  the  Port,  are  in  my  interest. 
Fifteen  hundred  of  our  poor  mechanics  watch  for  my 
signal  to  fly  to  arms.  Two  thousand  of  my  vassals, 
and  two  thousand  soldiers,  furnished  by  the  Duke 
of  Placentia,  are  at  this  moment  entering  the  city ; 
and  all  this  has  been  done  with  the  most  perfect 
secrecy.  Not  the  slightest  suspicion  of  my  pro- 
ceedings has  got  wind  as  yet :  I  have  foreseen  and 
obviated  every  risk,  though  many  a  perilous  risk 
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have  I  encountered.  But  the  glory,  my  brethren, 
the  glory  that  will  this  day  be  mine,  it  must  be 
shared  by  you." 

****** 
Fiesco  hastened  to  the  apartments  of  his  wife. 
Leonora  sprang  forward  to  meet  him.  "  I  am  half 
fearful,"  she  said,  "  and  half  bewildered.  Not  an 
hour  since,  they  brought  me  word  that  many  guests 
had  arrived,  in  most  superb  attire,  to  a  fete ;  a  fete 
and  banquet  in  this  very  mansion.  Our  friend,"  she 
added,  turning  to  Pansa,  "  received  an  invitation  to 
pass  a  quiet  evening  with  my  beloved  husband  and 
myself.  I  have  not  known,  my  Fiesco  !  what  I 
should  do  to  please  you,  the  wish  to  please  you 
being  my  highest  object.  The  nurse  came  bustling  in, 
not  long  ago,  affronted  that  I  had  not  told  her  of  our 
festivities ;  then  wondering  at  the  plainness  of  my 
dress,  and  bidding  me  attire  myself  at  once.  I  sent 
her  to  my  dressing-room  to  please  her,  with  orders 
that  my  jewels  and  rich  dresses  should  be  laid  out  in 
readiness.  Others  of  my  women  came  soon  after, 
saying  the  courts  below  were  full  of  armed  men.  I  sent 
one  back,  bidding  her  seek  thee,  and  request  thy 
presence  ;  but  she  returned  at  once,  and  told  me  we 
were  prisoners,  in  this,  my  range  of  chambers,  the 
great  door  at  the  staircase  foot  having  been  locked 
since  she  had  passed  it  last.  We  sat  down,  therefore, 
to  wait  in  patience,  till  we  knew  your  pleasure.  But 
you  are  come,  Fiesco,  my  dear  lord !  and  you  will 
let  me  hear,  from  your  dear  lips,  some  reason  of  this 
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mystery.  Is  there  a  fete? — some  masque,  per- 
haps, intended  as  a  pleasant  surprise  for  me,  kindly 
intended,  though  I  take  no  pleasure  in  such  poor 
shows ?  Is  this  your  masquing  suit  to  night?"  she 
said,  and  smiled,  as  the  gleam  of  his  armour  met 
her  eye,  beneath  his  loose  mantle.  <c  Fiesco,  my 
Fiesco !  you  do  not  smile ;  and  now  I  bethink  me 
of  those  armed  soldiers.  Say,  is  there  danger  to  thy 
person  ? — are  they  come  to  seize  thee  for  some 
offence  thou  never  hast  committed  ? — has  word  or 
look  of  thine  been  construed  as  an  insult  against 
that  ancient  foe  to  thee,  that  would-be  tyrant, 
Giannetino  Doria?  Speak,  for  suspense  creates  a 
thousand  fancies,  that  you  may  smile  at,  but  that 
make  me  wretched." 

Fiesco  had  stood  gravely  silent  while  his  wife  ad- 
dressed him  ;  his  countenance  was  grave  and  full  of 
thought,  and  his  attention  seemed  all  fixed  on  her  ; 
but  every  now  and  then,  his  restless  eye  glanced  on 
his  friend,  and  former  tutor,  Paolo  Pansa.  As  he 
entered,  he  had  placed  a  written  paper  in  the  hands 
of  Pansa,  and  when  the  latter  had  perused  it,  and 
come  forward,  Fiesco  said — *  One  word  will  do ; 
you  promise  not  to  leave  her,  you  promise  to  attend 
to  all  I  ask  ?" 

"  I  do,  I  do,"  said  Pansa,  slowly,  and  thought- 
fully, and  then  added,  even  more  deliberately  :  "  I 
promise  most  faithfully ;  but " 

"  I  have  no  time,  not  a  moment,  for  your  remon- 
strances ;  you  have  promised,  I  ask  no  more.    And 
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now,  my  Leonora,  my  noble,  lovely,  injured  Leo- 
nora ! — injured,  for  I  have  wronged  you  by  appear- 
ing what  I  was  not,  and  what  you  could  not  love ; 
hear  me,"  he  said,  with  a  look  of  tenderness,  and 
a  voice  of  winning  sweetness,  that  contrasted 
strangely  with  the  stern  clank  and  glitter  of  his 
armour  (for  he  had  now  thrown  off  his  mantle  for 
the  last  time) :  a  naked  sword  was  in  his  hand,  for 
which  he  wore  no  scabbard,  and  daggers  in  his 
girdle  : — "  Hear  me,  my  noble  wife  :  you  see  me  as 
I  am,  as  I  have  ever  been,  under  my  witling's  garb. 
You  see  me  fulfilling  your  own  wishes,  fired  with  a 
noble  ardour  for  great  deeds,  determined  to  avenge 
great  wrongs.  Hear  me,  when  I  declare  that  I 
have  ever  loved  you  above  myself,  and  second  only 
to  mine  honour.  I  have  loved  the  print  of  your  small 
footsteps  in  the  common  dust,  before  the  brightest 
glances  of  those  eyes  you  thought  I  basked  in.  Your 
words  of  censure,  had  they  been  unkind  (and  they 
were  never  yet  unkind),  would  have  been  sweeter  to 
my  ears  than  the  best  praises  of  an  angel's  tongue. 
I  have  now  no  time  for  explanations,  my  sweet 
Leonora.  Fear  not  for  my  safety — fear  nothing. 
After  one  little  hour,  I  shall  return."  He  took  her 
hand  and  pressed  it  to  his  lips.  He  gently  drew 
her  towards  him,  and  kissed  her  cheek,  and  then  her 
lips,  with  one  long,  fervent  kiss.  Leonora  could  not 
speak ;  her  whole  countenance  was  changed ;  her 
whole  frame  trembled  with  a  strong  hysteric  agita- 
tion.    Her  lips  unclosed,  as  if  to  speak ;  and  still 
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she  did  not  speak.  Gently  and  pityingly  her  hus- 
band led  her  to  his  friend.  **  With  you,  my  ho- 
noured friend,  I  leave  this  treasure  above  all  price/' 
he  said,  in  faltering  accents. 

"Wait,  wait  a  moment,"  cried  the  distracted 
lady  ;  "  all  you  tell  me  perplexes  me,  confounds  me. 
Why  this  haste  ?  Sit  down,  my  husband  ;  let  me 
sit  beside  thee,  and  let  me  hear  enough  to  calm  my 
terror  ;  to  stop  the  throbbings  of  this  heart,  that 
feels  as  if  it  would  burst  my  bosom.  Stop  a  little 
while,  not  to  gratify  aught  like  a  woman's  idle  curi- 
osity ;  only  in  pity  stop,  in  gentlest  pity  !" 

Fiesco  took  the  little  trembling  hands  that  were  so 
piteously  extended  to  him,  in  his  own.  '*  All  de- 
pends," he  said,  t  on  doing  what  is  to  be  done,  at 
once ;  there  is  no  danger  but  in  loss  of  time.  I 
must  not  wait  to  tell  you  more  than  this.  Within 
an  hour,  the  influence,  the  tyranny  of  the  Dorias, 
will  have  ceased  for  ever.  Within  an  hour,  Genoa 
will  be  free.  Within  an  hour,  when  I  take  this 
hand,  'twill  be  to  hail  thee,  not  as  the  loveliest  only, 
but  the  first  lady  in  Genoa  the  Magnificent.  No, 
no,  look  not  so  sad,  and  so  affrighted  still.  There 
is  no  danger  to  your  husband,  lady,  but  in  delay, 
and  trifling  in  your  chamber.  My  tarrying  here 
perils  my  life,  for  I  am  losing  time.  My  going  forth 
guards  me,  preserves  me,  assures  me  of  the  triumph 
almost  in  my  grasp." 

"  It  may  be  true,"  replied  the  lady,  wiping  away 
the  tears  that  fell  fast  over  her  pallid  face ;  "  it  may 
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be  true,  but  I  am  certain  there  's  to  be  bloodshed- 
ding  within  this  hour,  Fiesco.  The  good  old  Andrea 
Doria  is  to  die,  and  Giannetino,  with  all  his  sins 
full  blown  and  unrepented  of;  he's  to  be  sent  to 
his  great,  dread  account :  they  must  both  be  mur- 
dered ;  murdered  by  treachery,  in  the  silent  night. 
I  know  that  this  must  happen,  and  I  know  not 
where  the  dreadful  carnage  is  to  end.  '  Tis  easy  to 
talk  of  one  short  hour.  It  is  just  as  easy  to  throw 
a  spark  into  a  magazine  of  gunpowder,  and  say  only 
a  barrel  or  two  shall  explode  there." 

"  Sweet  Leonora,"  replied  Fiesco,  "  you  are  talk- 
ing, as  women  sometimes  will,  of  what  they  know 
nought." 

"  Must  there  not  be  bloodshedding  to  night  ?" 
she  said  ;  "  that 's  all  I  ask." 

"  I  am  already  detained  too  long,"  he  said,  with 
some  impatience. 

"  If  you  go,"  she  cried,  "  promise  me  you  will 
not  murder  them." 

"  If  I  go  not  at  once,"  he  answered,  "  Genoa 
will  be  bound  with  double  fetters,  and  I  shall  be 
murdered  at  your  very  feet." 

"  My  Fiesco,  my  own  Fiesco,"  cried  Leonora,  ten- 
derly clasping  his  arm,  but  shrinking  away,  when 
the  hard  cold  armour  met  her  hand  :  "  any  thing  is 
better  than  the  cold-blooded  murder  of  those  men." 

"  Leonora,  I  entreat,  I  command  you  to  be  silent, 
and  let  me  go.  You,  you  yourself,  have  oftentimes 
reproached  me  with  my  inglorious  life  of  late.    You 
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have  often  urged  me  to  avenge  the  honour  of  this, 
our  Genoa." 

**  To  preserve,  but  never  to  avenge  it,  unkind 
Fiesco.  Openly  and  manfully  to  preserve  the  free- 
dom and  the  honour  of  the  state." 

"  Silence !"  he  cried ;  "  we  have  had  enough  of 
this !" 

Leonora  fell  at  his  feet,  and  again  entreated  him 
to  hear  her;  but  now  Fiesco  was  almost  furious: 
roughly  he  tore  himself  away,  and  with  a  deep, 
stern  voice,  commanded  her  to  speak  no  more  ;  yet, 
as  he  was  striding  from  the  chamber,  he  turned  his 
head,  to  take  one  last  look  at  her  he  loved  so  well. 
She  was  kneeling  where  he  had  left  her,  her  hands 
clasped,  her  meek,  expressive  eyes  fixed  with  a  look 
of  anguish  on  the  ground.  He  stopped,  and,  gazing 
tenderly  upon  her,  "  Forgive  my  brutal  roughness, 
gentle  love,"  he  said. 

"  One  moment,  only  one  moment,"  she  exclaimed, 
with  a  trembling  voice  :  u  take  leave  of  me,  Fiesco. 
We  shall  not  meet  again.  Take  me  to  your  bosom, 
and  kiss  me  for  the  last,  last  time."  She  rose  up, 
for  Fiesco  came  towards  her.  Tenderly  he  took  her 
in  his  arms,  her  head  sunk  on  his  shoulder,  and 
once  she  pressed  her  lips  to  his  bare  throat ;  but 
when  he  raised  her,  there  was  no  breath  upon  her 
pallid  lips  ;  her  eyes  were  closed,  her  graceful  arms 
hung  lifeless.  Leonora  did  not  recover  from  that 
long  and  deathlike  swoon,  till  the  whole  Palace  was 
shut  up,  and  quiet  as  the  grave. 
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The  plans  of  Fiesco  had  all  been  made  with  ad- 
mirable skill  and  foresight ;  every  precaution  had 
been  taken,  every  contingency  prepared  for.  In 
every  quarter  the  most  complete  success  attended 
his  conspiracy.  Giannetino  was  slain  at  the  onset ; 
but  the  loved  and  venerable  Andrea  Doria,  though 
ill  and  feeble,  was  carried  in  safety,  by  his  own 
faithful  domestics,  to  Masona,  a  country-seat,  about 
fifteen  miles  from  Genoa.  Every  quarter  of  the 
city  was  now  suddenly  in  motion,  and  men  of  all 
ranks  rose  up  to  terror  and  dismay.  But  while 
to  one  party  every  thing  wore  the  aspect  of  one 
scene  of  inextricable  confusion,  in  which  the  only 
wise  and  safe  way  was  to  submit  to  the  other  party  ; 
to  Fiesco,  and  the  whole  of  his  conspirators,  to 
whom  he  had  given  orders,  at  once  the  most  minute 
and  the  most  decided,  all  was  one  clear,  well- 
organized,  well-working  plot. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  in  this  celebrated  con- 
spiracy, every  one  had  been  thought  of  but  the  One 
all-wise  disposer  of  all  human  events.  Every  thing 
had  been  foreseen  but  the  interference  of  his  wise 
providence.  Fiesco,  with  all  his  consummate  skill 
and  policy,  had  probably  forgotten  that  no  cause  can 
prosper  which  is  not  attended  with  the  blessing  of 
God.  Perhaps  he  felt  that  there  was  too  much  of 
selfishness,  and  too  much  of  downright  crime,  in  his 
well-laid  and  executed  plot,  for  God  to  tolerate,  who 
is  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  iniquity. 

It  sometimes  pleases  that  often  forgotten,  often 
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Insulted  Being,  to  disconcert,  in  a  very  quiet  and 
simple  way,  all  the  skilful  arrangements  of  earthly 
policy. 

The  dauntless  head  and  chief  of  this  extraordinary 
conspiracy  was  already  triumphant.  His  every  plan 
was  crowned  with  wonderful  success.  His  lofty 
form  was  seen,  his  voice  was  heard,  in  every  quar- 
ter. He  shouted  liberty !  and  the  cry  spread  like  a 
blazing  wild-fire  on  all  sides.  Not  liberty  alone, 
but  Fiesco  and  liberty,  became  the  cry.  Fiesco 
was  seen  running  to  the  Port,  and,  as  he  ran,  shout- 
ing liberty.  The  galley  slaves,  awakened  by  the 
cry,  repeated  it;  and  Fiesco  seems  to  have  feared 
lest  these  convicts  should  burst  their  chains  and 
escape.  There  was  a  little  plank  leading  from  the 
shore  to  the  galleys.  It  is  supposed  that  Fiesco's 
foot  slipped  in  passing  along  this  plank ;  nothing 
more  was  known  with  certainty.  The  inquiry, 
however,  began  at  length  to  be  made,  Where  is 
Fiesco  ?  The  conspirators  waited  his  further  orders. 
The  Senate,  who  had  assembled  at  the  Palace, 
waited  to  hear  his  terms,  and  even  to  submit  to 
them.  His  presence  was  required  and  waited  for 
every  where,  but  he  appeared  not.  As  the  truth 
broke  upon  them,  the  people  began  to  lose  their 
ardour  in  furthering  the  conspiracy.  That  one  false 
step  changed  the  aspect  of  the  whole  affair.  It  was 
not  till  the  fourth  day  after  the  breaking  out  of  the 
conspiracy  that  the  body  of  Fiesco  was  found. 
His  last  mortal  agonies  had  met  no  human  eye,  his 
D  2 
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last  cries  had  not  been  heard.  Clogged  and  forced 
down  by  the  weight  of  his  heavy  armour,  he  had 
been  drowned. 

It  was  not  long  after  the  death  of  the  young  and 
gallant  Count  of  Lavagna,  that  an  aged  man  entered 

the  church  of ,  in  haste.     His  countenance 

was  troubled,  and  he  was  clad  in  mourning  gar- 
ments. As  he  passed  along  the  beautiful  but  gloomy 
aisles,  he  looked  from  side  to  side  with  anxious  eyes, 
as  if  in  search  of  some  one  he  had  lost.  He  went 
towards  the  chapel  of  the  Lavagna  family,  but  came 
back  unsatisfied.  At  last  he  stopped.  A  slight  and 
girlish  figure,  in  the  deepest  mourning,  was  kneeling 
on  the  pavement  in  a  dark  corner  of  the  ancient 
church  :  her  pale  hands  were  clasped,  her  eyes 
timidly  raised,  and  her  lips  moved  in  humble  prayer. 
The  aged  man  knelt  down,  but  at  some  distance,  as 
if  fearing  to  disturb  her;  and  when  at  length  she  rose, 
then  he  came  forward.  She  turned  to  greet  him, 
not  with  smiles,  but  with  a  calm  and  melancholy 
sweetness,  more  pleasing  than  any  smiles.  She 
thanked  him  for  his  kind  anxiety  about  her  >  then 
gently  pointing  to  an  old  picture,  she  said,  "  The 
painting  and  the  words  are  nothing ;  but  I  have 
been  praying  that  their  lesson  may  be  taught  me 
by  the  Spirit,  and  for  His  blessed  sake,  my  Father  ! 
'  He  pleased  not  Himself !' " 
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TO   ULLESWATER. 

Hail  to  thee,  Ulleswater 

O  hail ! 
To  thee  and  to  thy  trees, 
To  thee  and  to  thy  breeze 
To  thy  leafy-crowned  isles, 
To  thy  soft  wind- wreathed  smiles ; 
To  the  mountains  round  thee  swelling, 
To  Place  Fell,  and  to  Helvellyn ! 

Ohail! 

How  many  come,  Ulleswater, 

How  many — 
Who  gently  worship  thee 
With  hearts  from  passion  free  ; 
Who  image  forth  the  sight 
Beforehand  with  delight, 
And  bless  thee  on  the  seeing 
As  a  part  of  their  life's  being  ! 

How  many ! 

How  many  come,  Ulleswater, 

How  many — 
Who  love  to  an  excess 
Of  sweet-fraught  bitterness ; 
Who,  so  they  might  not  die, 
Would  fain  dissolved  lie, 
And  float  the  light  boat,  laden 
With  the  one  adored  maiden  ! — 

d3 
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Alas  !  alas  !  Ulleswater  ! 

Alas  ! 
What  knowest  thou  of  this— 
Of  intellectual  bliss ; 
Of  the  raptures  of  young  hearts, 
Which  love  alone  imparts ; 
Of  this  day's  fears  and  sorrow, 
Or  the  promise  of  to-morrow  ? 

Atari 

What  else  art  thou,  Ulleswater, 

What  else, 
But  Nature's  azure  child 
Cradled  'mid  mountains  wild, — 
Made  up  of  waves  and  trees, 
Of  islands  and  the  breeze, — 
That  hear'st  not  false  words  spoken, 
That  car'st  not  for  hearts  broken  ? 

What  else  ? 

Yet  farewell,  sweet  Ulleswater  I 

Farewell ! 
Thou  shalt  ne'er  be  all  forgot  ; 
For  I  love,  tho'  thou  lov'st  not  t 
'Mid  the  fever  and  the  strife 
Of  a  never  tranquil  life, 
I  shall  think  of  thee  at  even 
Midst  a  pensive  prayer  to  Heaven  1 

Farewell ! 


H.  N.  C. 
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THE  BROKEN  PITCHER ;  OR,  WHAT 
SHALL  I  DO  ? 

BY    BERNARD   BARTON,    ESQ. 

When  Macedonia's  madman  wept 

A  conquered  world  his  own ; 
When  Xerxes  mourned  with  prescient  eye 

His  armies  overthrown ; 
I  pity  not  the  Grecian's  pangs, 

The  Persian's  vain  remorse : 
For  who  can  sympathise  with  tears 

When  selfish  is  their  source  ? 

When  Royal  Edward,  kingly  boy, 

In  youthful  virtue's  bloom, 
Shed  tears,  ere  he  could  sign  the  scroll 

That  sealed  a  subject's  doom  ; 
I  well  remember,  ere  the  fount 

Of  tears  in  me  was  dry, 
How,  when  I  read  of  Ms,  they  claimed 

My  willing  sympathy. 

But  tears  there  are  which  seem  so  bright, 

And  clouds  of  care  so  brief, 
That  while  our  sympathy  they  claim, 

They  waken  not  our  grief: 
Their  eloquence  surpasses  speech, 

From  nature's  fount  they  flow  ; 
They  drop  from  childhood's  guileless  eye ; 

They  dwell  on  childhood's  brow. 
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Such  gentle  maiden  of  the  moor  ! 

I  fancy  thine  may  be ; 
And  such  the  pangless  sympathy 

Thy  grief  excites  in  me. 
I  pity  much  thy  pensive  look, 

Thy  sister's  brow  of  care ; 
And  yet  I  cannot  sorrow  long 

For  such  a  lovely  pair. 

For  your's  are  hearts  that  cannot  long 

By  anguish  be  deprest : 
"  The  tear  forgot  as  soon  as  shed, 

The  sunshine  of  the  breast" — 
These  are  your  portion,  and  with  these 

You  cannot  long  be  sad ; 
Each  eye  and  brow  will  soon  be  bright, 

Each  heart  will  soon  be  glad. 

Then  turn  ye  from  the  gushing  spring, 

And  seek  your  humble  cot ; 
There  tell,  with  childhood's  artless  truth, 

Your  pitcher's  hapless  lot : 
No  longer  stand  in  doubt  and  fear, 

And  say  "  What  shall  we  do  ?" 
Anger  to  pity  must  give  place 

With  innocents  like  you. 

And  may  no  heavier  grief  befall 

Your  path  in  after  years, 
Than  this  which  fills  your  little  hearts 

"With  brief  regrets  and  fears : 
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Until  that  hour  when  closing  life 

For  emblems  shall  reveal, 
The  pitcher  broken  at  the  fount ! 

The  cistern's  shattered  wheel ! 
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The  turf  is  green  upon  thee, 

Thou  'rt  wedded  to  thy  rest, 
With  the  cold  damp  earth  about  thee, 

And  thine  arms  across  thy  breast : 
The  light  hath  waned  around  thee, 

In  which  thy  spirit  breathed ; 
And  thou  hast  faded  from  the  flowers 

With  which  thy  brow  was  wreathed. 

Oh  !  thou  wert  mild  and  beautiful, 

A  sunbeam  in  life's  showers; 
Thou  wert  too  mild  and  beautiful 

For  this  frail  earth  of  ours  : 
So  they  have  taken  thee  away — 

Fair  spirits  like  thine  own, 
And  thou  art  gone  to  be  with  them 

In  sight  of  God's  high  throne. 

Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Henry  Alfokd. 
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THE  DISAPPOINTED  POLITICIAN. 

BY   MRS.    MOODIE,   AUTHOR   OF     "  ENTHUSIASM." 

"  Should  you  like  to  be  a  queen,  Christina  ?" 
said  Count  Piper,  in  a  tone  of  affected  carelessness, 
to  his  beautiful  young  daughter,  who  was  reclining 
upon  a  couch,  nursing  a  lap-dog. 

"  Queen  of  Hearts,"  said  the  petite  Venus,  with- 
out raising  her  head. 

"  That  empire  is  your  own  already,"  returned 
the  politician. 

"  Then  I  have  no  ambition  to  extend  my  do- 
minions. I  have  more  subjects,  at  present,  than  I 
well  know  how  to  manage." 

"  How !  I  was  not  aware,  madam,  that  you  had 
lovers.  Surely  you  are  too  prudent  to  encourage 
their  addresses." 

"  Indeed !  I  am  not  so  obligingly  grateful  for 
homage  which  I  consider  as  my  due.  There  is  only 
one  man  in  the  world  for  whom  I  feel  the  least  ten- 
der regard."  The  brow  of  the  prime  minister  of 
Sweden  darkened. 

"  And  pray,  who  is  the  favoured  Adonis  ?"  Chris- 
tina blushed,  looked  enchantingly  simple,  and  re- 
doubled the  caresses  she  was  bestowing  upon  her 
dog.     The  Count  repeated  the  question. 

"  My  cousin  Adolphus  Von  Hesse." 
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"  You  have  not  been  so  foolish  as  to  fall  in  love 
with  that  boy  ?" 

"  Boy,  indeed !  No,  I  walked  into  love  with  him; 
for  I  cannot  remember  the  day  when  he  first  ap- 
peared lovely  in  my  eyes." 

"  Nonsense !  You  have  been  brought  up  to- 
gether.    'Tis  a  mere  sisterly  regard." 

"  I  should  be  very  sorry  if  Adolphus  were  my 
brother." 

"  But  the  youth  is  portionless ; — has  no  other 
maintenance  than  his  commission  and  my  bounty." 

«*  He  is  handsome  and  brave ;  and,  when  I  dis- 
covered that  he  had  fine  eyes,  and  that  they  spoke 
the  most  eloquent  language  in  the  world,  I  never 
examined  the  depth  of  his  purse." 

"  My  dear  girl,  you  must  forget  him,"  said  the 
Count,  passing  his  arm  tenderly  round  her  waist. 

m  My  good  sire,  I  don't  mean  to  try.  You  are 
not  indifferent  to  his  amiable  qualities,  and  love 
him  yourself." 

"  Not  well  enough  to  make  him  my  heir." 

"  And  you  will  not  render  us  the  happiest  couple 
in  the  world,"  said  Christina,  her  fine  eyes  sparkling 
like  sapphires  through  her  tears. 

"  Christina,  you  have  been  a  spoilt  child.  I  have 
given  you  too  much  your  own  way;  and  now  you 
demand  impossibilities.  You  are  not  old  enough  to 
choose  a  husband  for  yourself.  Be  a  good  girl,  and 
your  aunt  shall  introduce  you  at  court ;  and  then 
you  will  see  our  brave  young  King." 
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"  The  rude  monster  !    I  have  no  wish  to  see  him. 
Besides,  he  hates  women." 
u  'Tis  a  libel.     He  is  in  love  with  you." 
"  With  me !     I  never  saw  him  in  my  life." 
"  But  he  has  seen  you,  and  he  says  — " 
"  Ah,  my  dear  father,  what  does  he  say  ?" 
<:  You  do  not  care  for  the  opinion  of  a  rude  mon- 
ster, and  a  woman-hater  ?" 

"  Ah,  but  he  is  a  king.  What  did  he  say  ?"  But 
the  Count  was  determined  to  keep  the  secret;  and 
no  coaxing,  in  which  feminine  art  the  little  flirt  was 
a  perfect  adept,  could  wheedle  it  out  of  him. 

"  Christina,  I  shall  bring  an  officer  home  to  sup 
with  me :  you  must  treat  him  with  respect,  as  I  in- 
tend him  for  your  husband." 

"  But  I  will  never  have  him,"  said  Christina, 
laughing,  as  the  Count  left  the  room.  "  If  I  do  not 
marry  my  soldier,  I  will  die  a  maid." 

"  Bravely  resolved,  sweetheart,"  cried  Von  Hesse, 
stepping  from  behind  the  arras.  "  It  is  worth 
playing  at  hide-and-seek,  to  hear  you  advocate  a 
cause  so  hopeless  as  mine." 

"  Hopeless  ! — why  the  battle  is  half  won.  My  fa- 
ther's anger  is  like  the  dew  upon  the  grass,  which 
the  first  sunny  smile  evaporates.  Prithee,  do  not 
sigh,  and  fold  your  arms,  and  look  so  sentimentally 
solemn.  Love  will  pay  the  piper,  and  we  shall  yet 
dance  to  a  merry  tune." 

"  You  suffer  hope  to  deceive  you,  Christina.  I 
know  your  father  better.     Ah,  Christina  !  you  will 
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not  be  able  to  refuse  the  magnificent  bribe  he  will 
offer  in  exchange  for  the  warm  heart  and  devoted 
attachment  of  your  cousin." 

"  I  perceive  that  you  are  determined  that  I  shall 
increase  the  list  of  faithless  lovers/'  said  Christina, 
pouting,  "  in  spite  of  the  late  convincing  proof  you 
so  treacherously  obtained  of  my  constancy." 

"  Dearest  love,  you  mistake  my  meaning.  Dry 
these  tears,  Christina:  I  am  not  Stoic  enough  to 
withstand  such  eloquence." 

"  Why  did  you  cause  them  to  flow  ?"  said  Chris- 
tina, still  sobbing.  "  Was  it  merely  to  indulge  in 
the  levity  of  kissing  them  away ;  or  were  you  jealous 
of  some  imaginary  rival  ?  What  think  you  of  that 
antidote  to  the  tender  emotions  of  the  heart,  Count 
Ericson  ?" 

«  Ah,  Christina ! " 

"  Why  that  sigh,  Adolphus  ?" 

"  Your  father  will  introduce  to  you,  to-night,  a 
new  lover,  and  I — I  shall  be  forgotten." 

"  You  deserve  the  fate  you  anticipate,  for  enter- 
taining these  unjust  suspicions.  But,  you  are  a 
man — and  I  forgive  you." 

"  Then  you  really  love  me,  Christina  ?" 

"  Am  I  to  tell  you  so  a  thousand  times  ?  You 
must  be  tired  of  the  repetition  of  that  word." 

"  On  the  contrary,  'tis  ever  new  to  me." 

"  We  love  each  other,"  said  Christina ;  "  but  my 
father  will  not,  at  present,  give  his  consent  to  our 
union ;   and  we  must  wait  patiently  till  he  does." 
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"  And  if  that  period  should  not  arrive?" 

"  Never  fear." 

"  But,  Christina,  I  do  fear." 

"  Our  happiness  would  not  be  increased  by  an 
act  of  disobedience." 

"  I  thought  as  much,  Christina :  you  have  grown 
very  prudent." 

cc  I  cannot  break  my  father's  heart." 

"  But  mine  ?" 

"  Adolphus,  if  I  am  not  your's  with  my  father's 
consent,  I  will  never  wed  another.  But  he  is  so 
kind — so  good — I  am  his  only  child.  No,  no — I 
cannot  disobey  him." 

The  young  soldier  frowned,  and  walked  several 
times  hastily  across  the  room,  at  every  turn  stop- 
ping to  contemplate  the  fair  tyrant  who  held  his 
heart  in  her  chains.  Christina  was  trying  to  look 
grave ;  but  the  roguish  dimples,  which  gave  such  a 
charm  to  her  rosy  mouth,  were  ready  to  expand, 
upon  the  first  provocation,  into  a  hearty  laugh.  It 
was  impossible  for  the  little  beauty  to  look  sad  for 
two  minutes  together.  Von  Hesse  was  in  no  laugh- 
ing mood.  He  was  in  the  very  heroics  of  love  ;  and 
his  distorted  fancy  magnified  the  reasonable  impe- 
diments to  his  union  with  Christina  into  mountains, 
guarded  by  those  hope-extinguishing  monsters,  am- 
bition and  avarice.  Ignorant  of  her  father's  de- 
signs, and  firmly  confiding  in  his  parental  love, 
Christina  saw  no  difficulty  in  the  matter ;  and  she 
was  greatly  diverted  by  the  perplexed  and  jealous 
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askances  of  her  lover.  Von  Hesse  was  out  of  hu- 
mour. He  dared  not  complain  of  Christina's  cold- 
ness ;  and  he,  therefore,  endeavoured  to  draw  upon 
her  compassion  by  railing  at  himself. 

"  Christina,  I  have  suffered  a  fatal  passion  to 
mislead  me.  I  will  not  repay  the  debt  of  gratitude 
I  owe  your  father  by  robbing  him  of  his  child.  Fare- 
well, Christina.  I  go  to  join  my  regiment.  Should 
I  fall  in  battle,  sometimes  think  of  Von  Hesse." 
His  voice  faltered — the  tears  rushed  into  Christina's 
eyes — Von  Hesse  was  at  her  feet.  All  his  magna- 
nimous resolutions  vanished ;  and  the  lovers  parted 
more  enamoured  with  each  other  than  ever. 

If  Adolphus  was  inclined  to  despair  of  the  success 
of  his  suit,  Christina,  on  the  other  hand,  was  too 
sanguine  in  believing  that  small  opposition  would 
be  made  to  her  wishes.  The  influence  she  main- 
tained over  her  father  was  great;  but  it  was  not 
without  limitation.  She  reigned  an  absolute  queen 
over  his  household.  Her  comfort,  her  taste,  and 
her  inclinations,  were  consulted  in  every  thing ;  but 
her  power  extended  no  further.  To  Christina  poli- 
tics were  a  forbidden  subject :  the  Count  suffered 
no  female  interference  in  state  affairs.  But,  latterly, 
he  had  retailed  much  of  the  court  news  to  his  daugh- 
ter, and  was  always  eulogising  the  young  monarch, 
whose  favourite  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  be,  and 
who  was  daily  heaping  upon  him  fresh  marks  of  his 
affection  and  esteem.  This  brave  prince,  whose 
eccentricities  had  filled  all  Europe  with  astonish- 
e  a 
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merit,  had  been  introduced,  incognito,  to  Christina, 
and,  in  spite  of  his  professed  antipathy  to  the  sex, 
was  secretly  among-  the  train  of  her  admirers ;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  gratified  the  pride,  and  called 
forth  all  the  ambitious  hopes,  of  her  father.  Nor  was 
it  unreasonable  for  the  politician  to  suppose,  that 
the  youth  who  had  commenced  his  reign  by  crown- 
ing himself,  and  beating  the  united  forces  of  Den- 
mark, Saxony,  and  Russia,  would  scrupulously  con- 
sult the  etiquette  of  courts  in  the  choice  of  a  wife. 
In  his  charming  daughter  Count  Piper  thought  he 
beheld  the  future  Queen  of  Sweden. 

The  hint  which  he  had  dropped  about  the  young 
King's  admiration  of  her  personal  charms,  did  not 
fail  to  make  an  impression  upon  the  lively  Christina. 
She  knew  she  was  beautiful;  and  the  agreeable  con- 
sciousness of  the  fact  was  displayed  with  such  na- 
tural ease  and  gaiety,  that  what  would  have  ap« 
peared  absurd  in  another  female,  increased  the  at- 
tractions of  Christina.  Fond  of  admiration,  she  was 
pleased  with  those  gallant  attentions  from  the  other 
sex  which  all  women  secretly  love  to  receive.  Her 
attachment  to  Von  Hesse  was  steady  and  sincere ; 
but  she  thought  it  no  treason  against  the  sovereignty 
of  love  to  appear  as  agreeable  as  she  could  in  the 
eyes  of  all  men.  She  received  their  homage  as  a 
matter  of  course ;  but  it  was  only  when  Adolphus 
approached  that  her  voice  became  tremulous,  the 
brilliancy  of  her  eyes  softened,  and  her  heart  beat 
with  reciprocal  tenderness.     Christina  would   not 
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have  died  for  love ;  but  she  would  have  retained 
through  life  a  painful  impression  of  the  lost  object 
of  her  early  affections. 

In  spite  of  her  lover's  jealous  fears,  the  spirit  of 
coquetry  induced  her  to  bestow  an  extra  ten  mi- 
nutes on  the  business  "of  the  toilette  ;  and,  when  she 
entered  the  hall,  where  supper  was  prepared,  for  her 
father  and  his  solitary  guest,  with  unusual  mag- 
nificence, she  looked  perfectly  captivating.  The 
stranger  advanced  to  meet  her,  and,  in  an  awkward 
and  constrained  manner,  led  her  to  her  seat  at  the 
head  of  the  table.  Great  was  Christina's  disap- 
pointment in  recognizing,  in  her  new  lover,  an  old 
familiar  face.  "  Count  Ericson  ! "  she  muttered  to 
herself:  "  what  does  my  father  mean  by  intro- 
ducing such  a  dull  wooer  to  me  ?  " 

And  who  was  Count  Ericson  ?  Patience,  gentle 
reader : — a  tall,  raw-boned  youth,  in  a  Captain's 
uniform,  with  large  blue  eyes,  a  high  aquiline  nose, 
ruddy  cheeks,  and  yellow  curling  hair ;  slovenly  in 
his  dress,  ungraceful  in  all  his  movements,  and  so 
blunt  and  uncourteous  in  conversation,  that  he 
had  long  been  Christina's  butt  and  aversion.  For 
some  weeks  past,  this  half-grown  man  had  been  a 
constant  visitor  at  her  father's  table,  with  whom  he 
was  often  closeted  for  hours.  Christina,  out  of 
very  mischief,  had  played  off,  upon  this  luckless 
wight,  all  her  artillery  of  bright  glances  and  wreathed 
smiles,  without  being  able  to  extort  from  him  a 
single  compliment.  He  would  sit  and  stare  at 
e  3 
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her  for  hours,  without  speaking  a  word ;  and  some* 
times,  but  this  was  seldom  the  case,  he  had  con- 
descended to  laugh  at  her  bright  sallies.  Christina 
had  given  him  up  in  despair,  and  great  was  her  in- 
dignation at  her  father's  providing  her  with  such  a 
spouse  j  and  she  determined  to  affront  him  the  first 
time  they  were  left  alone  together.  As  if  aware 
of  her  hostile  intentions,  the  silent  youth  endea- 
voured to  exert  his  powers  of  pleasing,  and,  for 
the  first  time,  commenced  a  conversation  with  his 
fair  enslaver,  by  abruptly  asking  her  what  she 
thought  of  Alexander  the  Great  ? 

Christina  burst  out  a  laughing,  and  replied,  with 
great  simplicity,  that  "  she  had  never  thought  much 
about  him  ;  but  she  remembered,  whilst  reading  his 
history,  considering  him  a  madman." 

Ericson  eagerly  demanded  her  reason  for  pro- 
nouncing non  compos  mentis  the  greatest  conqueror 
the  world  ever  saw  ? 

' '  Had  Alexander  been  as  wise  a  man  as  he  was  a 
great  conqueror,"  said  Christina,  "  he  would  have 
learned  to  govern  himself  before  he  undertook  the 
subjugation  of  the  world." 

Ericson  reddened,  and  his  proud  eye  flashed,  as 
he  replied  with  some  warmth,  "  Cannot  you,  ma* 
dam,  enter  into  the  noble  zeal  which  hurries  a  brave 
man  into  the  focus  of  danger,  and  induces  him  to 
relinquish  life,  and  all  its  petty  enjoyments,  to  gain 
the  wreath  of  immortal  fame  ?  " 

"  No,  indeed,"  returned  Christina ;  u  I  have  no 
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feelings  in  common  with  the  destroyer.  I  would 
rather  be  celebrated  for  conferring  blessings  upon 
my  fellow-creatures,  than  be  immortalised  by  their 
curses.  I  have  ever  looked  upon  great  conquerors 
as  fools  or  madmen — a  scourge  to  their  own  people, 
and  an  intolerable  pest  to  society." 

"  My  lord/'  said  the  minister,  striving  to  mollify 
the  rising  choler  of  his  guest,  "  you  must  pay  no 
heed  to  my  daughter's  impertinencies.  Her  know- 
ledge of  battles  and  conquerors  is  confined  to  the 
chess-board.  On  that  limited  sphere,  she  enacts  the 
General  so  well,  that  even  an  old  soldier  like  me 
finds  some  difficulty  in  taming  her  audacity." 

Ericson  regained  his  composure,  and,  turning  to 
the  laughter-loving  Christina,  with  more  gallantry 
than  she  had  imagined  him  capable  of  displaying, 
challenged  her  to  play  a  game  with  him. 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  said  Christina ;  "  but  if  I 
should  beat  you  ?  " 

"  It  would  not  be  the  first  time  that  I  have  been 
vanquished  by  you,  Lady  Christina,"  said  Ericson, 
looking  her  full  in  the  face.  Christina  coloured,  and 
cast  her  eyes  to  the  ground,  only  to  flash  them  again 
upon  the  Count  with  a  proud  glance  of  mingled 
coquetry  and  disdain.  But  the  ice  was  broken — 
the  bashful  youth  had  gained  more  confidence  ;  and 
he  met  her  indignant  look  with  an  expression  of  ad- 
miration and  defiance. 

"  There  is  more  mettle  in  this  proud  boy  than  I 
imagined,"  thought  Christina,  as  she  took  her  seat 
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at  the  chess-board ;  "  my  father  has  set  me  to  play 
a  dangerous  game."  She  shaded  her  glowing  cheek 
with  her  hand,  and  fixed  her  eyes  immoveably  on 
the  board,  determined,  out  of  pure  contradiction,  to 
play  as  stupidly  as  she  possibly  could,  to  mortify  her 
opponent.  The  game,  however,  required  no  parti- 
cular skill  to  ensure  a  conquest  on  her  part.  Eric- 
son  scarcely  looked  at  his  pieces.  His  moves  were 
made  without  judgment :  they  were  rash,  and  easily 
counter-planned. 

"  My  queen  gives  check  to  the  king,"  said  Chris- 
tina, with  a  triumphant  air. 

"  Fair  tyrant,"  said  the  defeated,  "  do  not  you 
wish  that  you  could  make  the  king  your  prisoner  ?  " 

"  No,  it  is  enough  that  I  have  him  in  my  power." 

"  Most  completely,"  said  Ericson,  rising  and 
pushing  the  board  from  him :  "  you  have  check- 
mated me."  *  *  *  * 

"  Father,  how  could  you  impose  upon  me  by 
bringing  Count  Ericson  here  as  my  wooer  ?  Do  you 
imagine  that  a  girl  of  any  sensibility  or  taste,  could 
condescend  to  marry  that  awkward  boy  ?  " 

' '  He  is  nineteen ;  just  two  years  your  senior ;  is 
brave,  wealthy,  and  nobly  born.  What  would  you 
desire  more  ?  " 

"  My  cousin,"  said  Christina:  "  as  to  this  Count 
Ericson,  I  detest  him,  and  mean  to  tell  him  so  the 
very  next  time  I  have  the  misfortune  to  spend  a 
whole  evening  in  his  company." 

But  many  days  passed  away,  and  Christina  was 
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too  much  amused  in  tormenting  her  unfortunate 
lover,  to  put  her  threat  into  practice.  Besides,  Von 
Hesse  purposely  absented  himself  from  the  house  ; 
or,  when  present,  behaved  in  so  cold  and  distant  a 
manner,  that  Christina  saw  no  other  way  of  restor- 
ing him  to  his  senses  than  by  flirting  with  the 
Count. 

"  I  had  the  misfortune  to  dream  of  you  last 
night,"  she  said  one  morning  to  the  enamoured 
youth :  "  I  wish,  for  the  future,  that  you  would  not 
presume  to  disturb  my  slumbers  by  your  unwel- 
come presence." 

"  I,  too,  had  a  dream,"  said  Ericson  :  "  I  dreamt 
that  you  smiled  upon  me,  and  I  was  happy." 

"You  must  take  dreams  by  their  opposites," 
said  Christina.  *  I  know  better,  waking,  where  to 
bestow  my  smiles." 

"  How  did  I  appear  to  you  last  night?"  said  the 
Count. 

"  Oh,  just  as  agreeably  as  you  do  to-day." 

"  Scornful  girl,  teach  me  how  to  woo  you,"  cried 
Ericson,  suddenly  imprinting  a  kiss  upon  her  ruby 
lips.  This  freedom,  the  rudeness  of  which  he  was 
not  quite  aware  of,  was  repaid  by  so  smart  a  blow, 
that  the  offender,  as  he  rubbed  his  crimsoned  cheek, 
marvelled  how  it  could  have  been  inflicted  by  a 
hand  so  soft  and  delicate. 

"  Your  father  led  me  to  imagine,"  he  said,  in  a 
sullen  tone,  "  that  you  would  not  receive  my  ad- 
dresses with  indifference." 
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"  My  father  knew  nothing  about  the  matter," 
said  the  indignant  Christina,  "  or  he  never  would 
have  introduced  to  his  daughter  such  an  unman- 
nerly youth.  But  you  are  not  an  object  of  indif- 
ference"   Before  she  could  conclude  the  ominous 

sentence,  Von  Hesse  stood  before  her. 

e '  Who  are  you,  sir  ?  "  demanded  Ericson,  fiercely. 

"  A  soldier,"  said  Von  Hesse,  flinging  his  sword 
carelessly  upon  the  table:  "one  who  has  bled  in 
the  cause  of  his  country,  and  is  ready  to  die  in  her 
service." 

"  We  must  be  friends,"  said  Ericson,  extending 
his  hand. 

"  We  are  rivals,"  said  Von  Hesse,  drawing  back. 

"  Does  Christina  love  you  ?  " 

"  She  has  told  me  so  a  thousand  times.  See  what 
it  is  to  trust  to  the  faith  of  woman.  You  are  no 
longer  an  object  of  indifference,  and  I  resign  my 
claims." 

"  To  whom  ? "  said  Christina,  the  tears  slowly 
gathering  in  her  eyes. 

"  The  King,"  said  Von  Hesse,  turning  away. 

"Stay!"  said  Charles.  The  young  man  reluc- 
tantly obeyed.  "  I  have  seen  your  face  before — 
what  is  your  name  ?  " 

"  Adolphus  Von  Hesse,  the  son  of  a  brave  officer, 
who  died  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  left  me  no  other 
heritage  than  his  good  name  and  my  mother's  tears." 

"  And  where  did  you  receive  that  scar  upon  your 
left  temple  ?  " 
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"  In  the  battle  of  Narva,  where  your  Majesty, 
with  a  handful  of  men,  defeated  the  armies  of 
Russia." 

**  You  need  no  other  passport  to  my  favour," 
said  Charles,  raising  him  from  the  ground,  as  he  at- 
tempted to  kneel  and  kiss  his  hand.  *  That  glorious 
day  made  me  act  the  part  of  a  soldier,  and  feel  like 
a  man.  Then  turning  to  Christina,  who  had  already 
dried  up  her  tears,  he  said  with  an  air  of  pleasantry, 
'*  By  my  sword,  maiden,  I  am  a  sorry  wooer. 
That  blow  of  thine  has  frightened  away  all  the 
Cupids  that  had  taken  possession  of  my  heart.  Do 
you  love  this  brave  youth  ?  " 

"  Most  sincerely." 

< '  What  prevents  your  union  ?  " 

"  My  father  refuses  to  make  us  happy." 

"  On  what  plea  ?  " 

"  He  has  higher  views  for  his  daughter." 

"Umph!"  said  Charles,  "I  see  through  them 
now  ;  but  Love  has  outwitted  the  politician.  Chris- 
tina, if  your  father  refuses  to  bestow  you  in  mar- 
riage on  the  man  of  your  heart,  why — I  will. 
Charles,  though  an  uncourteous  lover,  is  not  an 
ungenerous  friend." 

The  delighted  pair  sunk  at  his  feet;  and,  with 
blunt  good-humour,  he  united  their  hands.  Then, 
bending  over  the  blushing  Christina,  he  pressed 
upon  her  snowy  brow  the  last  kiss  of  love  he  ever 
proffered  to  woman. 

"  Will    your    Majesty   pardon    me,"    whispered 
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Christina,  "  for  inflicting  such  a  severe  blow  upon 
your  royal  cheek  ?  " 

' '  Silence/'  returned  Charles ;  "  have  I  not  amply 
revenged  the  injury  ?  My  bride  must  be  wooed  in  the 
field  of  battle,  and  won  'mid  the  shouts  of  victory  !" 

The  following  week  he  honoured  the  marriage  of 
Christina  and  Adolphus  with  his  royal  presence ;  and 
the  Disappointed  Politician  alone  wore  a  grave 
countenance  at  the  feast. 


SONNET, 

ON    THE    COLOSSAL    STATUE    OF    MOSES,    BY    MICHAEL 
ANGELO:  TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  ITALIAN  OF  ZAPPI, 

BY   SIR   AUBREY   DE   VERE. 

What  form,  in  everlasting  marble  wrought, 

Sits  giant-like,  art 's  noblest  triumph,  there  ? 
Voice  almost  trembles  on  the  lip,  high  thought 

Seems  throbbing  on  that  brow  of  grandeur  rare. 

'  Tis  Moses  !    Lo  !  that  beard  of  wreathing  hair, 
And  the  twin  glories  from  his  temples  shot — 

Moses  !  but  with  that  yet  diviner  air 
Upon  the  mount  from  God's  own  presence  caught. 
Such  was  he  once,  when  the  wave's  wild  rebound 

Hung  o'er  him  vast — such,  when  the  deathful  roar 

Of  waters  closed,  at  the  command  of  Heaven. 
And  ye,  vile  crew  !  once  worshippers  around 

A  worthless  calf — had  it  but  been  before  £given  ! 
A  shape  like  this,  almost  your  crime  had  been  for- 
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Sweet  pledge  of  absent  truth  !  when  first 
Thy  charms  upon  their  lover  burst, 

How  did  his  spirit  melt ! 
If  I,  who  ne'er  thy  worth  may  know, 
Yet  find  thy  beauties  on  me  grow, 

What  must  his  heart  have  felt  ? 

I  hear  him  sigh,  in  tones  subdued, 
"  There 's  her  own  simple  attitude, 

Her  unaffected  air, 
The  noble  brow,  the  careless  curl, 
The  shape,  the  hand.     Oh,  when  a  girl, 

She  was  not  half  so  fair  ! 

"  The  genial  thought,  the  gentle  grace, 
The  loveliness  of  that  dear  face, 

The  elegance,  beyond 
What  art  or  fashion  e'er  can  give, 
Those  eyes,  so  archly  sensitive, 

That  mouth,  so  firmly  fond. 

"  Tenacious  faith,  while  I  'm  away, 
Hath  banished  every  hue  more  gay 
Than  suits  the  mourning  dove  ; 
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No  toys,  save  those  I  gave,  are  there, 
My  miniature,  my  lock  of  hair, 
And  the  pure  flowers  I  love. 

"  That  casket,  with  the  letters  stored, 
Which  tell  how  truly  she 's  adored, 

Is  never  from  her  side  : 
She  seeks  no  converse  but  with  these, 
Begirt  with  glowing  memories 

An  angel  need  not  hide. 

"  While  sacred  yet  her  cherished  name, 
Her  face,  at  least,  I  '11  give  to  fame, 

Ay,  if  against  her  will ; 
Showing  how,  e'en  to  Love's  content, 
Identity  and  sentiment 

Are  wed  by  feeling  skill." 

Newton,  thou  hast  a  zeal,  to  seek 
The  rays  that  deck  the  palest  cheek, 

Whose  roses  Love  hath  won ; 
Just  as  thy  namesake,  in  the  skies 
Found  lights  unseen  by  common  eyes, 

Though  he  created  none. 
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TEACHING    HOW    POETRY    IS    BEST   PAID   FOR. 
BY   THE   AUTHOR   OP   "  LILLIAN." 

Non  voglio  cento  scudi.— Song. 

Oh  say  not  that  the  minstrel's  art, 

The  pleasant  gift  of  verse, 
Though  his  hopes  decay,  though  his  friends  depart, 

Can  ever  be  a  curse  ; — 
Though  Sorrow  reign  within  his  heart, 

And  Penury  hold  his  purse. 

Say  not  his  toil  is  profitless  ; — 

Though  he  charm  no  rich  relation, 

The  Fairies  all  his  labours  bless 
With  such  remuneration, 

As  Mr.  Hume  would  soon  confess, 
Beyond  his  calculation. 

Annuities,  and  three  per  cents, 

Little  cares  he  about  them  ; 
And  India  bonds,  and  tithes,  and  rents, 

He  rambles  on  without  them  : 
But  love,  and  noble  sentiments, — 

Oh,  never  bid  him  doubt  them  ! 

*  «  *  *  » 

Young  Florice  rose  from  his  humble  bed, 

And  prayed  as  a  good  youth  should  ; 
And  forth  he  sped,  with  a  lightsome  tread, 

Into  the  neighbouring  wood ; 
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He  knew  where  the  berries  were  ripe  and  red, 
And  where  the  old  oak  stood. 


And  as  he  lay,  at  the  noon  of  day, 

Beneath  the  ancient  tree, 
A  grayhaired  pilgrim  passed  that  way ; 

A  holy  man  was  he, 
And  he  was  wending  forth  to  pray 

At  a  shrine  in  a  far  countrie. 

Oh,  his  was  a  weary  wandering, 

And  a  song  or  two  might  cheer  him. 

The  pious  youth  began  to  sing, 

As  the  ancient  man  drew  near  him ; 

The  lark  was  mute,  as  he  touched  the  string, 
And  the  thrush  said  "  Hear  him,  hear  him  !" 

He  sang  high  tales  of  the  martyred  brave  ; 

Of  the  good,  and  pure,  and  just  ; 
Who  have  gone  into  the  silent  grave, 

In  such  deep  faith  and  trust, 
That  the  hopes  and  thoughts  which  sain  and  save 

Spring  from  their  buried  dust. 

The  fair  of  face,  and  the  stout  of  limb, 
Meek  maids,  and  grandsires  hoary  ; 

Who  have  sung  on  the  cross  their  rapturous  hymn, 
As  they  passed  to  their  doom  of  glory  ; — 

Their  radiant  fame  is  never  dim, 

Nor  their  names  erased  from  story. 
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Time  spares  the  stone  where  sleep  the  dead 
With  angels  watching  round  them ; 

The  mourner's  grief  is  comforted, 

As  he  looks  on  the  chains  that  bound  them ; 

And  peace  is  shed  on  the  murderer's  head, 

As  he  kisses  the  thorns  that  crowned  them. 

Such  tales  he  told ;  and  the  pilgrim  heard 

In  a  trance  of  voiceless  pleasure  ; 
For  the  depths  of  his  inmost  soul  were  stirred, 

By  the  sad  and  solemn  measure : 
"  I  give  thee  my  blessing," — was  his  word ; 

«  It  is  all  I  have  of  treasure  !" 


A  little  child  came  bounding  by ; 

And  he,  in  a  fragrant  bower, 
Had  found  a  gorgeous  butterfly, 

Rare  spoil  for  a  nursery  dower, 
Which,  with  fierce  step,  and  eager  eye, 

He  chased  from  flower  to  flower. 

"  Come  hither,  come  hither/'  'gan  Florice  call ; 

And  the  urchin  left  his  fun  ; 
So  from  the  hall  of  poor  Sir  Paul 

Retreats  the  baffled  dun  ; 
So  Ellen  parts  from  the  village  ball, 

Where  she  leaves  a  heart  half  won. 

Then  Florice  did  the  child  caress, 
And  sang  his  sweetest  songs : 
f  3 
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Their  theme  was  of  the  gentleness, 

Which  to  the  soul  belongs, 
Ere  yet  it  knows  the  name  or  dress 

Of  human  rights  and  wrongs. 

And  of  the  wants  which  make  agree 

All  parts  of  this  vast  plan ; 
How  life  is  in  whate'er  we  see, 

And  only  life  in  man  : — 
What  matter  where  the  less  may  be, 

And  where  the  longer  span  ? 

And  how  the  heart  grows  hard  without 

Soft  Pity's  freshening  dews  ; 
And  how  when  any  life  goes  out 

Some  little  pang  ensues  ; — 
Facts  which  great  soldiers  often  doubt, 

And  wits  who  write  reviews. 

Oh,  Song  hath  power  o'er  Nature's  springs, 
Though  deep  the  Nymph  has  laid  them ! 

The  child  gazed,  gazed,  on  the  gilded  wings, 
As  the  next  light  breeze  displayed  them  ; 

But  he  felt  the  while  that  the  meanest  things 
Are  dear  to  him  that  made  them  ! 


The  sun  went  down  behind  the  hill, 
The  breeze  was  growing  colder  ; 

But  there  the  minstrel  lingered  still ; 
And  amazed  the  chance  beholder, 
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Musing  beside  a  rippling  rill, 

With  a  harp  upon  his  shoulder. 

And  soon,  on  a  graceful  steed  and  tame, 

A  sleek  Arabian  mare, 
The  Lady  Juliana  came, 

Riding  to  take  the  air, 
With  Lords  of  fame,  at  whose  proud  name 

A  radical  would  swear. 

The  minstrel  touched  his  lute  again. — 
It  was  more  than  a  sultan's  crown, 

When  the  Lady  checked  her  bridle  rein, 
And  lit  from  her  palfrey  down  : — 

What  would  you  give  for  such  a  strain, 
Rees,  Longman,  Orme,  and  Brown  ? 

He  sang  of  Beauty's  dazzling  eyes, 

Of  Beauty's  melting  tone ; 
And  how  her  praise  is  a  richer  prize 

Than  the  gems  of  Persia's  throne ; 
And  her  love  a  bliss  which  the  coldly  wise 

Have  never,  never,  known. 

He  told  how  the  valiant  scoff  at  fear, 
When  the  sob  of  her  grief  is  heard ; 

How  they  couch  the  spear  for  a  smile  or  tear, 
How  they  die  for  a  single  word ; — 

Things  which,  I  own,  to  me  appear 
Exceedingly  absurd. 
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The  Lady  soon  had  heard  enough  : 
She  turned  to  hear  Sir  Denys 

Discourse,  in  language  vastly  gruff, 
About  his  skill  at  Tennis  ; 

While  smooth  Sir  Guy  described  the  stuff 
His  mistress  wore  at  Venice 

The  Lady  smiled  one  radiant  smile, 
And  the  Lady  rode  away. — 

There  is  not  a  lady  in  all  our  Isle, 
I  have  heard  a  Poet  say, 

Who  can  listen  more  than  a  little  while 
To  a  poet's  sweetest  lay. 

•  •  •  »  • 

His  mother's  voice  was  fierce  and  shrill, 

As  she  set  the  milk  and  fruit : 
t(  Out  on  thine  unrewarded  skill, 

And  on  thy  vagrant  lute  ; 
Let  the  strings  be  broken  an  they  will, 

And  the  beggar  lips  be  mute  !" 

Peace,  peace  ! — the  Pilgrim  as  he  went 
Forgot  the  minstrel's  song ; 

But  the  blessing  that  his  wan  lips  sent 
Will  guard  the  minstrel  long ; 

And  keep  his  spirit  innocent, 

And  turn  his  hand  from  wrong. 

Belike  the  Child  had  little  thought 
Of  the  moral  the  minstrel  drew ; 
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But  the  dream  of  a  deed  of  kindness  wrought — 

Brings  it  not  peace  to  you  ? 
And  doth  not  a  lesson  of  virtue  taught 

Teach  him  that  teaches  too  ? 

And  if  the  Lady  sighed  no  sigh 

For  the  minstrel,  or  his  hymn  ; — 
But  when  he  shall  lie  'neath  the  moonlit  sky. 

Or  lip  the  goblet's  brim, 
What  a  star  in  the  mist  of  memory 

Her  smile  will  be  to  him  ! 


CONTEMPLATION: 

A  PICTURE. 

"  Quiet  as  a  nun — breathless  with  adoration." 

WORDSWORTH. 

O  thou  beautiful  star  of  the  beautiful  sea, 

Who  but  could  linger,  and  gaze  upon  thee, 

As  thou  from  yon  shoreland  art  watching  the  day 

Die  slow  over  mountain  and  billow  away, 

Whilst  the  first  fairy  lamp,  from  the  blue  twilight's 

shrine, 
Rises  up  in  her  beauty  to  gaze  upon  thine. 

The  dim  clouds  are  dying  in  beauty  on  high, 

And  the  faint  winds  are  wafting  them  far  o  'er  the 
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They  came  with  the  day-star — they  die  too  with 

him ; 
And  hush !   o  'er  the  wave — '  tis  their  low  vesper* 

hymn; 
And  hark  !  o  'er  the  mountains,  as  there  they  sink 

down, 
How  their  lone  voices  die  o  'er  the  far  horizon. 


The  shadows  are  coming  with  darkness  and  blight, 
And  the  moon  rises  up  like  a  spirit  of  light : 
How  lovely  and  lone  in  her  soul  does  she  seem, 
As  she  comes  o'er  the  wave  like  a  beautiful  dream, 
And  gazes  and  smiles  in  her  love  upon  thee, 
Where  thou  art  alone  by  the  shadowy  sea ! 

And  thou  by  the  cold  rock  art  slumbering  there, 

Like  a  beautiful  image  of  pale  despair, — 

Like  a  vision  of  night  on  the  lone  sea-shore, 

Or  a  spirit  come  down  from  the  moonlight  hoar,— 

Or  a  soul  that  is  waiting  for  morning 's  wings, 

To  flee,  like  a  bird,  unto  Eden's  springs ! 

They  are  gone  o'er  the  desert — the  lovely  and  fair  ; 
Pale  flowers  were  wreathed  in  their  beautiful  hair: 
They  passed  with  the  pale  moonlight  shadows  away, 
Ere  the  violet  awoke  to  the  dawning  of  day ; 
Ere  the  silence  of  midnight  had  gone  from  on  high, 
Or  the  morn-star  shone  over  the  dawn  of  the  sky. 
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They  are  gone,  like  a  dream,  from  this  shadowy- 
world  : 
I  saw  their  bright  wings  '  neath  the  darkness  un- 
furled : 
They  passed  like  the  song  of  a  burial  hymn, 
They  died  like  the  leaves  in  the  twilight  dim  ; 
They  will  sleep  in  the  valley  of  darkness  and  gloom, 
Till  the  lightning  shall  rush  on  their  path  from  the 
tomb. 

And  thou,  lovely  spirit  of  shore  and  of  sea  ! 

Thou  art  spreading  thy  wings  on  the  moonlight  to 

flee; 
And  oh  !  wilt  thou  go,  ere  the  sea-flower  has  birth, 
Ere  the  lark  rises  up  from  the  shadowy  earth, 
Ere  the  starlight  of  heaven  has  gone  to  the  grave, 
Or  the  beautiful  day  rises  up  o  'er  the  wave  ? 

And  oh !  must  it  be,  and  that  thou  too  should 'st  die, 

With  silence  to  tell  it  alone  to  the  sky  ? — 

That  thy  soul  should  rise  up  as  a  beautiful  doye, 

And  murmur  of  joy  in  the  heavens  above  ? 

Yet,  who  that  could  weep  ? — for  thy  spirit  was  given 

Unto  earth,  but  to  tell  that  its  hope  was  in  heaven ! 
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PRIVATE     THEATRICALS. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "   LILLIAN." 

LADY  ARABELLA  FUSTIAN  TO  LORD  CLARENCE  FUSTIAN. 

Sweet,  when  Actors  first  appear 

The  loud  collision  of  applauding  gloves  ! 

MOULTRIE. 

Your  labours,  my  talented  brother, 

Are  happily  over  at  last ; 
They  tell  me,  that,  some  how  or  other, 

The  Bill  is  rejected, — or  past : 
And  now  you  '11  be  coming,  I  'm  certain, 

As  fast  as  four  posters  can  crawl, 
To  help  us  to  draw  up  our  curtain, 

As  usual,  at  Fustian  Hall. 

Arrangements  are  nearly  completed  ; 

But  still  we  Ve  a  lover  or  two, 
Whom  Lady  Albina  entreated, 

We  'd  keep,  at  all  hazards,  for  you : 
Sir  Arthur  makes  horrible  faces, — 

Lord  John  is  a  trifle  too  tall, — 
And  your's  are  the  safest  embraces 

To  faint  in,  at  Fustian  Hall. 

Come,  Clarence ; — it 's  really  enchanting 

To  listen  and  look  at  the  rout ; 
We  're  all  of  us  puffing,  and  panting, 

And  raving,  and  running  about ; 
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Here  Kitty  and  Adelaide  bustle ; 

There  Andrew  and  Anthony  bawl  ; 
Flutes  murmur,  chains  rattle,  robes  rustle, 

In  chorus,  at  Fustian  Hall. 

By  the  bye,  there  are  two  or  three  matters 

We  want  you  to  bring-  us  from  town  ; 
The  Inca's  white  plumes  from  the  hatter's, 

A  nose  and  a  hump  for  the  Clown : 
We  want  a  few  harps  for  our  banquet, 

We  want  a  few  masks  for  our  ball : 
And  steal  from  your  wise  friend  Bosanquet 

His  white  wig,  for  Fustian  Hall. 

Huncamunca  must  have  a  huge  sabre, 

Friar  Tuck  has  forgotten  his  cowl ; 
And  we  're  quite  at  a  stand-still  with  Weber, 

For  want  of  a  lizard  and  owl  : 
And  then,  for  our  funeral  procession, 

Pray  get  us  a  love  of  a  pall  ; 
Or  how  shall  we  make  an  impression 

On  feelings,  at  Fustian  Hall  ? 

And,  Clarence,  you  '11  really  delight  us, 

If  you  '11  do  your  endeavour  to  bring 
From  the  Club  a  young  person  to  write  us 

Our  prologue,  and  that  sort  of  thing  ; 
Poor  Crotchet,  who  did  them  supremely, 

Is  gone,  for  a  Judge,  to  Bengal  ; 
I  fear  we  shall  miss  him  extremely, 

This  season,  at  Fustian  Hall. 
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Come,  Clarence  ; — your  idol  Albina 

Will  make  a  sensation,  I  feel  ; 
We  all  think  there  never  was  seen  a 

Performer,  so  like  the  O'Neill. 
At  rehearsals,  her  exquisite  fancy 

Has  deeply  affected  us  all ; 
For  one  tear  that  trickles  at  Drury, 

There  '11  be  twenty  at  Fustian  Hall. 

Dread  objects  are  scattered  before  her, 

On  purpose  to  harrow  her  soul  ; 
She  stares,  till  a  deep  spell  comes  o'er  her, 

At  a  knife,  or  a  cross,  or  a  bowl. 
The  sword  never  seems  to  alarm  her, 

That  hangs  on  a  peg  to  the  wall, 
And  she  dotes  on  thy  rusty  old  armour, 

Lord  Fustian,  of  Fustian  Hall. 

She  stabbed  a  bright  mirror  this  morning, — 

Poor  Kitty  was  quite  out  of  breath, — 
And  trampled,  in  anger  and  scorning, 

A  bonnet  and  feathers  to  death. 
But  hark, — I  've  a  part  in  the  Stranger, — 

There 's  the  Prompter's  detestable  call  : 
Come,  Clarence, — our  Romeo  and  Ranger, 

We  want  you  at  Fustian  Hall. 
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It  is  the  depth  of  night :  far,  far  on  high 
The  still  white  moon  insensibly  is  stealing 
Along  the  fleecy  clouds  and  dim  blue  sky, 
From  out  her  silver  cup  to  mortals  dealing 
The  invisible  dews  ofrest  and  slumb'rous  feeling; 
And  human  griefs,  and  weariness,  and  pain, 
Are  hushed  beneath  that  eye  so  soft  and  healing, 
As  weary  winds,  that  all  day  long  did  '  plain 
Through  some  deserted  hall,  at  night  go  rest  again. 


And  thou  belike,  my  gentle  Theocrine, 

Art  laid  in  slumber  calm  and  innocent, 

Lulled  by  sweet  thoughts,  (such  rest  be  ever  thine!) 

Fit  close  of  day  in  happy  duties  spent 

And  tendances  of  love,  with  converse  blent 

And    pleasant    household    smiles  :    so    liest    thou 

dreaming 
Like  infancy  serene  and  confident, 
While  the  meek  moonlight,  through  the  casement 

streaming 
Upon  thy  sleeping  face,  makes  sweeter  its  sweet 

seeming. 
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III. 

But  not  to  me,  fair  love  !  but  not  to  me 

Comes  genial  rest,  though  oft  entreated  dear 

But  troublous  thoughts,  that  nightly  watchers  be 

Beside  my  lonely  chair,  the  offspring  drear 

Of  restless  grief  and  heart-oppressing  fear, 

True  to  their  penal  ministry,  repel 

Soft-footed  sleep,  with  looks  and  tones  severe, 

And  words,  whose  import  deep  I  may  not  tell 

In  this  rash  song,  but  guard  like  an  unuttered  spell. 

IV. 

Oh  !  woe  is  me,  that  I  am  forced  to  wrong 
With  my  vain  griefs,  and  moans  importunate, 
The  beauty  of  fair  silence  !  All  too  long 
Has  this  sad  strife  endured,  this  wild  debate 
'  Twixt  feeble  will  and  adamantine  fate  : 
When  will  it  end  ?    What  new  and  vital  power, 
Forth  walking  'mid  the  spirit's  desolate 
And  ruined  places,  there  shall  plant  the  flower 
Of  hope   and   natural  joy,   and  build  for  peace  a 
bower. 


O  Theocrine  !  the  spring  returns  again, 
The  heavenly  spring,  and  joy  is  over  all : 
The  deep  thick  grass  is  wet  with  sunny  rain, 
Whose  pattering  drops  like  low  soft  music  fall 
On  the  wood-wanderer's  ear  : 

w.  s.  w. 
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Our  way  of  travel,  through  the  waste  of  life, 
Is  brightened  ever  by  a  two-fold  beam  ; 
One,  the  rich  sun-burst  of  delusive  light, 
Poured,  fair  in  seeming,  on  the  destined  track 
Untrodden  yet ;  and  one,  the  gentle  gleam 
Which  quivers  still  above  the  fading  past. 
Two  comforters  are  ours  in  many  ills  : 
Hope,  in  her  glistening  vest,  with  fearless  brow, 
Wreathed  by  the  undying  rose,  and  eyes  turned  back 
To  cheer,  as  rougher  grows  the  wearying  path ; 
And  Memory,  daughter  of  departed  hours, 
Whose  mystic  influence,  like  the  alchemic  Day, 
Makes  gold  whate'er  it  rests  upon,  from  each 
Of  Nature's  simple  and  recurrent  shapes, 
Tree,  stone,  flower,  cloud,  or  but  the  shades  of  these 
Limned  and  preserved,  deducing  subtle  force, 
And  strength  to  waken  feelings  which  the  heart 
Retains,  as  echoes,  'neath  some  cavern  grey 
Lurking  unseen,  but  by  one  little  note 
Evoked  to  answer  with  their  thousand  tongues, 
And  make  that  music  which  was  but  its  sign. 

So  roves  the  excursive  thought,  when  wakened  thus 
By  some  fair  picture  of  untroubled  skies, 
And  flocks  dispersed  beneath  the  gaze  of  noon, 
o  3 
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And  shepherd  stretched  in  idlesse,  minstrel  rude 
Of  strains,  which  resonant  o  'er  field  and  mead 
Steal  trembling  on,  among  the  far-off  hills 
To  linger  ere  they  die. — How  freshly,  then, 
Comes  Boyhood's  vision  back — Utopian  dream 
Of  single-hearted  Faith,  and  changeless  Love, 
And  calm-eyed  Justice,  lingering  still  below 
Within  the  compass  of  the  straw-built  shed. 
For  where  the  district  which,  to  youthful  eyes, 
Can  vie  in  charms  with  Arcady  the  blest  ? 
What  pleasure  like  the  pastoral  license  given 
To  steal  abroad,  while  yet  the  red-stoled  morn 
Halts  at  day's  threshold,  and,  when  noon  looks  down, 
Spangling  the  wave,  beneath  the  ancient  wood, 
Thick  set  with  oak  and  ash  of  giant  bole, 
And  hazel  dense,  whose  boughs  in  green  embrace 
Seem  hiding  ambushed  night,  to  carve  the  bark, 
Moss-grown  and  ridged,  with  one  seductive  name  ? 
Such  was  the  life  which  woke  to  praise  thy  lyre, 
Old  Syracusan  melodist !  when  Faun 
And  Nymph,  with  ivied  locks  and  cheek  embrowned, 
Leant  from  the  clustering  vine  to  mark  the  lay  ; 
And  such  thy  subject,  whose  too  courtly  verse 
Ferrara  and  her  princely  Este  crowned, 
Not  least  upon  a  roll  where  many  shine. 
And  has  not  Albion  nursed  the  peaceful  sense, 
And  seen  a  time  when  crook  and  oaten  reed 
Were  ever-present  signs  of  love  and  song  ? 
Witness  the  yet  unperished  page  of  him, 
The  child  of  Valour,  whose  scarce  minished  thread 
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Death  rent  at  Zutphen — witness  many  a  frame 
Round  oaken  corridor  and  stately  hall, 
Where,  in  silk  weeds,  the  noble  shepherdess 
Shows  Fashion's  bearing  to  the  unthankful  waste ; 
Or  swain,  with  broidered  vest  and  gartered  knee 
Pipes,  vainly  emulous  of  Dorian  lips. 
And  let  the  volume  witness,  stained  and  torn, 
Of  little  worth,  but  fraught  with  varied  strains 
To  Amaryllis  mild,  and  Sylvia  gay, 
And  Chloe  of  the  cold  disdainful  eye, 
The  themes  and  cynosures  of  passion  once, 
But  o'er  whose  chill  and  earthly  resting-place 
The  nettle  long  has  waved,  and  hoary  stone 
Told  to  all  eyes  that  she,  who  sleeps  below, 
Was  fair,  and  young,  and  well  beloved  in  vain. 

Nations,  as  those  whose  numbers  form  the  name, 
Have  times  of  youth  and  strength,  and  palsied  age — 
The  dreams,  and  power,  and  helplessness  of  each ; 
And  as  the  man,  in  perfect  form  matured, 
Smiles  at  the  weakness  of  his  infant  hours, 
So  we  of  riper  knowledge,  and,  perchance, 
Of  hearts  more  hard  to  touch,  and  stern  to  win, 
Deride  those  visions  which  our  fathers  praised 
And  deemed  perfection — but,  alas  !  for  all 
Who  antedate  the  chilling  reign  of  Truth, 
And  freeze  the  stream  of  Fancy  at  its  well ; 
Reality's  abstractions  comfortless 
Pursuing,  from  the  cradle  to  the  tomb. 
Ill  shall  the  stern  result  repay  the  search ; 
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And  what  saith  he,  whose  heaven-directed  lip 

Drank  deeper  of  the  intellectual  fount 

Than  earth's  most  favoured — "  Vanity  and  loss 

Is  mortal  toil,  and  he  who  gathers  most 

Of  wisdom's  fruit,  shall  heighten  sorrow  too.' 


TO  DERWENT- WATER. 

I  bless  thee,  but  thou  canst  not  know 

Why,  lovely  lake,  I  bless  thee  so  ! 

I  kiss  the  tiny  ripple  thrown 

By  pulses  on  thy  margin  stone  ; — 

I  woo  thee  with  a  lover's  care, 

And  words  more  soft  than  summer  air  ; 

I  've  languished  oft  for  thee  of  yore 

On  ocean  wave  and  tropic  shore ! — 

Not  for  thou  turn'st  thine  azure  eye, 

Like  smiling  infant,  on  the  sky, — 

Not  for  that  on  thy  virgin  face 

Is  mirrored  majesty  with  grace  ! — 

Oh !  not  for  this, — though  youth  be  mine, — 

Swells  my  fixed  soul  within  her  shrine ; — 

In  sooth,  dear  thought  of,  dreamt  of  lake  ! 

I  love  thee  for  my  sweet  maid's  sake  ! 

H.  N.  C. 
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LOVE'S  EDUCATION. 

BY   THE   AUTHOR   OP   "THE    SIEGE   OF   DAMASCUS." 

When  Love  was  an  infant,  the  riotous  elf ! 
He  set  at  defiance  e'en  Venus  herself; 
His  bells  and  his  coral  were  soon  flung  away, 
And  he  broke  from  his  go-cart  the  very  first  day. 

He  kicked,  and  he  romped,  and  he  knocked  down 

his  nurse ; 
He  scolded  his  mother ;  and,  what  was  still  worse, 
He  swore  he  would  never  be  pestered  with  clothes, 
And  still  he  goes  naked,  as  every  one  knows. 

They  thought  it  was  time,  then,  to  send  him  to  school; 
And  lest  the  young  urchin  should  grow  up  a  fool, 
They  chose  the  sweet  maidens  of  Castaly's  well 
To  teach  him  his  letters,  to  read  and  to  spell. 

But  Cynthius  one  day  came  to  Castaly's  shade, 
To  romp  with  each  Muse,  and  to  kiss  every  maid, 
When  pretty  young  Love  caught  the  Deity's  eye, 
His  cheek  was  so  rosy,  his  look  was  so  sly. 

He  taught  him  to  sing,  and  he  lent  him  his  lyre, 
Which  Cupid  immediately  threw  in  the  fire  ; 
But,  being  Apollo's,  it  suffered  no  harm, 
But  grew  more  melodious,  more  tuneful,  and  warm. 
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He  stole  the  God's  bow,  and,  adjusting  the  string, 
Aimed  full  at  his  mistresses  all  in  a  ring  ; 
The  bow  was  so  strong,  and  so  pointed  the  dart, 
He  shot  little  Erato  quite  to  the  heart. 

Then  fearing  the  daughters  of  Castaly's  spring, 
The  sly  little  dog  on  the  instant  took  wing; 
And,  Pegasus  having  that  day  gone  astray, 
The  Muses  were  tricked,  and  the  Boy  got  away. 

He  flew  a  long  distance,  and,  meeting  the  Graces, 
Was  pleased  with  their  figures  and  sweet  pretty  faces, 
So  joined  them,  and  made  up  his  mind  to  repair 
His  darts  with  their  eye-beams,  his  bow  with  their 
hair. 

But  Love  is  a  rover,  and  never  will  stay, 
Just  bids  us  good  morrow,  and  hurries  away ; 
He  wounds  maidens'  hearts,  and  away  will  he  fly, 
Nor  heed  their  sad  plaint,  and  the  tear  in  their  eye. 

But  thus  while  he  wandered,  his  bow-string  got  wet, 
And  poor  little  Cupid  was  quite  in  a  pet ! 
'Twas  useless,  and  rain  had  so  blunted  his  dart, 
It  glanced  off  quite  harmless  from  many  a  heart. 

He  fumed  and  he  frowned,  and  he  ran  and  he  flew, 
He  called  on  his  Mother,  but  nothing  would  do ; 
Till  wearied  with  crying,  with  rage,  and  despair, 
He  cursed  all  the  Graces,  their  eyes,  and  their  h«*-. 
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But,  as  he  was  grieving  and  whining,  drew  near 
Two  ill-looking  beings,  both  old  and  austere ; 
Together  they  walked,  like  two  gulls  in  a  calm, 
For  Plutus  and  Hymen  aye  go  arm  in  arm. 

They  spoke  to  the  Boy,  and  condoled  with  his  grief, 
And  told  him  they  soon  would  afford  him  relief : 
They  wiped  off  his  tears,  and  quite  laughed  at  the 

thought, 
That  Love  by  the  Graces  should  ever  be  caught. 

At  first  he  was  shy,  for  he  dreaded  the  look 
Of  Hymen's  strong  chain,  and  his  ugly  great  book  : 
At  length  he  got  courage,  and  gaily  inquired 
What  good  they  could  do  him,  and  what  they  desired? 

Then  Plutus  was  spokesman,  and  bade  him  be  bold, 
And  tip  all  his  arrow-heads  always  with  gold, 
Which  never  will  blunt,  but  will  ever  defy 
The  rain  and  the  sleet  of  the  wintriest  sky. 

"  And  what  is  this  chain  for  ?"  the  little  God  cried, 
Which  Hymen  had  slyly  laid  down  by  his  side. 
"  To  bind  all  the  game  your  new  arrows  may  hit, 
For  they,  you  must  know,  will  not  kill  a  tomtit." 

Beware,  then,  ye  maidens,  whatever  your  graces, 
Nor  think  yourselves  safe,  from  the  bloom  of  your 

faces; 
For  Love  is  grown  prudent,  and  wary,  and  cold  ; 
And  now  all  his  darts  are  tipped  only  with  gold. 
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TOUCHSTONE   AND    AUDREY. 

Touchstone,  Audrey,  and  William. 

Touchstone.  It  is  meat  and  drink  to  me  to  see  a 
clown :  By  my  troth,  we  that  have  good  wits,  have 
much  to  answer  for;  we  shall  be  flouting;  we  cannot 
hold. 

William.  Good  even,  Audrey. 

Audrey.  God  ye  good  even,  William. 

Will.  And  good  even  to  you,  sir. 

Tou.  Good  even,  gentle  friend.  Cover  thy  head, 
cover  thy  head ;  nay,  pr'ythee,  be  covered.  How 
old  are  you,  friend  ? 

Will.  Five-and-twenty,  sir. 

Tou.  A  ripe  age :  is  thy  name  William  ? 

Will.  William,  sir. 

Tou.  A  fair  name  :  wast  born  i'  the  forest  here  ? 

Will.  Ay,  sir,  I  thank  God. 

Tou.  Thank  God  ; — a  good  answer :  art  rich  ? 

Will.  'Faith,  sir,  so  so. 

Tou.  So  so  ;  'Tis  good,  very  good,  very  excellent 
good : — and  yet  it  is  not ;  it  is  but  so  so.  Art  thou 
wise? 

Will.  Ay,  sir,  I  have  a  pretty  wit. 

Tou.  Why,  thou  say'st  well.  I  do  now  remember  a 
saying ;  "  The  fool  doth  think  he  is  wise,  but  the 
"  wise   man  knows   himself  to  be   a  fool."     The 
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heathen  philosopher,  when  he  had  a  desire  to  eat  a 
grape,  would  open  his  lips  when  he  put  it  into  his 
mouth ;  meaning  thereby,  that  grapes  were  made  to 
eat,  and  lips  to  open.    You  do  love  this  maid  ? 

Will.  I  do,  sir. 

Tou.  Give  me  your  hand  :  art  thou  learned? 

Will.  No,  sir. 

Tou.  Then  learn  this  of  me  ;  to  have  is  to  have  : 
for  it  is  a  figure  in  rhetoric,  that  drink,  being 
poured  out  of  a  cup  into  a  glass,  by  filling  the  one 
doth  empty  the  other :  for  all  your  writers  do  con- 
sent, that  ipse  is  he;  now  you  are  not  ipse,  for  I 
am  he. 

Will.  Which  he,  sir. 

Tou.  He,  sir,  that  must  marry  this  woman :  there- 
fore, you  clown,  abandon, — which  is  in  the  vulgar, 
leave, — the  society, — which  in  the  boorish  is,  com- 
pany— of  this  female, — which  in  the  common  is,—* 
woman, — which  together  is,  abandon  the  society  of 
this  female ;  or,  clown,  thou  perishest ;  or,  to  thy 
better  understanding,  diest ;  or,  to  wit,  I  kill  thee, 
make  thee  away,  translate  thy  life  into  death,  thy 
liberty  into  bondage  :  I  will  deal  in  poison  with 
thee,  or  in  bastinado,  or  in  steel ;  I  will  bandy  with 
thee  in  faction ;  I  will  over-run  thee  with  policy ;  I 
will  kill  thee  a  hundred  and  fifty  ways;  therefore, 
tremble,  and  depart. 

Aud.  Do,  good  William. 

Will.  God  rest  you  merry,  sir. 

As  You  Like  It. 
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BY  THE   HON.   MBS.   NOBTON. 

"  Dbive  on,  postillion;  my  master  intends  to  walk 
— he  knows  his  way  about  here."  Such,  one  sweet 
evening  in  July,  1813,  were  the  words  uttered  by  an 
important  gentleman's  gentleman,  and  caught  eagerly 
by  the  villagers  of  Marsden — idlers,  who  watched 
the  rapid  course  of  Sir  Arnold  Stepney's  travelling 
carriage,  with  much  eagerness  and  admiration. 

The  scenes  around  him  were  indeed  familiar  to 
Sir  Arnold's  heart.  Years  had  passed  away,  circum- 
stances had  changed  with  him;  but  fortune's  fa- 
voured son  forgot  not  the  friends  of  his  infancy.  It 
was  to  visit  the  relative  who  had  watched  over  those 
early  days,  that  he  now  sought  the  obscure  village 
of  Marsden.  Mistress  Phoebe  Allen  was  one  of  two 
sisters,  daughters  to  a  farmer  in  the  neighbourhood: 
the  beauty  of  both  was  so  remarkable,  that  strangers 
were  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  farm  on  different 
pretexts,  merely  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  these  roses 
in  the  desert.  Sir  Henry  Stepney,  (then  a  widower,) 
saw,  admired,  and  finally  proposed  for  the  younger; 
but  Minny  Allen,  though  her  beauty  might  have 
done  honour  to  a  court,  was  not  fitted,  by  education 
and  circumstances,  to  be  the  wife  of  a  proud  baronet: 
their  union  was  not  happy;  and,  after  five  or  six 
years,  she  died — Sir  Henry  said,  of  a  decline- 
Mistress  Phoebe  Allen  thought,  of  a  broken  heart. 
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The  offspring  of  this  marriage  was  consigned  to 
the  care  of  his  aunt  when  his  father  went  abroad  ; 
and  was  allowed  to  remain  there,  neglected,  if  not 
forgotten,  till  the  death  of  Sir  Henry's  son,  by  his 
first  wife,  reminded  him  he  had  still  the  right  of  a 
father  over  the  young  Arnold.  From  this  time 
Mistress  Phoebe  Allen  saw  but  little  of  him,  and  for 
the  last  eleven  years  merely  knew  that  he  lived — 
was  clever  and  handsome — and  still  remembered 
her,  as  his  short  but  affectionate  letters  proved. 
As  Sir  Arnold  now  strolled  through  the  well-known 
fields ;  as  he  paused  at  the  church-yard  gate,  and 
looked  up  at  the  old  spire,  while  a  sudden  rush  of 
many  feelings,  crowding  into  his  heart,  produced  a 
sensation  almost  of  pain — he  remembered  the  quiet 
piety  of  his  instructress,  the  pure  and  passionate 
enthusiasm  for  holy  things,  even  for  trivial  forms 
and  ceremonies  connected  with  them,  that  burned 
in  his  soul,  when  his  home  was  with  her;  and 
though,  had  he  been  called  upon,  he  could  eloquently 
have  explained  many  changes  in  his  feelings  and 
opinions  since  that  time — though  years  had  altered 
his  entire  and  unreasoning  confidence  in  the  correct- 
ness of  his  kind  relative's  views  on  all  subjects,  into 
pity  for  some  of  her  prejudices,  and  contempt  for 
others;  yet,  as  Sir  Arnold  Stepney  looked  on  that 
spire,  and  remembered  that  mental  confidence,  he 
heaved  a  short  bitter  sigh. 

His  attention  was,  however,  speedily  riveted  on 
another  object.  As  he  turned  to  pass  on,  he  saw, 
h  2 
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on  one  of  the  mounds  of  turf  which  cover  the  graves 
of  the  poorer  classes,  a  girl  sleeping.  He  started, 
advanced  cautiously  a  few  steps,  and  was  confirmed 
in  his  opinion,  that,  in  all  the  countries  he  had 
visited,  he  had  never  seen  anything  so  incomparably 
lovely.  A  quantity  of  pale  brown  hair  fell  back 
from  her  forehead ;  and  the  sunshine,  beaming  full 
upon  a  very  brilliant  complexion,  gave  a  sort  of 
glory  to  her  features.  Confused  recollections  of  his 
favourite  pictures,  groups  by  Raphael,  angels  by 
Guido,  flashed  across  Arnold's  imagination :  some- 
thing else,  less  poetical,  apparently  flashed  across  it, 
for  he  suddenly  knelt  and  imprinted  a  fervent  kiss 
on  the  brow  of  the  object  before  him.  "  Don't," 
said  the  waking  beauty,  passing  her  hand  across  her 
eyes ;  "  don't,  Wallace !"  Arnold  Stepney's  sword 
was  already,  in  imagination,  through  Wallace's 
body,  when  the  girl  rose,  and  turned  her  full  dark 
eyes  upon  him. 

There  is,  generally  speaking,  a  striking  difference 
in  the  expression  of  the  same  features,  in  slumber 
and  awake.  Arnold  expected  to  be  startled  by  the 
flashing  beauty  of  those  eyes,  but,  though  his  admi- 
ration of  her  did  not  abate,  he  was  struck  by  the 
want  of  change  in  her  face.  There  was  little  timi- 
dity— little  animation  in  her  countenance ;  but,  for 
an  instant,  an  expression  of  earnest  and  intense 
fondness  beamed  from  it,  while  she  still  expected  to 
behold  the  object  of  her  dream.  She  saw  Arnold, 
coloured,  and  sat  down  again  on  the  grave.    Sir 
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Arnold  smiled,  and  addressed  a  few  words  to  her, 
spoken  lightly  and  in  jest ;  to  which  her  confusion 
prevented  her  giving  very  satisfactory  replies. 

He  would,  perhaps,  have  said  more;  but,  at  this 
moment,  the  expression  of  fondness  returned  to  the 
features  he  was  gazing  upon :  his  eye  followed  her's 
to  the  gate  of  the  church-yard,  and  beheld  a  very 
handsome,  bold-looking  young  man,  in  whose  coun- 
tenance surprise  contended  with  extreme  displeasure. 
As  she  advanced  a  step  to  meet  him,  he  came  for- 
ward hastily,  took  off  his  hat  to  Sir  Arnold,  and  then, 
holding  her  hand,  murmured — "  Jane,  do  you  know 
you  are  doing  very  wrong?" — "Do  not  say  so," 
said  Sir  Arnold;-  ee  I  have  been  asking  her  some 
questions  it  was  only  courteous  to  answer;"  and  he 
left  them.  When  he  had  proceeded  a  few  steps,  an 
irresistible  impulse  prompted  him  to  pause  and  look 
round.  The  young  pair  still  stood  at  the  church- 
yard gate;  Jane's  waist  was  encircled  by  Wallace's 
arm — her  head  leaned  against  his  shoulder ;  but  her 
eyes — those  eyes  her  lover  was  watching — followed 
her  new  acquaintance  across  the  meadow,  and  Sir 
Arnold  Stepney  was  contented. 

H  And  so,"  thought  Arnold,  as  he  laid  his  head 
on  his  pillow,  after  a  day  of  inquiry — "  this  beau- 
tiful being,  educated  beyond  her  rank,  not  from 
charity,  but  caprice,  with  all  the  poetry  of  love 
written  in  her  face,  is  now  a  servant  at  the  mill ! 
an  orphan  from  her  birth ;  dependent  for  support  on 
the  charity  of  strangers;  subservient  to  the  control 
h3 
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of  harsh  and  coarse  minds;  and  so  unaccustomed 
to  the  words  of  kindness  that" — and  here  the  hand- 
some form  of  her  young  and  eloquent  comforter 
intruded  on  his  memory.  As  the  outward  world 
closed  upon  his  drowsy  senses,  a  bright  world  of  his 
own  opened  before  him : — the  eternal  sunshine  gild- 
ing that  beautiful  brow ;  the  look  of  fondness  in 
those  eyes,  for  ever  beaming  on  himself;  and  her 
young  mind  expanded  and  improved  under  his 
careful  instructions,  till  every  thought  and  feeling 
should  be  interwoven  with  his  image.  When  Sir 
Arnold  Stepney  rose  in  the  morning,  and  the  fresh 
breeze  blew  through  the  open  casement,  he  smiled 
to  think  of  the  intense  happiness  it  had  given  him, 
while  dreaming,  to  suppose  himself  necessary  to  the 
existence  of  Jane,  the  servant  at  the  mill.  Three 
months,  however,  passed  away,  and  Sir  Arnold  was 
still  at  Marsden.  At  the  close  of  a  red  autumn 
day,  in  October,  he  stood  leaning  his  back  against 
the  low  church-yard  wall;  and  on  the  opposite 
mound  of  turf  sat  the  object  of  his  solicitude,  her 
hands  clasped  in  her  lap,  and  her  eyes  fixed  on  his, 
as  he  delivered  his  parting  words,  in  tones  where 
affection  and  command  were  strangely  blended : 
"  You  will  read  the  books  I  have  given  you,  Jane  ; 
and  you  will  think  of  me  while  you  read  them  :  the 
passages  I  have  marked  must  be  read  with  the 
greatest  attention ;  and  all  that  you  do  not  compre- 
hend, you  can  note  down,  and  when  I  come  again, 
I  will  explain  it  to  you."    There  was  a  pause,  and 
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the  tears  gathered  in  her  eyes,  f*  I  shall  be  here 
probably  in  April,  certainly  not  later  than  May  ; 
and,  by  that  time,  I  expect  my  sweet  Jane  will  have 
thoroughly  mastered  the  subjects  I  have  left  for  her 
consideration ;  and  amongst  them,  Jane,"  continued 
he,  while  his  voice  slightly  altered,  "  you  will  con- 
sider of  your  future  situation.  Now,  good  bye,  my 
poor  girl :  mind  all  I  have  said,  and  especially  don't 
allow  Wallace  to  kiss  you  till  I  return."  A  faint 
smile  answered  his  own,  as  she  looked  up  from  the 
shelter  of  his  arms :  it  lingered  till  his  form  was 
lost  in  the  distance;  and  then  she  sat  down,  and 
wept  bitterly. 

As  Sir  Arnold's  travelling  carriage  rolled  swiftly 
through  the  village,  he  thought  over  all  that  had 
passed  since  he  came  to  Marsden : — the  changes  in 
things  and  people — the  kindness  and  simplicity  of 
Mistress  Phoebe  Allen — and,  lastly,  that  he  might 
dwell  on  it  the  longer,  he  thought  of  Jane :  the 
perfect  symmetry  of  her  round  full  figure — the  un- 
rivalled brilliancy  of  her  complexion — the  intense 
tenderness  of  her  large  dark  eyes — the  eagerness 
and  aptitude  she  showed  for  instruction — the  purity 
of  her  uncontaminated  mind — the  fascination  of  her 
gentle  manner — the  music  of  her  happy  laugh — the 
timid  worship  she  paid  him  as  to  some  superior 
being — and  the  wild  charm  thrown  round  her  by  the 
struggling  of  a  naturally  clear  and  ardent  mind,  out 
of  the  darkness  which  surrounded  it.  "  Yes,  my 
sweet  Jane ;  yes,  we  shall  be  very  happy,"  mur- 
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mured  Sir  Arnold,  as  he  kissed  the  glossy  braid  of 
pale  brown  hair  he  had  drawn  from  his  pocket- 
book.  He  closed  the  book,  and  raised  his  eyes : 
the  carriage  was  turning  the  corner  of  the  street  of 
low  white  houses,  which  formed  the  village  of  Mars- 
den  :  at  the  garden  gate  of  one  of  the  neatest  of 
these,  stood  a  young  man  gazing  intently  on  the 
traveller ;  their  eyes  met :  "  Wallace !"  muttered 
Sir  Arnold,  involuntarily.  The  carriage  whirled 
past,  and  Wallace  turned  slowly  into  his  own  little 
comfortable  home  :  he  sate  down,  and  looked  round 
on  the  well-known  walls — the  brightly-coloured 
prints,  from  the  story  of  Ruth,  and  the  Prodigal 
Son ; — the  polished  spar  ornaments  on  the  chimney- 
piece — the  old  carved  oak  chairs ;  all  the  little  com- 
forts and  luxuries  of  which  he  had  hoped  to  make 
her  the  mistress.  "  God  protect  her  —  God  protect 
her !"  exclaimed  he,  as  he  buried  his  head  in  his 
hands,  and  groaned  in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart. 

An  hour  had  nearly  passed  away,  and  Wallace 
still  sate  in  the  same  position — his  folded  arms  on  the 
table,  and  his  head  bowed  upon  them.  Suddenly 
he  started  up.  ' '  Yes,"  said  he,  aloud ;  "  I  will  do 
it — I  will  do  it,  though  my  heart  burst  in  the  effort. 
What  a  selfish  wretch  I  have  been,  to  shrink  from 
warning  her  for  my  own  sake!  No,  let  her  hate 
me — let  her  cast  me  off  for  ever — let  her  refuse  to 
speak  to  me  again ;  but  I  will  warn  her  of  the  ruin, 
and  misery,  and  disgrace,  she  is  bringing  on  herself." 

In  the  church-yard  where  Arnold  left  her,  Jane 
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still  sate — her  eyes  red  and  swoln  with  weeping, 
and  her  hands  listlessly  clasped.  Wallace  drew  his 
breath  heavily  as  he  advanced.  "  Jane,"  said  he, 
"  I  am  come  to  comfort  you." — "  You  cannot  com- 
fort me,  Wallace :  indeed,  I  ought  not  to  want  com- 
fort ;  and  I  am  glad  some  one  coming  has  reminded 
me  how  foolish  it  is  to  sit  crying  here."  So  saying, 
Jane  rose,  and  would  have  passed  on ;  but  he  seized 
her  hand  with  a  tremulous  grasp : — *  Hear  me  for 
two  minutes,  for  the  sake  of  old  days ;  for  the  sake 
of  old  days,  dear  Jane,  do  hear  me."  She  stood 
passive  beneath  his  touch,  her  eyes  bent  on  the 
ground,  while  he  vainly  endeavoured  to  utter  some 
articulate  sound.  His  cheek  blanched ;  his  lip  qui- 
vered; his  whole  frame  shook  with  irresistible 
emotion :  he  sate  down  on  the  mound  she  had  just 
quitted,  and,  covering  his  face,  repeated  her  name 
in  a  smothered  voice.  The  sound  seemed  to  give 
him  tranquillity  :  he  rose,  and  stood  by  her  side. 
"  Jane,"  said  he,  firmly,  *  we  have  met  here  often 
before ;  and  for  the  sake  of  those  happy  days,  hap- 
pier than  I  shall  ever  spend  again ;  for  the  sake  of 
the  time  when  I  knew  you  innocent,  and  believed 
you  mine ;  hear  his  voice  patiently  who  has  so 
often  cheered  you  when  others  were  unkind.  You 
are  preparing  for  yourself  misery,  and  ruin,  and 
horror — you  are  drawing  down  on  your  head  the 
curse  of  God,  and  the  scorn  of  all  good  men — you 
are-  O  Jane  !  do  not  distrust  my  words,  do  not 
think  I  speak  as  a  lover.    Heaven  knows  I  could 
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have  seen  you  married  to  another,  and  not  mur- 
mured, if  you  were  happy ;  but  you  know,  Jane, 
you  cannot  look  forward  to  that — you  know  that 
when  you  renounce  the  lot  of  the  poor  man's  wife, 
it  is  only  to  become'  the  rich  man's  mistress ;  and, 
knowing  this,  I  ask  you,  I  only  ask  you,  to  weigh 
well  your  fate,  before  you  fix  it  for  ever."  He 
paused,  and  proceeded  solemnly — "  While  you  live, 
Jane,  and  while  /  live,  it  is  impossible  that  I  should 
not  be  interested  about  you ;  but  it  is  for  you  to 
decide,  and  that  now,  whether  that  interest  shall  be 
beneficial  to  yourself.  I  have  loved  you  fervently  ; 
I  do  love  you  fervently.  If  you  will  forsake  this 
wild  and  terrible  dream  that  has  tempted  you,  if 
you  will  only  promise  me  to  try  to  forget  it,  I  will 
make  you  my  wife,  in  the  face  of  God  and  man, 
within  three  Sundays.  I  know  you  might  be  the 
bride  of  richer  men ;  I  know  I  am  not  educated  as 
you  have  been ;  I  have  lived  among  poor  people, 
and  I  have  earned  my  bread,  and  my  father's  bread, 
and  have  struggled  on,  from  day  to  day,  with  a 
strong  arm  and  a  willing  heart,  without  being  able 
to  read  any  book  but  the  Bible :  but  this  also  I 
know,  Jane,  that  my  arm  shall  wither,  and  my 
heart  grow  cold,  before  harm  shall  come  nigh  you 
which  human  aid  can  avert,  or  before  you  shall 
want  what  human  toil  can  obtain.  And  this  I  know 
and  feel,  that,  were  all  the  knowledge,  power,  pride, 
and  glory,  of  the  earth  mine,  I  could  not  love  you 
better  than  I  do.    One  word  more,  Jane,  and  I  have 
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done.  If  the  lot  I  offer  you  be  such  as  you  can 
accept,  turn  to  me;  and,  from  the  moment  your 
head  rests  on  this  bosom,  never  shall  word  of  re- 
proach or  doubt  come  from  my  lips :  but  if-—"  and 
his  voice  sunk  to  a  hoarse  whisper,  m  if  you  can  not 
accept  it,  say  to  me  only,  c  It  is  too  late,  Wallace/ 
and,  from  that  time,  I  will  trouble  you  no  more; 
unless,  indeed,  an  hour  should  come,  an  hour  of  dis- 
tress, in  which  there  should  be  none,  as  of  old,  to 
comfort  you  but  me." 

There  was  a  long,  miserable  pause.  The  chill 
autumn  wind  whistled  through  the  cypress  boughs, 
and  waved  the  long  grass  on  the  graves :  the  clock 
chimed  eight,  and  the  song  of  returning  labourers, 
or  the  shrill  laugh  of  children,  mingled  with  the 
busy  hammering  at  the  forge  in  the  village,  and  the 
regular  beat  of  the  wheels  of  the  mill;  but  dis- 
tinctly, amid  all  these  sounds,  the  gasping  breath 
of  that  motionless  pair  struck  on  the  air;  and,  clear 
as  a  church  bell  on  a  still  evening,  the  slow  words 
came  from  the  lips  of  the  unhappy  girl: — "  It  is  too 
late,  Wallace."  A  dimness  came  over  his  eyes ;  a 
sound,  as  of  the  rushing  of  waters,  was  in  his  ears 
for  a  few  moments;  and,  when  he  woke  from  his 
trance,  she  was  gone. 

All  that  long  night  Wallace  lay  in  the  church- 
yard :  when  the  rain  came,  he  felt  it  not ;  when 
the  wind  blew,  he  heeded  it  not.  Day  after  day 
passed ;  but  what  to  him  was  day  or  night — life  or 
labour  ?     It  was  too  late ;  too  late  to  save  Jane — 
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his  beautiful,  his  innocent  Jane.  Innocent !  how 
the  word  froze  on  his  heart ! 

Sir  Arnold  Stepney  did  not  arrive  the  following 
April,  nor  even  the  April  after  that:  two  years 
passed,  and  most  of  the  village  of  Marsden  forgot 
they  had  ever  seen  him.  Jane  appeared  to  have 
forgotten  it  too :  she  grew  neither  paler  nor  thinner  ; 
she  was  always  cheerful,  sometimes  gay :  the  only 
perceptible  difference  was,  that  she  was,  if  possible, 
more  gentle,  and  that,  at  the  village  dances,  where 
she  had  so  often  excited  the  envy  of  the  miller's 
daughter,  she  was  no  longer  seen. 

It  was  not  till  June,  1815,  that  Mistress  Phoebe 
Allen's  nephew  once  more  made  his  appearance  in 
the  home  of  his  boyhood.  Time  had  made  one 
other  change  :  his  kind  old  aunt  was  no  more,  and 
he  had  returned  hastily  from  abroad,  in  the  vain 
hope  of  giving  her  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  him 
before  she  died.  All  she  had  to  leave  was  left  to 
him ;  and  it  was  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  look- 
ing over  her  papers,  and  giving  directions  as  to  the 
disposal  of  the  house,  that  Sir  Arnold  now  came  to 
Marsden.  It  was  the  second  evening  after  his 
arrival;  and  he  was  walking  with  an  eager  step 
up  and  down  the  narrow  shrubbery  of  the  cottage 
garden,  when  a  timid  hand  hastily  undid  the  wicket 
at  the  end,  and  Jane  stood  before  him. 

«  Arnold !  dear  Arnold !" — "  My  own  Jane  I" 

The  next  day  Sir  Arnold  Stepney's  travelling  car- 
riage left  Marsden  for  the  last  time.    As  it  passed 
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through  the  narrow  lane  which  divided  the  meadow 
by  the  river  from  the  churchyard,  the  master  of 
that  splendid  equipage  broke  silence:  "  Look, 
Jane  !  there  is  the  spot  where  I  first  saw  you — 
you  will  never  see  it  again."  His  companion  gazed 
from  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  green  trees  which 
guarded  the  lane,  to  the  broad,  still  sunshine  which 
slept  on  mound  and  monument.  At  that  familiar 
spot,  which  Arnold  pointed  out  to  her  notice,  knelt 
the  figure  of  a  man,  apparently  engaged  in  earnest 
prayer.  As  the  sound  of  wheels  roused  him,  he 
started  up  :  for  one  wild  instant,  he  stretched  out 
his  arms  to  the  carriage ;  it  passed  as  he  staggered 
back,  and  fell  with  his  face  on  the  grave.  "Wallace !" 
exclaimed  Jane,  in  a  tone  of  agony,  as  she  shrunk 
for  an  instant  from  her  lover's  side :  and  then  she 
turned  round ;  and,  with  a  look  of  wild  appeal  for 
future  protection,  she  hid  her  face  on  his  bosom 
and  wept. 

The  next  day  a  little  girl  from  the  mill  opened 
the  gate  of  Wallace's  garden,  and,  after  knocking 
once  or  twice,  ineffectually,  at  the  cottage  door, 
gently  stole  round  to  the  lattice  window,  and,  push- 
ing aside  the  honeysuckles  and  roses  which  grew 
thickly  round  it,  called  him  by  name.  He  did  not 
answer :  pale  and  motionless,  his  clothes  soiled  with 
the  damp  earth,  his  hair  pushed  erect  from  his  fore- 
head, Wallace  sat  absorbed  in  his  own  thoughts. 
"  Mr.  Wallace,"  said  the  little  messenger,  "  Jane 
told    me    yesterday"  —  "  What !    who   told  you  ? 
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Did  you  not  say  Jane  told  you  something?  Come  in, 
Lucy,  come  in,  and  tell  me  what  she  said :  say  it  in 
her  tone,  if  you  can; — her  tone! — O  God!  when 
shall  I  hear  a  voice  like  her's  again  ?" — "  She  only 
said/'  (and,  as  if  to  comply  with  his  request,  the 
child  threw  a  melancholy  sweetness  into  her  voice,) 
"  she  only  said,  When  I  am  gone,  go  to  Wallace's 
cottage,  and  give  him  this  letter,  and  tell  him  to  read 
it  for  my  sake."  —  «  The  letter,  the  letter  \"  said 
Wallace ;  and,  as  he  spoke,  he  snatched  the  paper 
from  her,  and  devoured  the  contents.  The  child 
watched  him  till  he  apparently  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion, and  then  said,  timidly,  "  O  sir,  is  it  true 
that  Jane  is  gone  away  for  ever  ?"  Wallace  looked 
wildly  up :  then  taking  her  hands  and  gazing  in  her 
face,  he  said  slowly,  "  For  ever,  Lucy,  for  ever 
and  ever.  She  is  gone  from  you,  from  me,  from  all 
good  friends,  from  Heaven— -for  ever."  Terrified  at 
the  wildness  of  his  manner,  the  little  girl  stole 
timidly  away  the  moment  he  had  released  her,  and 
fled  from  the  cottage,  while  Wallace  again  and  again 
perused  the  few  lines,  which  were  all  that  remained 
to  him  of  one  very  dear  to  his  heart. 

It  was  a  short,  melancholy  farewell.  There  was 
no  attempt  at  justification,  no  description  of  the 
steps  that  led  on  to  her  ruin.  She  neither  appealed 
to  his  feelings,  nor  entreated  him  to  forget  her.  It 
was  written  in  a  subdued  and  heart-broken  spirit; 
and  there  was  a  consciousness  of  the  loss  of  his 
esteem,   and  a  fearful  shrinking  from   the  future, 
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which  Wallace  felt  bitterly.  He  thought  of  his  own 
manly,  honest  love,  and  the  many  little  offices  of 
kindness  which  she  had  repaid  by  forsaking  him  ; 
and,  in  the  growing  conviction  of  her  worthlessness, 
he  crushed  the  letter  in  his  hand,  and  flung  it  from 
him.  But  with  the  scenes  which  he  recalled,  came 
back  the  image  of  Jane  as  she  was : — Jane,  with  all 
her  smiles  and  tears,  stood  before  him :  with  all  the 
purity  and  simplicity  of  old  days,  shining  like  a  glory 
round  her  brow.  His  arm  dropped,  his  eyes  grew 
dim ;  and  he  sate  down,  and  wept  like  a  little  child. 

Perhaps  no  human  heart  is  a  competent  judge  of 
the  strength  of  those  temptations  allotted  to  others. 
In  endeavouring  to  place  ourselves  in  their  situation, 
we  involuntarily  mingle  our  own  motives  and  feel- 
ings with  those  which  are  supposed  to  actuate 
them,  and  throw  our  own  colouring  over  the  cir- 
cumstances which  surround  them.  To  Wallace, 
vanity  appeared  the  chief  motive  of  Jane's  deser- 
tion. He  saw  her,  dazzled  by  the  situation — in- 
toxicated with  the  attentions  of  her  noble  lover, 
bartering  her  peace  on  earth  and  her  hopes  of 
Heaven,  for  the  enjoyment  of  guilty  splendour: 
and  no  wonder  if  he  thought  the  temptation  in- 
adequate. 

But  other  and  far  stronger  motives  bore  the  un- 
happy girl  onwards  to  destruction.  Taken  from 
the  workhouse,  to  be  the  spoilt  plaything  of  a  child- 
less old  lady,  her  education  had  been  such  as  to 
place  an  insuperable  bar  between  her  and  those 
I  2 
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with  whom  it  was  her  destiny  to  be  associated  in 
after  years.  Her  protectress  was  what  is  technically 
termed  a  thoroughly  worldly  woman;  and  while  she 
alternately  caressed  and  scolded  her  orphan  fa- 
vourite, she  forgot  all  but  her  own  amusement  in 
the  possession  of  such  a  novel  object  of  attraction. 

That  fearful  responsibility,  the  training  of  a  human 
soul,  entered  not  into  her  thoughts;  and  she  shrank, 
with  an  engrossing  selfishness,  from  the  consider- 
ation of  that  period,  which,  while  it  left  Jane  deso- 
late, would  terminate  her  own  existence  in  this 
world.  She  died  without  a  will,  and  without  making 
any  provision  for  her  unhappy  protegee.  Those 
who  inherited  her  property,  and  who  had  watched 
with  jealousy  those  schemes  for  Jane's  temporary 
benefit  which  they  thought  would  surely  end  in 
her  usurping  their  rights,  treated  her  with  the 
utmost  harshness:  they  denied  the  claim  to  any 
part,  of  one  to  whom  they  expected  all  would  be 
given;  and,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  Jane  found 
herself  without  a  home,  without  a  friend  in  the 
world. 

At  this  period  the  miller  (a  man  of  substance  in 
the  little  village  of  Marsden),  touched  by  her  forlorn 
situation,  took  Jane  in.  But  his  wife  resented  this 
burden  upon  their  establishment,  and  his  daughter 
looked  with  an  envious  eye  on  the  beauty  of  the  new 
inmate  of  the  mill.  From  a  humble  companion, 
Jane  gradually  sunk  to  a  neglected  dependant,  and, 
finally,  to  the  condition  of  a  servant;  while  the 
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severity  and  bitter  taunts  she  had  to  endure  from 
her  self-constituted  mistresses,  rendered  her  situa- 
tion still  more  painful.  Of  the  tears  which  these 
scenes  occasionally  wrung  from  her,  there  was  one 
pitying  witness ;  and,  though  Jane's  native  and  ac- 
quired refinement  but  ill  prepared  her  for  the  homely 
caresses  and  professions  of  attachment  of  the  villager 
Wallace,  still  his  constant  kindness,  and 

"  the  strong 

Necessity  of  loving" 

which  exists  in  the  human  heart,  prompted  her  to 
devote  to  him  affections  which  were  trampled  on  by 
those  to  whom  she  owed  gratitude ;  and  she  looked 
calmly  forward  to  the  time  when  Wallace  should 
make  her  his  wife. 

The  spell  was,  however,  soon  broken.  Sir  Arnold 
Stepney  came,  and  recalled  all  the  dreams  of  perfec- 
tion which  had  employed  her  youthful  imagination. 
She  was  with  a  being  as  much  superior  to  those  she 
had  long  lived  amongst,  as  she  herself  was  to  those 
who  now  surrounded  her.  She  was  with  one  whose 
tastes  and  sympathies  were  like  her  own,  who  un- 
derstood her  feelings  and  felt  with  her;  and  her 
sensations  were  such  as  his  may  be  supposed,  who, 
after  long  and  weary  wandering  in  the  desert,  sud- 
denly hears  the  sound  of  a  human  voice.  For  three 
months  she  saw  Arnold  almost  daily :  for  two  years 
she  regularly  received  and  answered  his  letters, 
and  felt  a  woman's  pride,  as  she  wept  over  their 
i3 
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passionate  eloquence,  in  that  affection  which  ab- 
sence, and  the  jarring  of  other  and  more  immediate 
interests,  had  no  power  to  destroy. 

He  returned  to  claim  the  young  heart  he  had  won. 
And  happy  are  those  who,  in  recurring  to  their  own 
temptations,  can  feel  their  right  to  scorn  the  weak- 
ness of  his  victim.  Her's  was  not  a  vicious  mind. 
Properly  trained  and  regulated,  her  lot  in  life  might 
have  been  happier  or  more  glorious.  She  might,  by 
a  different  direction  of  the  same  feelings,  have  been 
a  heroine,  a  martyr,  or  a  saint :  for  what  is  love, 
after  all,  but  a  strong  superstition  ? 

****** 

"  My  own  love,  I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  the 
solitary  evening  you  will  spend,"  said  the  master  of 
Stepney  Castle,  as  he  looked  back  into  the  room  he 
was  leaving,  crowded  with  every  article  of  comfort 
and  luxury  that  ingenuity  could  devise.  "  I  do  not 
think  I  can  go  after  all,"  added  he,  closing  the  door, 
and  walking  back  to  his  beautiful  companion. 
"  Now,  Arnold,  for  shame;  has  it  not  been  all 
settled  ?  and  you  say  you  have  not  seen  Mrs.  Step- 
ney for  eight  years ;  you  must  not  be  so  undutiful 
to  your  rich  Indian  aunt:    and  besides,  you  have 

never  left  me  since  we  were since  we  have  been 

together — nearly  a  year!  Why,  you  will  grow  weary 
of  me  at  this  rate."  And  Jane  shook  back  the  long 
ringlets  from  her  face,  and  fixed  her  fond  dark  eyes 
on  his.  "  Weary!  my  Jane,"  said  her  lover;  and  so 
deeply  was  the  impossibility  impressed  on  his  own 
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mind,  that  he  did  not  even  attempt  to  persuade  her 
of  it.  But,  though  this  was  the  first  evening  Sir 
Arnold  spent  from  home,  it  was  not  the  last.  Society- 
regained  its  claim  upon  him — a  claim  he  was  most 
willing  to  allow;  and  before  three  years  had  passed 
away,  Jane  had  learned  to  dread  the  hour  of  her 
lover's  departure  as  the  eve  of  a  long  separation, 
and  faintly  to  prefer  a  prayer,  impatiently  listened 
to,  that  he  would  return  as  soon  as  he  could. 

For  a  length  of  time,  however,  Jane  was  con- 
tented. Naturally  humble  and  confiding,  she  neither 
expected  that  he  would  devote  his  whole  time  to 
her,  nor  did  she  imagine  that,  by  being  less  in  his 
company,  she  should  lose  her  place  in  his  heart. 
Alas !  she  forgot  that  while  she  sate  alone,  dreaming 
of  the  hours  she  had  spent,  or  hoped  to  spend,  with 
her  idol,  other  hopes,  other  pursuits,  animated  him: 
other  voices  engaged  his  attention,  and  the  solitude 
of  Stepney  Castle  was  exchanged  for  the  society  of 
the  gay,  the  witty,  and  the  noble.  It  was  one  bright 
summer's  morning,  when  Sir  Arnold  was  expected 
home,  after  an  absence  of  three  weeks,  (the  longest 
she  could  remember,)  that  the  first  flash  of  that 
light  broke  upon  her,  to  which  she  might  never 
close  her  eyes  again.  She  was  concluding  her  toi- 
lette, unconsciously  perhaps,  with  more  care  than 
usual;  and,  as  she  sate  before  the  large  mirror, 
twining  those  long  bright  curls  round  her  fingers, 
she  thought  over  all  the  days,  weeks,  and  months, 
that  had  rolled  so  rapidly  away  since  she  came  to 
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Stepney  Castle: — the  mornings  of  study,  the  beau- 
tiful twilights,  the  red  sunsets  on  the  waters,  gilding 
the  sails  of  the  little  boat  in  which  she  and  Arnold 
used  to  glide  along ;  and,  as  she  involuntarily  com- 
pared his  unremitting  attention  then,  with  the  gra- 
dual change  of  habits  which  had  stolen  upon  him, 
the  sudden  conviction  of  his  belonging,  as  it  were, 
to  another  world,  (a  world  from  which  a  strong  fas- 
cination had  lured  him  for  a  time,  but  to  which  he 
must  return,)  struck  on  her  heart.  The  long  mass 
of  hair  she  had  begun  to  braid  fell  on  her  shoulders; 
and,  as  her  eyes  encountered  her  own  image  in  the 
glass,  she  smiled  bitterly  at  the  pale,  fixed  horror 
which,  for  a  moment,  overspread  her  features.  A 
circumstance  occurred  soon  afterwards,  unimportant 
in  itself,  .but  increased  in  magnitude  by  the  disturb- 
ance of  her  mind.  Sir  Arnold  had  returned  ;  and, 
in  the  evening,  while  he  lay  stretched  on  a  sofa 
near  the  long  windows  that  opened  on  the  lawn, 
she  sate  on  a  low  stool  by  his  side,  endeavouring  to 
amuse  and  interest  him.  Perhaps  her  efforts  were 
the  more  unsuccessful,  because  she  was  inwardly 
dispirited :  be  that  as  it  may,  Sir  Arnold  suddenly 
raised  his  head,  and,  in  the  midst  of  one  of  those 
sweet  bursts  of  low  laughter  which  he  had  so 
often  sworn  were  music  to  his  soul,  exclaimed, — 
"  Don't,  Jane;  you  weary  me."  Had  a  thunder- 
bolt fallen,  it  could  not  have  had  a  more  startling 
effect  on  her  mind.  For  a  moment  she  sat  mute 
and  motionless;  then,  wildly  rising  and  flinging  her- 
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self  on  her  knees  by  him,  while  the  long-  curls  of 
her  bowed  head  floated  over  his  breast,  she  said,  in 
a  tone  of  agony,  "  Arnold,  O  Arnold,  do  not  for- 
sake me!" — "  Poh!  Jane,  you  are  growing  peevish," 
said  her  lover,  as  he  rose  angrily,  and  left  the  apart- 
ment. Jane  passed  her  fingers  hurriedly  across  her 
brow,  as  if  she  sought  to  persuade  herself  it  was 
only  a  dream;  but  in  vain — it  was  all  over:  the 
fearful  consciousness  was  in  her  heart,  that  she 
depended  not  on  the  esteem  and  respect  of  the- 
object  of  her  affection,  but  on  a  feeling  that  cir- 
cumstances might  alter,  caprice  lessen,  and  time 
annihilate,  the  consciousness  that  bound  her  by  no 
tie  but  that  of  love — Arnold  was  weary  of  her ! 
From  that  time  a  restless  anxiety  took  the  place  of 
that  confidence  in  his  attachment  which  had  made 
her  so  happy.  Could  she  have  read  Arnold's 
thoughts  better,  she  might  have  retained  her  influ- 
ence, at  least  for  a  time ;  but  even  her  love  injured 
her.  Timid  in  expressing  her  feelings  and  ideas  to 
one  whose  mighty  mind  seemed  to  her  to  have  the 
power  of  comprehending  all  things,  she  always 
felt,  and  forced  her  lover  to  remember,  that  they 
were  not  equals;  and  often  did  Arnold  decide,  with 
a  feeling  of  disappointment,  that  she  was  cold  or 
dull,  when,  could  she  but  have  given  utterance  to 
all  that  died  upon  her  tongue,  his  heart  and  imagi- 
nation would  equally  have  decided  in  her  favour. 
His  vague  hopes  of  educating  her  as  the  being  he 
could  love,  of  imbuing  her  with  his  own  principles, 
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and  teaching  her  to  seize  with  readiness  his  favourite 
theories,  were  crushed,  from  the  belief  that  he  had 
over-rated  the  powers  of  her  mind.  Perhaps,  had 
she  learned  instead  to  play  the  harp,  and  sing  his 
favourite  Italian  airs,  he  might  have  felt  more  satis- 
fied ;  but,  as  it  was,  Sir  Arnold  Stepney  was  weary 
of  his  choice. 

During  the  three  years  last  passed,  Jane  had 
seen  few  strangers,  and  those  few  were  such  of 
Arnold's  companions  as  chose  to  prefer  a  good 
dinner  at  Stepney  Castle,  after  a  hard  day's  hunting, 
to  riding  back  to  their  bachelor  homes.  From  these 
scenes  of  riotous  merriment  Jane  shrunk  with  native 
delicacy,  and  some  bitterness :  it  was  on  such  occa- 
sions that  she  felt  most  deeply  the  false  position  she 
held  in  Arnold's  home;  and  the  feeling  increased 
her  dislike  to  those  who  occupied  his  mind,  though 
only  for  a  few  hours,  in  a  manner  which  appeared 
to  her  so  unworthy  of  him. 

To  these  casual  acquaintances  must  be  added  one 
of  a  different  class,  and  residing  near  them.  The 
venerable  clergyman  of  Stepney  had  frequently, 
during  Arnold's  long  absences  (at  first  in  conse- 
quence of  the  entreaties  of  the  latter,  and  afterwards 
from  real  interest  in  Jane's  character),  taken  pity 
upon  her  loneliness,  repeating  to  his  unwilling  heart 
the  words  of  his  Divine  Master,  that  he  was  a  not 
sent  but  unto  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel.' 
Often,  with  earnest  zeal  and  sanguine  hopes  of  suc- 
cess, he  had  endeavoured  to  wean  that  naturally  pure 
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mind  from  the  trammels  of  sin  :  often  had  he  pressed 
on  her  acceptance  tracts,  and  histories  of  persons 
who  had  ended  a  long  course  of  sin  and  temptation 
in  a  life  of  holiness.  But,  though  Jane's  deep  grati- 
tude and  sweetness  of  temper  led  her  always  to  listen 
with  respect  and  patience,  his  was  not  a  tongue,  in 
spite  of  the  doctrines  it  upheld,  to  cope  with  the 
fearless  energy  of  that  eloquence  with  which  Arnold 
was  gifted ;  and  Jane's  clear  understanding  revolted 
at  the  strained  and  affected  sentimentality  which 
gave,  as  objects  of  imitation,  heroes  and  heroines 
who  obtained  a  negative  happiness,  by  turning  to 
heaven  after  all  the  excitements  of  earth  were  over; 
seeking  God  only  when  forsaken  of  men,  and  dis- 
covering the  principles  on  which  they  should  have 
acted,  when  the  unresisted  temptation  had  passed 
away. 

Her  earthly  punishment  was,  however,  at  hand  ; 
and  a  heavy  one  it  was.  Sir  Arnold  Stepney  entered 
the  library  at  the  Castle  one  morning,  and  paused 
for  a  few  minutes  when  he  had  closed  the  door.  He 
looked  to  the  farther  end  of  the  long  room,  as  if  to 
assure  himself  that  the  object  of  his  search  was  there, 
and  then  advanced.  There  was  a  hesitation  in  his 
naturally  firm  and  proud  step,  of  which  he  himself 
was  perhaps  unconscious,  but  which  caught  the 
quick  ear  of  his  companion  instantly ;  and,  as  she 
turned  and  rose  from  the  little  reading  table,  there 
was  an  ill-concealed  expression  of  fear  on  her  coun- 
tenance.   Sir  Arnold's  manner  had,  for  some  time 
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past,  been  so  cold,  that  it  had  increased  her  natural 
timidity  and  reserve;  and  she  allowed  him  to  sit 
down  by  her  without  daring  to  ask  what  had  vexed 
or  agitated  him.  The  long  silence  which  followed 
alarmed  her :  she  raised  her  eyes,  and  encountered 
those  of  her  lover  fixed  sadly  upon  her.  He  turned 
away,  and  opened  the  book  she  had  been  reading. 
It  was  one  of  those  he  had  given  her  at  Marsden  ; 
and  the  sudden  recollection  nearly  unmanned  him. 
With  a  strong  effort  he  broke  silence :  "  Jane,  I 
have  something  to  communicate  which,  I  fear,  will 
give  you  pain — something  I  thought  it  wiser,  kinder, 
to  tell  you  than  to  write;  will  you  hear  it  patiently  ?" 
She  did  not  answer :  her  gaze  was  riveted  on  his 
face  with  an  expression  of  wild  inquiry,  and  her 
parted  lips  stiffened  and  grew  pale.  "  To  write  !" 
thought  she,  "  does  he  already  image  to  himself  our 
eternal  separation  ?  God  help  me  !  God  forgive  me  !" 
Sir  Arnold  paused,  and  shrunk  from  the  expression 
of  her  eyes :  she  saw  this,  and,  suddenly  flinging 
herself  on  his  neck  and  burying  her  face  on  his 
shoulders,  she  murmured,  "Now,  Arnold — now,  dear 
Arnold,  tell  me — I  will  bear  it,  whatever  it  is." 
With  a  grasp  that  trembled  even  in  its  strength,  Sir 
Arnold  unclasped  the  hands  that  clung  around  him, 
and  stood  up.  "  Jane,  I — I  am  going  to  be  married. 
I  am  going  to  be  married,  and  we  must  part.  I  have 
provided  for  you  to  the  best  of  my  ability  ;  and,  I 
trust,  if  ever  you  want  aid,  of  any  sort,  you  will 
write  to  me.     I  will  always  befriend  you,  Jane ;  I 
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will  always — Jane — Jane !"  interrupted  he,  in  a  tone 
half  soothing-,  half  reproachful,  as  the  unhappy  girl 
sunk  at  his  feet,  and  kneeling,  with  her  clasped 
hands  pressed  hard  upon  her  bosom,  vainly  endea- 
voured to  utter  some  words  of  entreaty.  Could  she 
have  poured  forth  the  wild  appeal  that  rose  and 
swelled  in  her  heart,  its  passionate  eloquence  might 
have  made  Sir  Arnold  pause  before  he  for  ever  relin- 
quished his  claim  on  her  love  ;  but  even  then,  even 
in  that  moment  of  overwhelming  agony,  she  felt  the 
spell  that  bound  her  in  his  presence,  and  remained 
mutely  kneeling,  till  her  limbs  slackened,  and  her 
pulse  grew  cold,  and  Sir  Arnold  lifted  her  uncon- 
scious form  and  placed  it  on  the  sofa. 

It  was  from  the  old  clergyman  whom  we  have 
already  mentioned,  that  Sir  Arnold  Stepney  received 
the  last  farewell  of  his  once  beloved  Jane.  It  was 
very  short. 

*  In  refusing  the  provision  you  have  generously 
assigned  me,  I  am  actuated  by  no  motive  of  pride ; 
but  by  the  conviction,  that,  while  I  am  young,  I 
should  seek  to  support  myself,  rather  than  depend 
on  one  to  whom  I  no  longer  belong.  I  am  now  glad 
that  I  could  not  say  all  I  wished  the  day  you  told 
me  of  your  marriage:  it  would  have  given  pain, 
without  altering  a  resolution  which  must  have  been 
formed  long  before  you  broke  it  to  me. 

"  Farewell,  dear  Arnold!  I  am  sensible  that,  in  all 
the  past,  I  have  only  myself  to  blame;  and  that  God 
may  bless  you  for  ever,  and  that  she  you  have  chosen 
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may  love  you  as  I  have  loved  you,  is  the  earnest 
prayer  of  your  unhappy  Jane." 

For  more  than  six  weeks  Jane  remained  at  Step- 
ney, in  the  house  of  the  kind  old  rector,  confined  to 
her  bed  with  a  low  fever.  At  the  end  of  that  time, 
feeling  herself  gradually  getting  better,  she  renewed 
her  solicitations  that  he  would  endeavour  to  procure 
for  her  the  situation  of  governess,  or  bonne,  in  some 
respectable  family.  This  he  promised  to  do ;  and 
after  some  trouble,  and  many  inquiries  after  situ- 
ations, for  which  Jane  was  peculiarly  disqualified, 
from  her  ignorance  of  the  usual  accomplishments,  it 
was  decided  that  she  should  accept  the  charge  of  two 
little  boys,  from  four  to  six  years  old,  who  had  just 
returned  with  their  father  from  the  Continent.  The 
last  evening  she  was  to  spend  at  Stepney  arrived, 
and  she  was  walking  in  the  rectory  garden,  listen- 
ing to  kind  words  of  admonition  from  her  aged 
friend.  He  paused ;  and,  leaning  wearily  against  the 
gate,  she  looked  down  the  quiet  village :  a  party  on 
horseback  were  coming  through  it,  and  she  fixed 
her  eyes  on  the  foremost  of  these.  "  Heavens,  how 
beautiful!"  exclaimed  Jane,  as  the  object  of  her 
attention,  a  young  and  lovely  female,  suddenly 
curbed  the  spirited  animal  she  rode,  and  laugh- 
ingly looked  back  at  her  companions.  The  horse, 
startled  at  the  severity  of  the  correction,  reared 
almost  perpendicularly;  Jane  uttered  a  faint  scream; 
but  the  graceful  rider  firmly  kept  her  seat,  and 
proudly  put  up  her  Up,  and  raised  her  haughty 
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black  eyes,  as  her  steed  descended  into  his  natu- 
ral position.  "  Bravo !  my  Laura."  The  words  were 
uttered  by  another  of  the  party,  and  well  Jane 
knew  the  voice.  She  shrank  back  out  of  sight; 
she  would  have  shrank  into  the  earth,  had  it  been 
possible:  and  it  was  some  months  before  those  proud 
eyes,  and  the  sound  of  those  horses'  hoofs,  ceased 
to  haunt  her  dreams. 

Years  passed  away,  and  Jane  still  remained  in  the 
house  to  which  the  old  clergyman  of  Stepney  had 
recommended  her :  her  youngest  charge  was,  how- 
ever, about  to  leave  her,  and  she  sat  ruminating  on 
the  necessity  of  another  change  in  her  prospects, 
when  the  door  of  the  study  opened,  and  the  master 
of  the  house  entered.  Mr.  Morris  was  a  widower 
between  forty  and  fifty,  and  had  treated  Jane  with 
the  most  uniform  kindness.  "I  am  so  sorry  you 
are  to  leave  my  boys,"  said  he  with  a  half  sigh,  as, 
after  a  gentle  smile  of  greeting,  she  resumed  her 
seat.  "  And  I,  sir,  ani  very  sorry  ;"  and  her  voice 
faltered  over  the  words.  *  I  know,  I  feel  that  you 
are,  Jane  ;  but  why  should  you  leave  them  ?  Come, 
you  have  known  their  father  long  enough  to  judge 
whether  he  could  make  you  happy  ;  and,  indeed,  I 
cannot  bear  to  part  with  you."  Jane  drew  away 
the  hand  he  had  taken,  and  covered  her  face,  while 
the  scalding  tears  trickled  through  her  fingers.  For 
a  few  moments  she  gave  way  to  her  emotion ;  and 
then,  with  a  face  as  pale  as  death,  but  in  a  calm 
voice,  she  replied,  "  Mr.  Morris,  I  will  not  deceive 
k  2 
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you;  I  am  not  lit  to  be  the  wife  of  any  man." 
Alarm,  horror,  and  incredulity,  showed  themselves 
alternately  on  the  face  of  the  person  she  addressed : 
he  sat  motionless,  till  she  attempted  to  leave  the 
room  ;  then  he  rose,  and  detained  her  with  a  firm, 
though  gentle  hold.  "  Jane,  I  have  known  you  for 
seven  years,"  said  he ;  «  for  seven  years  I  have 
seen  you  almost  daily,  and  never  in  that  time  have 
I  seen  anything  but  what  excited  my  respect  and 
admiration :  you  may  have  been  unfortunate ;  but,  so 
convinced  am  I  that  you  are  not  naturally  vicious, 
that  I  will  marry  you — yes,  I  will  marry  you  in 
spite  of  all."  Never,  perhaps,  had  Jane  felt  her 
degradation  so  deeply  as  at  that  moment.  The 
conscious  tone  of  generosity,  the  security  of  her 
consent,  passed  bitterly  through  her  mind ;  and 
then,  for  one  wild  instant,  she  figured  herself  his 
wife.  It  would  not  do  :  she  remembered  Arnold, 
and  shrank  from  the  idea  of  enduring  the  love  of 
another. 

It  was  the  evening  of  that  day,  and  Jane  was 
endeavouring,  for  the  fortieth  time,  to  read,  through 
her  tears,  the  advertisements  for  situations,  in  the 
Morning  Post,  when  her  eye  suddenly  caught  the 
words  "  Stepney  Castle."  She  read  the  paragraph, 
and  felt  a  cold  chill  fall  on  her  heart. 

"  Elopement  in  High  Life. — The  beautiful  and 
accomplished  mistress  of  Stepney  Castle  has,  we 
understand,  quitted  home  with  Captain  B.,  of  the 
Guards,  leaving  her  three  infant  children  without 
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the  protection  of  a   parent,  Sir  Arnold  Stepney 
being-  absent." 

Within  six  weeks  from  this  time  Jane  was  on  her 
road  to  Stepney,  to  become  governess  of  those 
three  forsaken  children,  while  Sir  Arnold  went  to 
recover  his  health  and  spirits  on  the  Continent. 
"  No,"  said  she,  "  it  is  impossible  he  should  know 
me  again,  even  if  we  do  meet;"  and  she  looked 
intently  at  her  own  form  in  the  glass.  An  adven- 
ture which  took  place  on  the  road,  served  to  encou- 
rage her  in  the  certainty  that  even  those  who  had 
known  her  best,  would  not  recognize  the  bright, 
graceful  Jane,  in  the  thin,  pale,  melancholy-looking 
person,  whose  small  trunk  was  directed,  **  Mrs. 
Farrell,  Stepney  Castle."  At  one  of  the  stages  of 
her  journey  she  could  not  obtain  an  inside  place  in 
the  coach,  and  was  endeavouring  to  ascend  the 
heavy  vehicle,  when  some  one  respectfully  proffered 
his  arm,  saying,  "  You  are  faint,  let  me  help  you." 
Though  Jane  had  not  heard  that  kind,  cheerful 
voice,  for  more  than  ten  years,  she  knew  it  imme- 
diately ;  and  the  word  "  Wallace"  rose  to  her  lips 
and  died  away  again.  He  assisted  her  up,  and  then 
turned  to  a  sweet-tempered-looking  young  woman, 
with  these  words,  "  Now,  Mary." — "  Put  Jane  up 
first,"  answered  she  ;  and  a  little  rosy,  smiling  girl, 
three  years  of  age,  took  her  place  by  the  traveller  to 
Stepney.  "  He  has  called  her  Jane,  out  of  love  for 
my  memory,"  thought  the  latter,  and  the  thought 
touched  her.  For  eleven  miles  of  that  weary  jour- 
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ney,  those  happy  voices  blended  in  her  ear;  and 
little  did  Wallace  dream,  while  he  talked  of  their 
home  at  Marsden  to  his  young  wife,  who  sate 
beside  him. 

"  This,  Sir  Arnold,  is  the  person  I  have  selected  to 
take  charge  of  your  little  ones,  during  your  absence," 
said  the  Rector  of  Stepney,  as  he  dropped  Jane's 
hand.  She  felt  faint  at  the  thought  of  his  turning 
to  gaze  at  her,  but  she  had  time  to  recollect  herself. 
"  Send  for  the  children,  Mr.  B.,"  said  Arnold, 
without  lifting  his  heavy  eyes  from  the  distant  trees 
of  the  long  avenue.  Then,  as  they  stole  quietly 
into  the  library,  he  rose.  "  Mrs.  Farrell,"  said  he,  as 
his  glance  wandered  from  one  to  another,  "  these 
are  to  be  the  objects  of  your  care — you  will  find 
them  very  docile;  and  look  well  to  Gerard,  for  he  is 
a  sickly  child,  and  he  was  his  mother's  favourite." 
Not  till  these  words,  pronounced  with  some  diffi- 
culty, did  Arnold  turn  to  look  at  Jane.  It  was  with 
inexpressible  bitterness  that  she  felt  he  did  not 
recognise  her ;  her,  who  had  so  earnestly  persuaded 
herself  it  was  impossible,  with  her  hair  tucked  away 
under  her  close  cap,  and  the  lines  which  sorrow  had 
drawn  on  her  features. 

For  two  years  Sir  Arnold  remained  abroad.  During 
that  time  Jane  enjoyed  comparative  happiness  in  the 
affection  of  those  dear  little  ones.  But  often  in  the 
long  lonely  evenings,  after  they  were  consigned  to 
sleep,  she  would  walk  restlessly  up  and  down  the 
library,  weeping  over  the  past,  or  dreaming  of  the 
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future.  Sometimes  she  wished  to  die  before  Arnold 
returned ;  feeling  that,  though  he  might  not  recog- 
nize her  at  once  with  a  casual  glance,  yet  it  was 
impossible  they  should  see  one  another  constantly 
without  her  being  discovered.  Her  voice,  surely — 
Oh !  surely,  he  would  remember  the  sound  of  her 
voice.  And  then  she  thought  of  the  consequences. 
Would  he  thrust  her  from  his  home,  as  a  punishment 
for  the  loving  deceit  she  had  practised  ?  She  shud- 
dered at  the  possibility  which  presented  itself. 
Sometimes  a  vague  hope  faintly  crossed  her  heart, 
that  when  Sir  Arnold,  humbled  as  he  was  by  the 
desertion  of  his  noble  bride,  remembered  the  much- 
enduring  affection  which  had  prompted  her  to  this 
step,  he  might — he  might  even  marry  her.  If  she  had 
erred,  it  was  for  his  sake ;  and  ten  years  had  passed, 
and  found  her  firm  and  faithful  as  the  wife  of  his 
bosom  could  have  been.  But  all  these  fears  and 
hopes  gave  way  before  the  one  unreasoning  desire 
of  passionate  love ;  to  see  him,  to  hear  him  once 
more.  She  would  brave  all  perils — she  would  run  all 
risks — so  that  she  might  stand  once  more  in  his  pre- 
sence, known  and  acknowledged  as  the  love  of  his 
youth.  Often  and  often,  in  the  silence  of  the  night, 
as  she  gazed  round  on  those  familiar  walls,  she 
would  start  up,  and,  sinking  on  her  knees,  while 
her  appealing  eyes  were  raised  to  heaven,  exclaim, 
in  a  paroxysm  of  agony,  "  Let  me — only  let  me 
hear  him  say,  '  Jane !  my  Jane  !'  as  of  old,  and  I 
will  die  contented." 
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One  inmate  of  Stepney  had  already  recognized 
Jane :  this  was  the  old  steward  of  the  Castle,  who, 
for  three  generations,  had  served  his  master's  family. 
Accident  convinced  him  he  was  right  in  his  conjec- 
tures. As  he  passed  the  open  door  of  the  library 
one  day,  he  heard  the  voice  of  the  rector  of  Stepney 
reply  to  some  weeping  doubt  expressed  by  Mrs. 
Farrell,  "God  forbid,  Jane,  that  it  should  happen 
so  ;  and  God  forbid  that  you  should  wish  it :  if  Sir 
Arnold  knows  you,  you  must  depart  instantly." 

In  the  answer  to  his  steward's  letter  informing 
him  of  this  fact,  which  appeared  to  the  old  man  cal- 
culated to  touch  his  master's  heart,  Sir  Arnold, 
without  taking  any  notice  of  his  communication, 
expressed  his  intention  of  returning  home  immedi- 
ately. Great  were  the  rejoicings  in  consequence; 
and,  on  the  night  he  was  expected,  the  village  bells 
were  rung  and  bonfires  lighted.  It  was  very  late 
when  Jane  sunk  into  a  heavy  sleep,  from  which  she 
was  roused  by  the  most  piercing  shrieks.  "In 
Heaven's  name,  what  is  the  matter  ?"  said  she,  as 
three  or  four  terrified  servant-girls  burst  into  the 
room.  "  Oh,  the  Castle,  ma'am,  the  Castle  is  on 
fire — save  yourself!"  Jane  rushed  to  the  children's 
apartment:  it  was  already  in  flames:  she  seized 
two  of  the  little  helpless  beings,  and,  bidding  the 
nurse  follow  close  with  the  other,  made  her  way 
through  the  suffocating  clouds  of  smoke  down  stairs. 
They  stood  safe  in  the  open  air ;  and  for  a  few  se- 
conds, Jane   remained,  palpitating  and  breathless, 
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gazing  upwards.  Columns  of  red  flame  ascended 
from  the  roof,  and  burst  from  the  high  gothic  win- 
dows. The  moaning,  weeping,  and  screams  of 
terror,  from  the  female  servants,  were  interrupted 
by  the  heavy  crash,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  roof, 
timbers,  and  floors,  of  the  different  rooms  :  the  left 
wing  of  the  house,  where  the  library  stood,  was 
one  sheet  of  fire.  At  this  moment  the  rattling  of  a 
chaise  was  heard  in  the  front  avenue :  it  was  un- 
heeded by  the  servants,  who  were  stupified  by  fear; 
but  Jane  caught  the  sound.  "  Oh  !  God  be  praised," 
said  she,  bursting  into  tears,  "  that  I  can,  at  least, 
present  you  all  safe  to  him."  She  turned  to  the 
children :  the  tears  froze  beneath  her  eyelids :  one 
of  those  children,  one  of  his  children  was  missing  ! 
With  a  wild  shriek  she  rushed  back  towards  the 
flames,  in  spite  of  the  entreaties  of  those  near  her. 

Lighted  by  the  glare  of  his  burning  home,  Sir 
Arnold  sprang  from  the  chaise,  and,  in  an  instant, 
pale  as  death,  he  stood  in  the  midst  of  them.  "Are 
they  safe — are  they  safe?"  exclaimed  he,  as  he 
folded  those  little  ones  to  his  bosom.  "Safe,  all 
but  one,"  was  the  answer.  f  All  but  one  !"  mur- 
mured Sir  Arnold,  as  his  swimming  eyes  strove  to 
ascertain  which  was  lost ;  and,  for  one  wild  instant, 
a  sort  of  comparison  as  to  which  he  could  best 
spare,  passed  through  the  father's  heart.  His  prim, 
quiet  Agnes — his  merry,  dark-eyed  Arnold,  were 
there;  it  was  the  little  sickly  Gerard  who  was 
missing — Gerard — his  mother's  favourite ! — "  There ! 
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there !  there !"  shouted  the  crowd,  as  Arnold  turned, 
with  a  groan,  to  gaze  on  the  pile  of  flame  which 
had  been  the  home  of  his  fathers.  The  form  of  a 
woman  advanced ;  she  was  unscathed  by  the  fire ; 
she  held  his  child  in  her  arms.  While  Sir  Arnold 
darted  forward,  she  made  a  sudden  pause,  as  if  too 
faint  to  proceed  :  a  heavy  beam  fell  crashing  from 
the  window  on  the  lawn ;  and,  as  she  laid  the  child 
on  the  grass,  it  struck  on  her  bosom,  and  she  fell 
back.  Amid  the  deep,  and  dread  silence  which  suc- 
ceeded, Sir  Arnold  advanced  to  her  side :  he  did  not 
attempt  to  speak — he  felt  that  she  was  dead.  She 
lay  nearly  in  the  position  in  which  he  had  first 
beheld  her,  in  the  church-yard  at  Marsden :  her 
hair,  no  longer  confined  by  the  close  cap  she  had 
worn  for  some  years,  fell  back  in  masses  from 
her  upturned  forehead:  the  red  glow  of  the  fire 
restored  to  that  pallid  face,  as  if  in  mockery, 
the  almost  supernatural  brilliancy  which  had  first 
charmed  him :  and  the  expression  of  intense  fond- 
ness still  lingered  on  her  features.  Sir  Arnold 
stooped,  and,  with  the  strength  given  by  agony, 
raised  the  ponderous  wood  from  off  the  heart  which 
had  beat  for  him  alone.  "  Merciful  God,"  groaned 
he,  as  he  knelt  and  lifted  the  corpse  in  his  arms — 
"  Jane  !  my  Jane  !" 

They  were  the  words  she  had  so  ardently  wished 
to  hear. 
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FROM  PIGNOTTI. 
BY   ARCHDEACON  WRANGHAM. 

Nurtured  upon  Aurora's  breast, 

A  little  lucid  drop  was  seen 
(From  it's  soft,  dewy  seat  displaced), 

Descending  through  the  blue  serene. 

On  wanton  Zephyr's  wing  upborne  ; 

Gently  it  floated  in  mid  air, 
And  from  it's  glittering  orb  threw  back 

The  dawn's  young  beams,  that  quivered  there 

In  slow  and  quiet  circles  still 

Hovering  and  lingering — Ah  !  in  vain  ; 
For  now,  on  peril's  brink,  it  hung 

O'er  the  broad  bosom  of  the  main. 

There  as  it  heard  the  thunders  roar, 

And  saw  the  angry  billows  swell, 
Saw  it  must  quickly  be  ingulfed 

Within  that  dark  receptacle ; 

In  terror's  anguished  tone  it  cried : 

te  What  destiny,  alas  !  is  mine, 
' *  Being  at  once  and  name  to  lose, 

"  Whelmed  in  this  black  and  bitter  brine  ! 

<s  A  tiny  liquid  atom  I, 

"  To  the  keen-sighted  glance  scarce  known— 
"  Ah !  what  must  be  my  hapless  fate, 

u  'Midst  Ocean's  boiling  surges  thrown? 
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"  Ye  gentle  daughters  of  the  Morn, 
"  Sweet  breezes  that  in  ether  play, 

"  Oh  !  bear  me  on  your  buoyant  wings  ! 
c '  Oh !  snatch  me  from  that  fate  away  ! 

"  Dread  father  Phoebus,  lord  of  light ! 

"  Bid  thy  all-potent  fires  prevail, 
"  That  so,  expanded  and  diffused, 

"  This  frame  in  vapour  may  exhale." 

Fruitless,  alas  !  were  all  those  prayers, 
To  an  unhearing  power  addrest ! 

Near  and  more  near,  it  trembles  now 
On  that  blue  surge's  foam-tipt  crest. 

— But  lo  !  where  down  yon  mountain's  side, 

In  all  his  gathered  force  amain 
Hurrying,  a  headlong  River  sweeps, 

With  wreck  and  ruin  in  his  train. 

With  harsh  and  hollow-sounding  roar, 
He  flashes  on  from  steep  to  steep  : 

Couched  on  their  far-off  flinty  bed, 

The  startled  shepherds  bound  from  sleep  :- 

Then  rushing  o'er  the  fertile  plain, 
He  spreads  his  furious  flood  so  wide, 

That  scarce  the  forest's  topmost  boughs 
Appear  above  the  tossing  tide. 

And  whirled  in  many  an  eddying  maze, 
Upon  the  torrent  rough  and  strong, 

Oaks,  their  vast  roots  in  air,  are  seen, 
With  herds  and  herdsmen,  rolled  along. 
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In  all  it's  bright  and  broad  expanse 

Reveal  'd,  he  views  the  placid  Sea  ; 
And  deems  himself  to  it 's  stern  might 

Equal,  if  not  superior  he  ! 

' '  Is  this" — the  haughty  blusterer  thus 

Questions,  in  accents  of  disdain — 
"  This,  what  I  still  have  heard  proclaim  'd 

"  Th'  immense,  interminable  Main  ? 

"  Let  me  but  meet  the  swelling  foe, 

"  And  soon  in  my  victorious  wave 
"  Thetis  and  Ocean's  self  shall  find, 

"  With  all  their  train,  a  common  grave." 

Then — so  to  quell  th'  advancing  tide 

With  energies  concentrated — 
He  bids  his  closing  billows  flow 

Within  a  narrower,  deeper  bed. 

Trembles  each  bank  beneath  the  shock., 

As  forth  the  mingling  currents  pour 
Their  frantic  force ;  and,  blanch'd  with  foam, 

Speed  onward  to  th'  opposing  shore. 

And  thus  to  war  implacable, 

With  tongue  of  taunt  and  heart  of  pride, 
Are  Neptune  and  his  subject-gods 

And  all  their  briny  realms,  defied. 

— But  now  from  far,  slow-moving  on, 

The  stately  Main  in  tranquil  flow, 
Resistless  combatant !  invades 

The  confines  of  the  vaunting  foe. 
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Marking  th'  unruffled  dignity 

(At  distance  seen)  of  Ocean's  waves, 

His  headlong  course  the  River  plies. 
And  with  augmented  fury  raves  : 

And  now  they  meet,  and  now  they  clash, 
Flood  fierce  encountering  hostile  flood  ; 

While  trickling  showers  of  silvery  spray 
Attest  the  agonising  feud. 

Hemm  'd  in  the  narrow  pass,  Sir  Stream 
Tosses,  and  fain  would  hurry  on  : 

And  wheels  in  many  a  circling  whirl, 
And  utters  many  a  wailing  groan. 

Wrench 'd  from  it's  nether  depths,  the  sand 

In  turbid  jets  around,  above, 
Is  hurl'd — the  banks  the  crash  repeat — 

While  Ocean  scarce  is  seen  to  move. 

No  tempest  blackens  at  his  beck, 
No  storm  he  summons  to  his  aid  ; 

But  far  and  wide  his  azure  back 
In  smooth  serenity  is  spread. 

And  thus  like  vilest  things  unfelt, 

In  still  and  silent  majesty, 
Without  an  effort  he  subdues 

His  struggling,  sinking  enemy  ; 

Who  now,  with  sever  'd  broken  force, 
His  vigour  spent,  his  vapouring  gone, 

In  the  vast  bitter  gulf  immerged, 
Steals  to  his  fate  unseen,  unknown. 
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— Forgotten  thus  the  braggart  Brook, 

And  lost  in  Ocean's  yawning  tomb, 
Of  the  poor  solitary  Drop, 

Ah  !  what  shall  be  the  wretched  doom  ? 

It  falls — but  on  the  very  verge 

Of  mingling  with  the  boundless  main, 

A  shell  within  it's  silver  breast 
Receives  the  shrinking  denizen  ; 

And  by  it's  vivifying  juice 

Pervades  and  quickens  what  it  shrines, 
Till  in  it's  bright  recess  a  pearl 

Of  purest  ray  serenely  shines — 

A  pearl,  which  after  many  a  turn 
Of  splendid  change,  with  lucid  beam 

Glitters  exalted  in  the  front 
Of  Asia's  proudest  diadem. 

And  still  in  meek  and  modest  guise 
Throned  (timid  gem  !)  on  regal  brow, 

With  servile  homage  in  the  dust 

Sees  haughtiest  satraps  prostrate  bow. 


Instructed  by  these  different  fates, 
Let  lowly,  lofty,  natures  know 

What  blessings  from  humility, 
From  arrogance  what  mischiefs  flow. 
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CUPID  AND  HIS  MONITOR. 

BY  MISS  AGNES  STRICKLAND. 

Love  sat,  one  evening  (for  the  first  time  sure), 
In  Hyde  Park,  by  the  Serpentine  famed  river, 

And  looked  as  meek,  and  harmless,  and  demure, 
As  if  he  had  no  arrows  in  his  quiver. 

He  might  as  well  have  had  none ;  for  his  darts, 
Though  aimed  with   all  his   skill  from   radiant 
glances, 

Made  just  as  much  impression  on  the  hearts 
Of  modern  beaux — as  the  butt-ends  of  lances. 

And  Cupid,  when  he  gazed  around  the  ring, 

At  his  own  want  of  power  was  much  astonished, 

Till  I  advanced,  and  plucked  him  by  the  wing, 
And  the  vexed   archer  in   these  words   admon- 
ished:— 

"  You  marvel  at  your  ill  success,  poor  youth ! 

But  pray  don't  be  disturbed,  or  in  a  passion  ; 
And  I'll  reveal  the  cause : — in  simple  truth, 

Good  master  Cupid,  you  are  out  of  fashion." 

"  Indeed !"  said  Cupid,  "  that  can  never  be 
Among  such  noble  forms  and  lovely  faces; 

And  in  a  place  where  every  one  may  see 

My  mother  Venus,  and  her  maids,  the  Graces. 

"  And,  where  they're  found,  from  earliest  time  have  I 
Been  ever  as  a  favoured  guest  admitted." 
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But  here  I  laughed  outright,  and  made  reply  : — 
"  Alas !  poor  Cupid,  you  are  quite  outwitted. 

"  You  may  preserve  your  power  in  shady  groves, 
And  still  be  much  esteemed  in  country  quarters ; 

But  here  you'll  find  the  task  of  kindling  loves, 
About  as  easy  as  to  fire  these  waters. 

"  The  rosy  links  that  form  your  flowery  chain, 
Will  cease  to  bind  where  Pride's  cold  fingers  nip 
them; 
And,  trust  me,  Cupid,  you  may  aim  in  vain 

Your  keenest  shafts,  unless   with  gold  you  tip 
them. 

"  And  all  your  wiles  are  fruitless,  till  you  chace 
From  hence  your  rivals,  Fashion,  Wealth,  and 
Folly ; 

For  where  they  hold  dominion,  is  no  place 
For  your  soft  sway  and  tender  melancholy. 

"  You  '11  find  no  votaries  at  your  shrine  to  bow, 
For  every  worshipper  of  your's  has  vanished ; 

And  you  had  better  spread  your  pinions  now, 
And  fly  away  before  you  too  are  banished." 

Love  frowned  at  this,  and  looked  a  little  vexed, 
As  if  his  strange  reception  had  distressed  him ; 

And  when  I  saw  his  godship  so  perplexed, 
I  thus  again  provokingly  addressed  him  ;— 
L  3 
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"  Methinks  they  're  wisest  who  reject  thee,  boy ; 
For  well  thou  know'st,  when  I  did  once  receive 
thee 
In  my  young  heart,   how  thou,  with  treacherous 
joy, 
Didst  falsely  smile  and  cruelly  deceive  me. 

"  Now  I  behold  thy  glory  in  eclipse, 

And  am  in  turn  delighted  beyond  measure, 

To  see  thee  pout  and  bite  thy  rosy  lips, 

And  flap  thy  wings  in  impotent  displeasure." 

But  Cupid  answered  with  an  impish  smile : 

"  Ho  !  ho  !  my  friend,  I'm  glad  to  see  you  nigh 
me ; 

I  shall  not  lack  one  subject  for  a  while, 
Since  an  old  vassal  ventures  to  defy  me." 

And,  oh !  had  prudent  caution  ruled  my  breast, 
I  had  not  to  the  dangerous  urchin  spoken ; 

Nor  ventured  to  approach  him  e'en  in  jest, 
Till  all  his  arrows  and  his  bow  were  broken. 
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BY  MISS  EMMA  ROBERTS. 

When  the  coming  shadows  rest 

(A  welcome  sight)  on  India's  plains, 
And  o'er  the  brightly  glowing  west 

The  sun  has  flung  his  amber  stains  ; — 
When  the  tired  Golier*  drops  his  oar, 
And  nears  his  light  bark  to  the  shore ; — 
When  the  rich  odorous  scent  that  dwells 
Amid  the  banbool's  golden  cells, 
Moved  by  the  gale's  soft  witcheries, 
Comes  stealing  out  in  balmy  sighs  ; — 
When,  glancing  in  the  sloping  beam, 
Pearl-like,  or  bright  with  emerald  gleam, 
The  rice-birds  and  the  parroquets 

Across  the  golden  ether  sweep  ; 
And  lamps  from  distant  minarets, 

And  groves  begemmed  with  fire-flies,  peep ; — 
When  the  pagoda's  silvery  bell 
The  near  approach  of  eve  doth  tell ; — 
How  gladly  then  the  eye  reposes. 

Dazzled  with  noontide's  fiery  blaze, 
Upon  the  scene  which  she  discloses, 

Beneath  her  mild,  attempered  rays  ! 
How  gladly  then  the  prisoned  feet 

•  One  of  the  principal  boatmen,  who  stands  at  the  prow  with  an  oar, 
sounding,  as  the  vessel  passes  through  shallow  water. 
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Seek  out  some  green  and  cool  retreat ! 
Long-  in  the  cabined  budgerow  pent, 

We  track  the  river's  winding  shore ; 
Or,  springing  from  the  sultry  tent, 

The  broad  expanse  around  explore. 
And  both  are  beautiful — the  tanks 
Are  brimming  o'er  their  flower-wreathed  banks, 
Reflecting,  in  their  glassy  lakes, 
The  tangled  jungle's  leafy  brakes, 
The  tall  mosque's  pinnacled  minars, 
And  heaven's  bright  host  of  countless  stars  ; 
While  'neath  the  river's  towering  cliffs, 

Whose  sunlit  points  in  splendour  glow, 
A  fairy  fleet  of  graceful  skiffs 

Dance  with  the  dancing  current's  flow. 

Whene'er  through  copse  and  flowery  glade, 
In  the  cool  evening  air  I  've  strayed, 
However  bright  and  richly  fraught 

The  varied  scene  before  me  spread, 
My  wandering  footsteps  still  have  sought 

The  quiet  mansions  of  the  dead  : — 
The  scattered  graves,  where  Moslems  lie, 

Enshrined  within  their  massy  tombs, 
Beneath  some  tall  tree's  canopy, 

Which  mantles  o'er  their  sacred  homes : 
And  not  those  crowded  charnels,  where 
A  sickening  taint  infects  the  air, 
And  o'er  each  dark  and  loathsome  grave 
Earth's  rankest  weeds  delight  to  wave  ;— 
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Where,  from  the  boughs  of  mournful  trees, 
The  vulture  snuffs  the  plague-fraught  breeze ; 
And  where  the  prowling  jackalls  lurk, 

'Mid  crumbling  bones  and  ruins  grey, 
And  hasten  to  their  filthy  work, 

With  the  first  fall  of  parting  day. 
How  many  saddening  feelings  rise 
Within  these  gloomy  cemet  'ries  ! 
How  many  thoughts  oppress  the  heart, 

Where,  early  doomed,  an  exiled  band, 
From  their  paternal  homes  apart, 

Lie  buried  in  a  heathen  land,* 
Unwept,  unhonoured,  and  unknown  ; 

Perchance,  without  a  stone  to  trace 
The  mound,  so  desolate  and  lone, 

Above  their  gloomy  dwelling-place. 
Far  different  is  the  Moslem's  lot 

Beneath  his  own  bright,  dazzling  skies ; 
In  some  romantic,  chosen  spot, 

Circled  with  cheerful  scenes,  he  lies : 
And  there  the  lamp  is  duly  fed, 

When  evening's  dusky  shades  appear, 
And  wreaths  of  bright-leaved  flow'rets  shed 

Upon  the  consecrated  bier. 
From  the  proud  Mausoleum's  walls, 

Where  mighty  Acbar's  cold  remains 
Repose  within  the  marble  halls, 

The  palace-tomb  of  Agra's  plains — 

*  The  Moosaulmaun  population  of  India  bears  a  very  small  proportion 
to  that  of  the  Hindoo  ;  and  Mahommed's  creed  is  so  corrupted,  that  it 
is  little  removed  from  idolatry. 
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To  the  small  Musjeed's*  lowly  porch, 
Flames  out  at  eve  the  signal  torch  ; 
And,  where  a  true  believer  sleeps, 

Some  brother's  hand,  with  pious  care, 
The  cumbered  earth  around  him  sweeps, 

And  plucks  the  dark  grass  gathering  there. 

Oh  !  since  beyond  the  western  wave 
I  may  not  hope  to  find  a  grave, 
Nor  yield  my  parting  spirit  up, 
Where  springs  the  glittering  butter-cup, 
And  daisies  lend  their  silvery  shrouds, 
And  violets  mourn  in  purple  clouds ; 
Where  the  green  moss  is  overspread, 

In  spring-time,  with  the  primrose  pale, 
And  the  red  wall-flower  lifts  its  head, 

And  sheds  its  sweets  on  autumn's  gale  j — 
Where,  'mid  bleak  winter's  chilling  gloom, 
The  scarlet-berried  hollies  bloom  ; 
Where,  at  the  flush  of  early  morn, 

The  lark  his  thrilling  matin  sings, 
And  evening  s  vesper  hymns  are  borne, 

In  soft  and  fitful  murmurings, 
From  sheep-bells  tinkling  far  and  faint, 

From  breezes  whispering  music  round, 
From  the  wood-pigeon's  ceaseless  plaint, 

And  bubbling  brooklets'  lulling  sound  : — 

*  A  temple — a  form  in  which  Moosaulmaun  tombs  are  often  built ; 
they  are  generally  to  be  found  in  picturesque  situations,  sometimes  in 
the  centre  of  a  garden,  and  few  are  without  the  Limp,  often  fed  by  the 
hands  of  strangers. 
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Give  me  a  sepulchre,  remote 

From  human  haunts,  some  forest  cell, 
Where  giant  flowers,  like  banners,  float 

Above  the  leafy  citadel ; — 
Where  the  small  moose-deer  makes  his  lair, 

And  gambols  blythely  all  day  long, 
And  the  bright  wanderers  of  the  air 

Gladden  the  woods  with  bursts  of  song  ; 
Where,  on  those  dark  and  starless  nights, 

When  gloom  profound  the  sky  pervades, 
Its  gem-like  lamp  the  fire-fly  lights, 

And  glitters  'mid  the  dusky  shades; 
Where,  when  the  notes  from  every  spray, 
With  the  sun's  rays,  have  died  away, 
The  sighing  night- wind's  pensive  wail 
Will  breathe  a  melancholy  tale, 
Telling,  should  wandering  steps  intrude 
Upon  the  tangled  solitude, 
The  story  of  the  exile,  lost 

To  all  that  youth's  bright  augurs  gave, 
And  finding,  on  a  foreign  coast, 

One  sole,  sad  boon,  a  lonely  grave. 

Cawnpore. 
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THE  COTTAGE  EMIGRANTS'  FAREWELL. 

BY   MISS   AGNES   STRICKLAND. 

In  a  lone  mossy  dingle, 

By  green  trees  o'erhung, 
Their  wild  song  of  sorrow 

Three  Highland  maids  sung, — 
"Who  were  doomed,  with  their  people, 

In  exile  to  roam 
O'er  the  stormy  Atlantic, 

To  seek  for  a  home. 

For  the  hearths  of  their  fathers, 

By  Want's  chilling  hand, 
Had  been  sternly  extinguished 

That  morn  in  the  land; 
And  they  came,  for  the  last  time, 

All  weeping  to  bring 
The  cool  gushing  waters, 

From  that  pleasant  spring. 

It  was  piteous  to  see 

How  their  sweet  eyes  grew  dim, 
With  their  fast  flowing  tears, 

As  they  hung  o'er  its  brim, 
And  looked  their  farewell 

To  that  beautiful  spot, 
Endeared  by  those  ties 

Which  could  ne'er  be  forgot. 
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And  oft  from  their  vessels, 

Replenished  in  vain, 
They  restored  the  pure  stream 

To  the  fountain  again ; 
As  fondly  they  lingered, 

And,  loth  to  depart, 
They  sobbed  forth  their  grief 

In  the  anguish  of  heart. 

"  Dear  fountain  of  our  native  glen ! 

Far  hence  we  're  doomed  to  go; 
And  soon  for  other  urns  than  ours 

Thy  crystal  streams  will  flow. 

"  Thy  snowy  lilies  still  will  bloom 

On  this  delightful  spot, 
Sweet  fountain  of  our  native  glen  ! 

Though  we  behold  them  not. 

"  And  thou  wilt,  from  thy  sparkling  cell, 

Still  softly  murmur  on, 
When  those  who  loved  thy  voice  to  hear, 

To  other  lands  are  gone. 

"  Dear  fountain  of  our  native  glen ! 

Beloved  by  us  in  vain, 
That  pleasant  sound  shall  never  glad 

Our  pensive  ears  again. 

s '  Dear  fountain  of  our  native  glen ! 

Which  we  no  more  must  view, 
With  breaking  hearts  thy  children  pour 

Their  long — their  last  adieu." 
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A  PIC-NIC  AT  THE  SEA-SHORE. 

BY  AN  AMERICAN  LADY. 
"  The  heart,  distrusting,  asks  if  this  be  joy." 

The  Americans  are  certainly  a  gregarious  people. 
What  else  but  an  inherent  disposition,  can  excite 
that  passion  for  congregating  en  masse  which  seems 
to  pervade  all  classes  of  my  countrymen,  when  the 
heats  of  our  almost  tropical  summers  make  nothing 
so  desirable  as  to  have  "  ample  room  and  verge 
enough  ?" 

As  soon  as  the  thermometer  begins  to  range  be- 
tween 80°  and  100°,  the  whole  population  becomes 
possessed  with  the  idea  that  there  is  no  breathing 
except  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  dense  crowd ;  and 
away  they  all  go,  in  stages  crammed  to  the  utmost 
that  the  law  allows,  and  steam-boats  noted  for  never 
carrying  less  than  four  hundred  passengers,  to  enjoy 
the  delights  of  hotels  and  boarding-houses,  filled  to 
overflowing,  at  places  celebrated  for  mineral  springs, 
or  sea-bathing. 

I  decided,  at  an  early  age,  that  springs  were  not 
to  my  taste.  I  had  never  been  in  any  need  of  the 
benefits  supposed  to  be  derived  from  drinking  chaly- 
beate waters,  and  thought  there  was  nothing,  at 
any  of  those  places,  sufficiently  interesting  or  amus- 
ing, to  atone  for  the  discomforts  of  small,  close 
sleeping-rooms,  crowded  tables,  and  the  necessity  of 
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always  appearing  in  full  dress;  no  trifling  grievances 
in  warm  weather,  or,  indeed,  in  any  weather  at 
all.  But  I  wavered  some  time,  before  I  settled 
into  the  same  opinion  with  regard  to  the  sea-shore 
places,  all  of  which  have  a  redeeming  quality,  in 
the  grandeur  of  the  vast  and  magnificent  ocean,  with 
all  its  accompaniments  and  associations.  Still,  the 
stories  I  heard,  every  summer,  of  the  overflow  of 
company,  and  the  consequent  inconveniences,  at  the 
fashionable  bathing-places,  frightened  from  me  all 
inclination  to  participate  in  the  inflictions  necessary 
to  be  borne  by  the  sufferers  that  compose  these 
crowds ;  particularly  when  I  was  told  that  many, 
on  arriving  at  night,  could  not,  on  any  terms,  pro- 
cure either  beds  or  bed-chambers ;  that  gentlemen 
had  been  glad  to  sleep  in  gigs,  or  on  the  dining- 
room  table  ;  that  ladies  had  been  obliged  to  sit  up 
all  night,  in  their  travelling  dresses,  for  want  of  a 
spot  to  lie  down  in ;  and  that,  after  dusk,  there  was 
generally  a  prowling  through  the  rooms,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  purloining  pillows, — the  thieves  being  those 
unfortunate  fair  ones,  who,  in  the  general  scramble, 
had  been  able  to  obtain  only  bolsters  to  their  beds  ; 
and  that,  next  evening,  the  stolen  pillows  were 
stolen  over  again  by  the  "  last  arrivals." 

At  length,  an  opportunity  offered  of  visiting  the 
sea-shore,  hi  a  private  and  retired  way,  meeting 
there  only  a  select  party,  (all  of  whom  were  people 
of  no  pretensions,)  which  I  thought  would  suit  me 
exactly.  I  was  spending  the  summer  at  the  house 
m  2 
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of  a  married  friend  (also  a  lady  of  no  pretensions), 
in  the  eastern  section  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

Our  destination  was  a  part  of  the  coast  about 
twenty-five  miles  from  the  residence  of  the  family 
with  whom  I  was  staying.  As  yet,  (but  this  was 
many  years  since,)  it  could  boast  of  neither  hotel  nor 
boarding-house :  however,  it  had  long  been  in  great 
vogue  as  a  place  for  annual  pic-nic  parties,  for  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  New  Jersey,  a  State  which, 
though  near  two  centuries  old,  has  almost  as  few 
pretensions  as  any  one  in  the  Union ;  it  being,  as 
Dr.  Franklin  quaintly  remarked,  very  much  like  a 
cider  barrel  tapped  at  both  ends — all  the  good  of 
the  western  part  running  into  Pennsylvania,  and  all 
that  of  the  eastern  division  being  drained  off  by 
New  York. 

Well,  to  get  under- way  with  my  narrative :  I 
was  then  invited  by  the  friends  in  whose  house  I 
was  a  guest,  to  join  a  pic-nic  party  to  the  sea-shore. 
There  was  to  be  no  ceremony,  no  form,  no  dressing ; 
all  the  company  were  acquainted ;  none  were  fash- 
ionable ;  and  we  were  to  meet  only  for  the  purpose 
of  enjoyment.  Each  family  was  to  furnish  a  portion 
of  the  provisions,  and  each,  like  boarding-school 
children,  were  to  find  their  own  bedding  and  towels: 
silver  forks  were  not  specified. 

Each  division  was  to  set  out  from  its  own  home, 
and  in  its  own  conveyance.  The  starting-points 
were  all  very  far  apart ;  but  the  goal  was  a  house  at 
Squan,  (smile  not  at  the  name — it  is  aboriginal,) 
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well  known  to  my  Jersey  friends  as  one  in  which 
shore-parties  were  accommodated  with  every  thing 
but  bed  and  board.  I  understood,  also,  that  the 
attendance  of  domestics  was  not  in  the  bond ;  for 
how  could  the  proprietors  of  this  remote  mansion  be 
expected  to  furnish  servants  for  others,  when  they 
never  could  get  any  for  themselves  ?  All  this  was, 
at  least,  novel ;  I  was  very  young  at  the  time,  and 
I  thought  it  would  all  be  so  delightful. 

We  were  to  rise  with  the  sun,  to  commence  our 
journey ;  and  as,  like  Nelson,  I  always  make  a  point 
of  being  too  early,  i"  rose  with  the  morning  star. 
But  this  was  a  work  of  supererogation,  as  I  have 
often  found  it  in  similar  cases ;  for,  though  every 
one  was  busy  preparing,  no  one  seemed  to  get  pre- 
pared, except  myself,  who  was  ready  bonneted, 
with  my  trunk  in  the  porch,  upwards  of  four  hours; 
and  it  was  not  till  nine  o'clock  that  we  started,  as 
we  say  in  America.  When  a  journey  is  about  to 
commence,  why  are  people  that  live  in  the  country 
so  much  more  difficult  to  be  started  than  people 
that  live  in  town  ? 

We  rode  in  the  sort  of  carriage  best  adapted  to 
ourState  (that  is,  the  State  of  New  Jersey),  as  it 
goes  over  the  sandy  roads,  when  they  are  not  too 
deep,  with  almost  the  velocity  of  a  sleigh;  and, 
originating  in  this  part  of  the  Union,  it  has  always 
been  denominated  a  Jersey  waggon.  It  is  a  square- 
bodied,  square-roofed,  olive-coloured  vehicle,  open 
at  the  sides  (except  when  the  rain  makes  it  prudent 
m  3 
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to  unroll  the  black  leather  curtains),  and  furnished 
with  three  seats,  including  the  one  for  the  driver, 
who  is  usually  the  owner  also.  These  carriages 
would  be  well  enough,  only  for  one  fault ;  which  is, 
that  they  have  no  springs.  They  are  drawn  by  two 
horses,  which  it  is  the  fashion  to  drive  at  a  brisk 
trot,  whenever  the  heaviness  of  the  sand  does  not 
compel  them  to  a  slow  creep,  as  was  the  case  on 
the  road  to  Squan.  Behind  us  followed,  at  a  still 
slower  pace,  a  real,  bona-fide  waggon,  of  vast  strength 
and  dimensions,  conducted  by  two  hired  men,  (I 
must  not  say  servants,)  and  loaded  with  baggage, 
consisting  of  trunks  of  apparel,  boxes  with  plates, 
dishes,  knives,  forks,  &c. ;  baskets  of  cold  provisions 
(for  there  had  been  great  cooking  the  day  before);  t 
mattrasses,  bolsters,  pillows,  and  other  bedding ; 
guns  and  fishing-tackle ;  and,  in  short,  every  thing 
that  was  judged  indispensably  necessary  for  our  con- 
venience, during  the  few  days  that  we  were  to  pass 
at  a  place  where  nothing  was  to  be  had.  The  in- 
mates of  the  carriage,  as  by  courtesy  I  called  it, 
were  my  friend  and  her  baby,  her  niece,  and  myself, 
and  an  Irish  girl,  in  the  capacity  of  child's-maid. 
The  gentleman  sat  on  the  front  seat  and  drove. 

The  delights  of  our  ride  were  not  great.  It  was 
all  the  way  through  pine-woods  that  seemed  inter- 
minable, and  through  sand  that  seemed  unfathom- 
able. We  saw  no  house,  not  even  the  cabin  of  a 
hunter,  though  these  forests  abound  in  wild  animals. 
It  was  some  relief  to  the  monotony  of  the  scene, 
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when  we  came  to  the  traces  of  a  recent  conflagra- 
tion, such  as  often  rages  in  the  wilderness,  for  several 
days,  or  weeks,  successively.  We  recognised  its 
course  by  the  large  open  spaces  it  had  made  in  the 
depths  of  the  forest,  and  by  the  remains  of  blackened 
and  half-burnt  trees,  whose  trunks  still  lingered 
amidst  heaps  of  charred  and  fallen  branches,  the 
earth  all  round  being  covered  with  coals  and  ashes. 
And  once  we  passed  by  a  deep,  narrow  valley,  or 
bottom,  as  they  called  it,  which  had,  some  years 
before,  been  overflowed  by  a  freshet  from  a  neigh- 
bouring creek.  The  water,  lodging  in  this  ravine  a 
long  time,  ere  it  subsided,  had  killed  all  the  trees, 
which  were  now  standing  stripped  of  their  bark  and 
.  foliage,  interlacing  their  naked  branches,  and  looked 
like  an  army  of  gigantic  white  skeletons. 

The  road  was  scarcely  more  than  a  path  through 
the  woods,  and  the  boughs,  meeting  across,  and 
coming  into  the  carriage,  frequently  saluted  us  with 
a  blow  on  the  head,  (much  to  the  discomfiture  of 
our  bonnets,)  and  covered  us  with  a  shower  of  leaves 
and  twigs,  as  we  forced  our  way  through  them. 
Every  thing  looked  so  wild  and  lonely,  that  I  could 
have  fancied  myself  a  thousand  miles  from  the 
haunts  of  civilised  man.  We  stopped  once,  to  feed 
the  horses  with  some  of  the  provender  brought  in 
the  big  waggon,  and  to  water  them  at  a  little  brook, 
and  to  refresh  ourselves  from  one  of  the  baskets. 
We  then  pursued  our  toilsome  way,  the  sand  be- 
coming  deeper,   and    the   pines  more  impervious. 
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The  melancholy  sighing  of  these  gloomy  trees,  as 
the  breeze  agitates  their  lofty  branches,  resembles 
no  other  sound  that  I  have  ever  heard. 

The  heat  was  now  intolerable :  our  hands  were 
kept  in  perpetual  motion,  defending  ourselves,  in 
vain,  from  the  musquitoes  ;  the  baby  cried  (as  well 
it  might),  and  we  all  ceased  to  talk.  Indeed, 
talking  had  been  forced  work  for  the  last  two  hours. 

Like  Lord  Lovel  in  the  song,  "  we  rode,  and  we 
rode,  and  we  rode  our  road."  But  still  we  saw 
nothing  of  a  certain  wooden  bridge,  which  the  ex- 
plorers of  these  wilds  designated  as  a  land-mark, 
and  which  was  to  prove  that  we  had  accomplished 
half  our  journey  :  and  then  it  would,  of  course, 
afford  us  great  happiness  to  know,  that,  in  all  proba- 
bility, we  should^have  no  more  than  the  same  quan- 
tity of  uncomfortableness  to  go  through,  before  we 
entered  upon  the  pleasures  of  Squan ;  like  the  poor 
bound  boy,  who,  on  being  asked  why  he  was  always 
wishing  for  June,  replied,  (<  Because,  from  the 
thirtieth  of  next  June,  I  shall  have  but  nine  more 
years  to  serve." 

At  length  we  saw  the  waters  of  the  creek,  shining 
through  some  distant  trees,  and  we  hailed,  with 
delight,  the  first  glimpse  of  the  bridge ;  but  when 
we  approached,  we  found  it  broken  down,  so  as  to 
form  a  most  picturesque  ruin,  but  totally  impassable 
for  man  or  horse,  much  less  for  waggons.  At  this 
sight,  the  hired  men  were  outrageous,  and  declared 
that  the  supervisor  ought  to  be  fined,  for  allowing 
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the  bridge  to  remain  in  such  a  condition.  "  Is  it 
possible,"  thought  I,  F*  that  these  wild  regions  can 
have  a  supervisor,  or  road-laws,  or  county  regu- 
lations, or  any  thing  that  savours  of  the  inhabited 
world  ?" 

To  cross  the  creek  here  was  impossible,  as, 
though  not  wide,  it  was  deep  and  dangerous;  and 
the  only  way  that  could  be  devised  was,  to  take  a 
circuit  round,  to  a  place  where  it  was  said  to  be 
shallow,  and  easily  forded.  But  we  took  too  wide 
a  range  in  our  circuit,  so  that  we  never  came  to  any 
more  of  the  creek,  and,  in  fact,  went  so  far  out  of 
our  road,  that  we  were  completely  bewildered ;  and 
my  friend  began  to  tell  stories  of  the  bones  of  lost 
travellers  having  been  discovered  in  the  recesses  ot 
these  gloomy  forests. 

We  had  now  been  riding  five  hours,  during  all 
which  time  we  had  not  seen  a  house.  At  last,  that 
welcome  sight  saluted  our  eyes,  in  the  midst  of  a 
small  clearing;  and  the  men  recognised  it  as  the 
town  of  Squankum. 

Squankum  was  a  new  frame-house,  the  boards 
and  shingles  still  fresh  in  unsullied  whitish — or, 
rather,  yellowishness,  and  the  window  sashes  as 
yet  unfurnished  with  panes;  though  I  have  no 
doubt  many  of  them  were  glazed  before  the  ensuing 
winter.  This  house  has  no  sign;  but  in  one  of  the 
front  windows  was  a  lemon,  sitting  on  the  bottom 
of  an  inverted  tumbler,  and  a  bottle  of  liquor  stand- 
ing beside  it:  therefore,  we  knew  it  to  be  a  tavern. 
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At  the  sound  of  our  wheels,  the  landlady  and  her 
children  ran  out  to  the  door;  but  all  absconded  when 
they  found  we  were  going  to  stop.  We  gladly 
alighted,  and  our  men  unharnessed  the  horses,  as- 
sisted by  an  old  negro,  whom  we  found  sleeping  on 
the  cellar-door,  enjoying  the  refreshing  beams  of  the 
almost  meridian  sun.  We  went  into  the  sitting- 
room,  the  floor  of  which  was  slippery  with  sand,  and 
the  walls  black  with  flies,  the  furniture  consisting 
of  a  few  tall  yellow  chairs  and  a  pine  table  painted 
red.  One  of  the  windows  had  the  sash  propped  up 
with  a  broken  shovel,  the  other  with  the  mash  stick. 

After  a  while,  the  landlady  made  her  appearance, 
in  a  clean  cap  and  handkerchief,  and  a  short- waisted, 
narrow-skirted  gown,  of  black  bombazet,  with  long, 
tight  sleeves.  She  carried  a  coarse  muslin  skirt  in 
her  hand,  at  which  she  began  to  sew  most  assidu- 
ously as  soon  as  she  took  her  seat.  She  informed 
us  that  her  husband  had  gone  to  court,  meaning  the 
county  court-house. 

On  being  asked  if  we  could  have  dinner  while  the 
horses  rested,  she  replied  that  "  she  reckoned  we 
could;"  and  forthwith  she  called  in  her  eldest 
daughter,  a  tall,  dangling  girl  of  fourteen,  with  long, 
thin  arms,  and  very  long,  yellow  hair.  This  girl 
the  mother  denominated,  "  You  Famey,"  meaning 
Euphemia,  and  ordered  her  to  "  set  table  and  get 
victuals." 

When  victuals  came,  our  hostess  was  still  busily 
engaged  at  her  sewing ;  but,  thinking  it  good  man- 
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ners  to  remain  with  us  for  company,  invited  us  to 
sit  by  and  reach  to,  which  signified  to  go  to  the 
table  and  help  ourselves.  The  family,  I  suppose, 
had  dined  at  twelve  o'clock,  the  usual  hour  for 
country  people.  It  being  now  three  in  the  after- 
noon, our  repast  was  evidently  intended  as  a  melange 
of  dinner  and  supper,  and  consisted  of  the  weakest 
of  tea  with  the  darkest  of  brown  sugar;  a  plate 
piled  with  sour,  heavy  rye-bread,  which  had  great 
resemblance  to  the  pieces  of  iron  ore  that  are  some- 
times found  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  the  pine 
forests  of  Monmouth  County;  a  fowl,  split  and 
broiled,  looking  something  like  a  small  spread  eagle, 
and  which  Famey  had  hunted  down  and  killed  after 
our  arrival ;  a  square  of  cold  salt  pork ;  an  enormous 
species  of  sausage,  called  a  Tom  Thumb ;  a  plate 
of  coarse,  hard  gingerbread,  and  another  of  huge 
pickled  cucumbers,  nearly  a  foot  long. 

It  was  evident  that,  at  this  early  period,  a  taste 
for  luxuries  had  not  found  its  way  into  the  town 
of  Squankum,  which,  I  have  no  doubt,  however,  is 
now  a  city,  according  to  the  usual  time  requisite 
for  the  growth  of  cities  in  the  New  World. 

During  our  repast,  we  were  objects  of  great  curi- 
osity to  seven  children,  with  white  hair  and  brown 
faces,  all  of  whom  hung  on  the  window-sills,  with 
their  heads  in  and  their  legs  out,  for  the  purpose  of 
surveying  us  at  their  ease.  One  mischievous  rogue 
jumped  down  slily,  and,  catching  his  little  brother  by 
the  feet,  tilted  him  up  and  pitched  him  head  foremost 
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through  the  window  into  the  room,  and  then  ran 
away.  The  child  screamed,  his  sister  Famey,  who 
was  waiting  on  table,  took  him  up  and  washed  the 
bump  on  his  forehead  with  vinegar  from  the  pickle- 
dish  ;  and  the  mother,  laying  down  her  sewing,  ran 
out,  and,  breaking  a  switch  from  one  of  the  trees, 
set  off  into  the  woods  in  quest  of  the  offender. 
However,  she  soon  returned,  very  much  out  of 
breath,  from  her  fruitless  pursuit,  declaring  that 
c '  she  might  as  well  sarch  for  a  needle  in  a  haystack, 
as  for  Joss,  when  he  took  to  the  woods,  and  that  she 
did  not  expect  to  see  no  more  of  him  'till  his  daddy 
came  home,  who,  instead  of  whooping  him  as  he 
desarved,  would  only  edge  him  on  to  more  mischief; 
and  that  poor  little  Washington  had  not  the  peace 
of  a  dog  with  him." 

After  this  outbreak,  the  landlady  resumed  her 
work,  and  said  no  more,  till,  hearing  that  we  were 
bound  to  Squan,  she  informed  us  that  we  had  gone 
nine  miles  out  of  our  way. 

When  dinner  was  over,  we  proceeded  on  our 
journey;  and  the  afternoon  passed  much  as  the 
morning  had  done.  Towards  evening  we  felt  the 
freshness  of  the  sea  air  as  we  approached  the  shore; 
and,  finally,  we  got  out  of  the  pines  and  into  a  flat 
open  country,  bounded  by  the  ocean.  We  saw  a 
few  houses  that  seemed  several  miles  apart,  and, 
immediately  before  us,  the  one  that  was  to  terminate 
our  journey.  It  was,  like  all  the  others,  of  wood, 
and  might  have  been  called  a  farm-house,  only  that 
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nothing  worthy  the  name  of  fanning  could  be  effected 
in  so  sandy  and  barren  a  soil.  We  found,  however, 
that  the  attempt  was  made  every  year,  but  with 
little  or  no  success. 

This  domicile  belonged  to  an  old  man  and  his 
wife,  who  were  now  its  sole  inhabitants,  their  chil- 
dren having  long  since  married  and  gone  from  them. 
Their  wants  were  few,  and  they  helped  themselves 
along  as  their  neighbours  did,  by  letting  their  house 
during  the  summer  season  to  successive  shore  parties. 
Where  the  proprietors  slept  and  ate  during  the  stay 
of  their  lodgers,  was  then,  and  still  is,  a  mystery  to 
me, — as  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  house  was 
filled,  and  more  than  filled,  by  the  strangers  and 
their  appurtenances.  I  have  strong  suspicions  that 
the  old  couple  must  have  **  camped  out." 

All  the  party,  except  ourselves,  had  arrived  the 
day  before.  We  found  eight  pair  of  married  people; 
one  couple,  to  our  great  annoyance,  being  a  bride 
and  bridegroom.  The  only  young  girls  were  my 
friend's  niece  and  myself;  but,  as  there  were  no 
beaux,  we  had  no  opportunity  of  being  belles. 

When  we  arrived,  the  husbands  had  not  returned 
from  fishing  and  shooting;  but  all  the  wives  came 
out  to  welcome  us,  each  in  a  similar  costume  of  dark 
gingham  gowns  and  plain  muslin  collars, — their  hair 
combed  smooth,  and  tucked  behind  their  ears  with 
side  combs.  Most  of  them  looked  like  what  are 
called  amiable  women,  that  is,  women  of  few  words 
and  fewer  thoughts ;  and  all  of  them  were  knitting. 
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I  afterwards  understood  that,  when  single,  they  had 
all  been  romps. 

As  the  sleeping  accommodations  were  known  to 
be  on  a  very  limited  scale,  none  of  the  ladies,  except 
my  friend,  had  brought  with  her  a  female  servant. 
But,  as  they  were  all  notable  (an  honourable  cha- 
racteristic of  the  Jersey  women),  they  had  made 
arrangements  for  executing,  with  their  own  hands, 
whatever  work  was  necessary  :  therefore,  soon 
after  our  arrival,  they  all  put  on  long  bib-aprons ; 
and,  forming  themselves  into  two  divisions,  some 
set  the  table,  while  others  prepared  the  supper. 
Like  ourselves,  each  family  had  contributed  to  the 
general  stock  of  provisions,  by  bringing,  in  their 
waggons,  a  supply  of  cold  eatables,  such  as  hams, 
sausages,  cheese,  biscuit,  bread,  tea,  coffee,  sugar,- 
wine,  &c. ;  depending,  for  variety,  on  the  success  of 
the  shooters  and  fishers. 

In  a  short  time  the  report  of  fire-arms  was  heard, 
and  announced  the  approach  of  the  husbands,  dis- 
charging their  guns  before  they  entered  the  house, 
for  fear  of  accidents.  They  were  all  "  very  good 
men  and  true."  They  brought  home  a  few  birds, 
and  a  great  quantity  of  crabs,  which  were  speedily 
cooked  by  their  wives.  This  is  not  a  very  pleasant 
business  at  any  time,  but  least  of  all  on  a  warm 
evening  in  July. 

At  supper,  the  gentlemen  talked  of  their  sport, 
and  the  ladies  of  nothing,  except  the  bride,  who  had 
been  crying  all  day  at  the  absence  of  her  husband ; 
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and  now  that  he  had  come  home,  she  received  him 
with  reproaches  for  having  left  her  so  long,  and 
tried  to  make  him  say  that  he  had  passed  the  day 
as  miserably  as  she  had  done.  But  when  he,  a  little 
mischievously,  persisted  in  asserting  that  he  had 
found  it  pleasant  enough,  she  burst  into  tears,  and 
sobbed  out,  "  O  William,  you  don't  love  me!" 

After  supper,  it  was  judged  inexpedient  to  keep 
candles  burning,  lest  they  should  attract  the  raus- 
quitoes.  It  requires  very  good  talkers  to  talk  well 
in  the  dark ;  and  none  of  our  party  had  much  fluency, 
even  in  broad  day-light:  and,  as  we  were  all 
fatigued,  and  there  was  no  more  to  be  done,  and 
nothing  else  to  be  said,  it  was  moved  by  the  senior 
wife,  that  the  ladies  should  retire  to  their  .rooms,  to 
give  the  gentlemen  an  opportunity  of  spreading  their 
mattrasses  on  the  parlour  floor,  that  being  their 
allotted  sleeping  place,  as  there  were  only  two 
chambers  in  the  house.  So  we  took  lights  and  pro- 
ceeded up  stairs. 

I  had  been  trying,  many  times  during  the  day,  to 
persuade  myself  that  I  was  in  a  state  of  great 
felicity,  and  that  every  thing  was  pleasure ;  but  all 
my  sophistry  fell  to  the  ground  as  soon  as  I  saw  our 
dormitory.  There  were  two  bedsteads,  jammed 
together  foot  to  foot,  in  a  room  so  small  that  there 
was  barely  space  to  get  in  and  out.  There  was  not 
a  spot  for  a  table,  chair,  washing-stand,  or  even  for 
a  trunk  ;  all  the  washing  and  dressing  having  to  be 
performed  in  the  passage  between  the  rooms.  The 
n  2 
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heat  of  our  cell  was  intense.  There  was  only  one 
small  window  of  four  panes,  which  seemed  to  have 
been  made  not  to  open,  and  was  found  immoveable. 
In  these  two  beds  seven  persons  deposited  them- 
selves. The  other  young  lady  and  two  of  the  wives 
occupied  one,  and  I  had  a  place  in  the  second  with 
my  married  friend  and  her  baby  ;  and,  direful  to 
relate !  as  there  was  no  other  way  of  bestowing  her, 
we  were  obliged  to  admit  the  servant-girl  as  the 
seventh.  Necessity  has  no  law;  and  she  stretched, 
or,  rather,  contracted  herself  in  what  space  was  left 
for  her  on  the  lower  part  of  both  beds,  her  head  on 
one  and  her  feet  on  the  other.  What  a  night !  We 
were  fevered  with  heat;  suffocated  for  want  of  air; 
stung  with  musquitoes  till  our  faces  and  necks  were 
as  full  of  lumps  as  the  surface  of  a  squash :  the 
baby  cried,  and  the  maid  complained  frequently  of 
being  kicked  in  the  face :  no  wonder,  when  we 
were  all  tossing  about  the  whole  night.  I  longed  to 
camp  out. 

At  length  "  wished  morning  came;"  and  we  were 
all  glad  to  rise  as  soon  as  the  sun  was  up,  particu- 
larly as  the  said  sun  beamed  most  fiercely  into  our 
uncurtained  window,  directly  upon  the  beds.  The 
washing  and  dressing  in  the  passage  was  an  uncom- 
fortable business,  as  water  was  scarce ;  and,  worst 
of  all !  there  was  but  one  looking-glass. 

Breakfast  was  got  in  the  same  manner  as  supper, 
with  the  addition  of  oysters,  of  vast  size,  brought 
to  the  house  by  a  fisherman ;  but  I  could  not  relish 
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them,  as  they  were  out  of  season,  and  had,  I  thought, 
a  queer  taste. 

After  breakfast,  the  ceremony  of  bathing-  was  to 
take  place ;  for  which  purpose  we  were  all  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  sea,  which  was  near  two  miles  distant 
from  the  house,  part  of  the  intervening  land  being 
a  salt-marsh.  We  equipped  ourselves  in  the  bathing 
dresses  which  we  had  brought  with  us :  all  the  small 
waggons  were  prepared,  and  off  we  jiggled.  A 
narrow  and  precarious  causeway  took  us  over  the 
salt-marsh,  which  was  a  bottomless  abyss  of  soft 
black  mud,  covered  with  long  coarse  grass,  emitting 
an  intolerable  effluvium,  and  alive  with  musquitoes, 
which  rose  round  us  in  clouds  and  settled  on  us  in 
myriads.  The  salt-marsh  was  unanimously  declared 
not  to  be  pleasant. 

We  arrived  at  the  beach,  and  were  handed  out  of 
the  waggons  upon  the  shadeless  sand,  where  not  a 
rock,  or  even  a  hillock,  intercepted  the  burning  glare 
of  an  unclouded  sun;  and  a  long  line  of  breakers 
were  thundering  and  foaming  tremendously  against 
the  shore,  as  if  they  brought  with  them  the  whole 
force  of  the  Atlantic.  Beyond  the  breakers,  the  sea 
was  calm  and  smooth,  with  no  other  motion  than  its 
heaving  undulation.  We  saw,  far  off,  a  ship  stand- 
ing towards  New  York,  as  we  supposed,  and  a 
shallop  running  up  alongside  of  her,  to  put  a  pilot 
on  board. 

I  looked  towards  the  north-east,  where  the  waters 
were  lost  in  the  immensity  of  distance  ;  and  I  ima- 
n  3 
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gined  them  stretching  across  a  space  of  three  thou- 
sand miles,  till  they  bathed  the  cliffs  of  "  that  land 
where  in  childhood  I  wandered."  But  my  reverie 
was  interrupted  by  one  of  the  gentlemen  taking  my 
hand  to  lead  me  into  the  surf,  in  which,  from  the 
violence  of  the  waves,  I  found  it  very  difficult  to 
keep  either  my  feet  or  my  breath. 

When  we  had  all  been  in  the  breakers,  and  had  all 
come  safely  out  of  them,  there  never  was  a  set  of 
more  unlovely  figures.  Some  of  the  ladies  had  pro- 
vided themselves  with  long  flannel  gowns  and  oiled- 
silk  caps,  but  the  majority  were  in  double  calico 
wrappers  and  calico  sun-bonnets;  and  the  gentle- 
men in  old  shirts  and  trowsers,  with  handkerchiefs 
tied  round  their  heads.  I  now  understood  the 
reason  of  the  common  remark,  that  "  no  matches 
are  made  at  the  sea-shore." 

We  were  all  dripping  with  salt  water,  which  ran 
in  streams  from  our  clothes  ;  and,  in  this  state,  we 
had  to  get  into  the  waggons  and  ride  home,  there 
being  no  bathing-house  on  the  beach,  in  which  we 
could  change  our  dresses.  So  completely  were  our 
clothes  saturated,  that  the  bottoms  of  the  waggons 
were  filled  with  the  water  that  dripped  from  them ; 
and,  during  the  ride,  we  were  obliged,  most  pain- 
fully, to  hold  up  our  feet,  to  keep  them  from  being 
soaked  in  the  pool.  I  well  recollected  the  very 
convenient  and  agreeable  manner  in  which  I  had 
taken  the  sea-bath,  when  a  child,  at  a  watering- 
place  in  England;  and  I  mentally  exclaimed,  "  Alas! 
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my  dear  country,  you  are  free  and  you  are  happy ; 
but  you  have  yet  much  to  learn  before  your  people 
can  be  properly  bathed." 

By  the  bye,  let  it  be  remembered  that  we  were 
not  now  at  a  public  establishment,  and  that  affairs 
are  rather  more  conveniently  ordered  at  places  of 
fashionable  resort:  but  still,  in  every  thing  connected 
with  sea-bathing,  we  are  far  behind  our  English 
friends.  There  is  not,  I  believe,  one  bathing- 
machine  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Having  returned  to  the  house,  we  resumed  our 
usual  dresses,  and  the  gentlemen,  taking  their  din- 
ners with  them,  in  baskets,  departed  in  quest  of 
their  daily  sport.  Unluckily,  I  had  brought  no 
books  with  me,  concluding  that  I  should  find  suffi- 
cient amusement  without  them.  None  of  the  other 
ladies  thought  of  books,  all  their  stockings  being  of 
a  dead  white.  I  inquired  of  our  hostess  if  she  had 
not  a  book  to  lend  me.  She  produced  a  volume  of 
the  State  Laws,  that  belonged  to  her  husband  (he 
being  a  squire  or  justice  of  the  peace),  and  a  col- 
lection of  old  almanacks,  from  a  square  hole  over 
the  kitchen  fire-place ;  the  same  hole  containing 
also  the  duster  and  the  two  smoothing-irons.  None 
of  these  almanacks  were  of  later  date  than  the  year 
1790 ;  and,  in  less  than  an  hour,  I  had  gone  through 
all  the  receipts,  anecdotes,  verses,  and  admonitions 
against  drunkenness,  and  had  nothing  left  to  read 
but  the  list  of  district  courts  and  the  rates  of  postage 
throughout  the  Union.    What  would  I  have  now 
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given  for  the  flattest  novel  that  ever  issued  from 
the  Minerva  Press !  I  could  even  have  read  one  of 
Mrs.  Meeke's. 

Four  days  and  four  nights  passed  away  in  un- 
varied sameness,  only  that  the  bride  became  more 
touchy,  the  knitting  was  finished,  our  stock  of 
words  had  nearly  run  out,  and  our  stock  of  provi- 
sions was  beginning  to  fail.  The  last  day  the  eat- 
ables became  scanty  (some  of  them  had  long  ceased 
to  be  fresh) ;  the  sporting  failed,  or,  perhaps,  the 
powder  and  shot ;  and,  had  we  remained  any  longer, 
our  pic-nic  party  would  indeed  have  had  "  no  nic 
to  pic  :"  therefore,  it  was  concluded  that  we  should 
all  turn  our  steps  homewards. 

When  the  time  of  departure  arrived,  there  was  a 
wonderful  brightening  of  faces  and  loosening  of 
tongues:  and  I  began  to  think  (but  it  was  only 
mere  conjecture)  that,  in  their  own  houses  and 
with  all  their  comforts  about  them,  the  members  of 
our  party  might,  perhaps,  be  agreeable  people.  It 
was  singular,  however,  that  they  had  not  yet  learned 
the  difference  between  pleasure  and  pain;  for  I 
found  that  they  still  designed,  next  season,  to  pay 
a  visit,  in  a  similar  manner,  to  this  same  place,  as 
they  had  done  for  many  successive  summers.  In 
short,  they  had  a  habit  of  going  to  Squan. 

Philadelphia,  August  17,  1830. 
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TO  THE  LYRE  OF  GREECE. 
BY    MISS    AGNES    STRICKLAND. 

When  kindling  bards,  of  every  clime, 
Thy  latter  glories,  Greece,  have  sung, 
And  taught  their  lyres  a  prouder  chime, 
To  hymn  thy  children's  deeds  sublime, — 
Why  is  thine  own  unstrung  ? 
O  Lyre  of  Greece  !  once  more, 
On  thy  still-hallowed  shore, 
Pour  forth  triumphant  strains 
O'er  thy  delivered  plains, 
And  boldly  severed  chains. 

Wake  !  oh  !  waken,  silent  lyre 
Glory  breathes  thy  chords  along : 
Theme  like  this  did  ne'er  inspire 
Hesiod's  verse,  or  Pindar's  fire  ; 
Or  his  immortal  song 
Who,  in  the  days  of  old, 
Troy's  tale  divinely  told ; 
Or  his  who  thrilled  the  stage, 
Through  many  an  awe-struck  age, 
With  Clytemnestra's  rage. 

What  mighty  hand,  O  Lyre  of  Greece ! 
Shall  bioT  the  withering  silence  cease 
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In  which,  neglected  and  unstrung, 

Thou  hast  for  gloomy  ages  hung : 

All  thy  magic  hushed  and  sleeping, 
Or  heard  but  in  the  voice  of  weeping, 
At  midnight's  deep  and  solemn  gloom, 
Round  some  ancient  patriot's  tomb, 
Till  darkly,  with  advancing  years, 
The  light  of  song  was  quenched  in  tears. 

Oh !  yet  from  thy  long-slumbering  strings 

Exultant  strains  shall  break; 

For  smiling  Freedom  o'er  thee  flings 

Her  quickening  spell,  while  thus  she  sings: 

"  O  Lyre  of  Greece,  awake ! 

Let  all  thy  powers  combine 

To  hymn  the  deeds  divine 

Of  those  who  nobly  first 

Appeared  in  arms  to  burst 

The  Othman  yoke  accurst. 

< e  The  mighty  shades  of  those  who  fell 
In  that  bright  cause  still  call  on  thee, 
O  Lyre !  their  deathless  tale  to  tell, 
And  bid  thy  holiest  numbers  swell 
The  triumphs  of  the  free : 
Pour  o'er  Botzari's  grave 
Meet  requiem  for  the  brave, 
Responsive  to  the  sigh 
Fame  gives  to  those  who  die 
For  Greece  and  Liberty. 
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"  Once  more  let  my  inspiring  call, 
Arouse  thee  from  the  gloomy  thrall 
Of  bonds,  O  Lyre  !  unmeet  for  thee — 
Dull  Silence's  captivity : 
In  thrilling  tones,  to  every  land, 
Declare  the  moment  is  at  hand, 
When,  led  by  me,  the  sister  maids, 
From  ruined  fanes  and  desert  shades, 
Shall  come,  while  paeans  burst  around, 
From  Greeks,  with  victor-laurels  crowned, 
And  with  their  bright  return  increase 
The  glory  of  self-righted  Greece  ! " 


WINDERMERE. 

Thy  calm,  romantic  beauty  who  can  see, 

The  woods  of  green  that  bend  to  kiss  thy  tide, 
Thy  bowery  isles  that  smile  in  verdure's  pride, 
Nor  grow  enamoured,  lovely  lake,  of  thee  ? 
At  dewy  dawn,  to  roam  the  mountains  o'er, 
That  gird  thee  round,  like  gloomy  sentinels, 
While  far  beneath  thy  purple  bosom  swells ; 
At  sultry  noon  to  seek  thy  caverned  shore, 
There  woo  the  freshness  of  the  perfumed  gale, 
List  the  wild  cascade  murmuring  down  thy  rocks, 
The  song  of  birds,  and  bleat  of  sportive  flocks ; 
At  eve  to  skim  thy  wave,  with  noiseless  sail, 
Watch  day's  last  trembling  radiance  fire  thy  breast: — 
Thus — thus  to  live,  were  surely  to  be  blest. 
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THE  ASINELLI  TOWER,  BOLOGNA. 

The  most  remarkable,  though  by  no  means  the 
most  beautiful,  edifices  in  Bologna,  are  the  two 
leaning  watch-towers,  called  the  Torre  degli  Asinelli 
and  the  Torre  degli  Garisendi.  The  former  Qwhich 
forms  the  principal  object  in  the  accompanying  en- 
graving]] is  a  splendid  tower,  rising  to  the  height 
of  nearly  four  hundred  feet.  It  leans  over  its  base 
three  feet  two  inches.  This  was  the  inclination  as 
measured  in  1706.  Some  years  after,  there  was  an 
earthquake,  and  it  was  measured,  but  no  alteration 
had  taken  place.  In  some  situations,  this  inclination 
is  not  perceived ;  and  its  slender  form  then  makes  a 
fine  object,  rising  above  the  buildings  of  the  city. 
The  adventurous  traveller  may  ascend  to  the  top, 
by  a  stair  of  447  steps,  from  which  a  fine  view  is 
obtained.  Imola,  Ferrara,  and  Modena,  may  be 
clearly  distinguished,  as  well  as  the  hills  about 
Verona,  which  seem  to  rise  abruptly  from  the  dead 
flat  that  extends  on  three  sides  of  Bologna.  To  the 
south  are  seen  some  pleasant  hills,  the  first  steps  of 
the  Apennines,  studded  with  villas. 

The  tower  of  the  Garisendi  £which  stands  oppo- 
site to  the  other  in  the  engraving]]  is  only  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  or  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  high, 
and  has  no  sort  of  beauty,  in  whatever  direction  it 
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is  viewed.  £It  has,  however,  furnished  Dante,  as 
Mr.  Conder  observes,  "with  a  noble  simile.  He  com- 
pares the  stooping  statue  of  the  huge  giant  Antaeus, 
to  the  effect  of '  la  Carisenda,'  seen  from  beneath."]] 
It  inclines  six  feet  six  inches  to  the  south,  and  a  foot 
and  a  half  to  the  east.  Some  writers  have  pretended 
that  it  was  built  in  this  inclination ;  [[but]]  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  courses  of  brick,  and  the  position  of  the 
holes  to  receive  the  timber  of  the  floors,  prove  that  it 
was  a  mere  settlement.  A  few  feet  at  the  top  are  per- 
pendicular. Montfaucon  (cited  by  Mr.  Roscoe,  in 
the  Landscape  Annual,  for  1830,  in  which  is  given 
a  view  of  these  towers  from  the  pencil  of  Prout,  not 
marked  with  his  usual  accuracy,)  states  that,  when 
this  tower  bowed  in  this  manner,  "  much  of  it  fell,  as 
appears  by  the  top  of  it." — Conder '$  Italy. 


CATO   IN   UTICA. 

FROM  LUIGI  ALAMANNI. 
BY   SIR   AUBREY   DE   VERE. 


Ere  yet  the  self-devoted  Cato  died, 

They  promised  Caesar's  mercy :  M  Say,"  he  cried, 

tl  I,  who  am  Cato,  and  a  Roman,  fly 

Not  Caesar's  vengeance,  but  his  charity  \" 
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TO    THE    WILD    FERN. 

BY   J.   F.    HOLLINGS,    ESQ. 

Thy  place  is  not  where   art   exults  to  raise  the 

tended  flower, 
By  terraced  walk,  or  decked  parterre,  or  fenced  and 

sheltered  bower ; 
Nor  where,  the  straightly-levelled  walls  of  tangled 

boughs  between, 
The  sunbeam  sweeps  the  velvet  sward,  and  streams 

through  alleys  green. 

Thy  dw'elling  is  the  desert  heath — the  wood  —  the 

haunted  dell, 
And  where  the  wild  deer  stoops  to  drink  beside  the 

mossy  well  ; 
And  by  the  lake,  with  trembling  stars  inlaid  when 

earth  is  still, 
Andmidnight's  melancholypomp  is  on  the  distanthill. 

But  fairer  than  the  lightest  bud,  on  spring's  fresh 

couch  which  lies ; 
And  fairer  than  the  gentlest  flower,   which  glows 

'neath  summer  skies ; 
Or  autumn's   soft  and  mellowed  tints  upon   the 

fading  tree ; — 
Companion  of  the  left  and  worn !  thy  leaf  appears  to  me . 

For  I  have  loved  where  thou  wert  reared  in  greenest 

strength,  to  stray, 
And  mark  thy  feathery  stem  upraised  o'er  lichened 

ruins  grey : 
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Or  in  the  fairy  moonlight  bent,  to  meet  the  silvering 

hue ; 
Or  glistening  yet,  when  noon  was  high,  with  morn's 

unvanished  dew. 

And  if  the  place  were  mine  to  choose,  when  being's 

night  should  call, 
Where,  on  this  ever-verdant  earth,   to  share  the 

sleep  of  all, 
My  grave  should  be  the  mountain's  height,  where 

gusts  were  sighing  lone, 
And  thou  in  graceful  pride  wert  nigh  to  deck  the 

funeral  stone. 

It  is  a  vain  and  baseless  trust,  by  erring  thoughts 
imprest ; 

But  how  resides  its  sleepless  power  within  the 
musing  breast  ? 

That  yet  the  soul  shall  wander  back  from  that  far- 
distant  shore, 

And  linger  by  its  wonted  haunts,  and  where  it 
strove  before. 

Thus  to  its  false  and  frail  abode  the  yearning  spirit 

clings  ; 
Thus  lingers  human  love  below,  with  unaspiring 

wings : 
And  what  on  life's  o'erclouded  way  one  gleam  of 

joy  has  cast, 
We  fondly  think  shall  still  allure  when  life — grief — 

toil — are  past. 


0  2 
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LADY  ANNE'S  BRIDAL. 

A    TALE     OF     THE    TWO    CHURCHES. 
BY  MISS  AGNES  STRICKLAND. 

In  one  of  the  western  counties  of  England  is 
situated  the  sequestered  and  beautiful  valley  of 
Deepdale.  It  is,  in  sooth,  a  spot  of  peculiar  loveli- 
ness, yet  so  lonely  withal,  that  when  the  curious 
traveller  beholds,  in  the  depths  of  its  almost  un- 
trodden solitudes,  two  noble  Gothic  churches,  rising-, 
in  rival  grandeur,  upon  his  view,  he  is,  at  first, 
tempted  to  believe  that  objects  are  multiplied  to 
him  by  some  deception  of  vision.  Having  satisfied 
himself  of  the  reality  of  what  he  sees,  he,  in  the 
next  place,  infers  the  poverty  of  the  inhabitants,  by 
observing  that  there  are  no  altar  or  coffin-shaped 
tombs,  or  raised  slabs,  and  very  few  graves  that 
can  even  boast  of  the  humble  distinguishment  of 
upright  head  and  foot-stones ;  and  calculates  the 
scantiness  of  the  population,  from  the  small  number 
of  briar-bound  turfy  mounds,  which  denote  the  last 
abode  of  the  lowly  peasant  in  the  burying-ground 
of  either  church,  and  muses  why,  and  by  what 
means,  two  such  edifices  can  have  been  erected, 
in  a  place  which  could  scarcely  have  required  a 
church  of  half  the  dimensions  of  either  of  these  so- 
lemn temples,  both  of  which  are  so  rich  in  the  ela- 
borate ornaments  of  the  florid  Gothic  architecture, 
that  they  must  have   cost,  in  workmen's  wages 
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alone,  a  sum  sufficient  to  startle  the  wealthiest  and 
most  liberal-minded  select  vestry  in  London.  The 
marvel,  however,  is  lessened  by  the  explanation 
afforded  by  the  personage  who  performs  the  im- 
portant offices  of  parish-clerk  and  sexton,  in  one  or 
other  of  these  twin  churches,  who,  haply  observing 
a  stranger  employed  in  exploring  the  localities  of 
the  spot,  issues  from  his  domicile  with  a  ponderous 
key  in  his  hand,  and,  inspired  with  silver  hopes, 
volunteers  to  admit  "  his  honour  "  into  that  church 
of  which  he  considers  himself  the  peculiar  guardian. 
His  services  accepted,  he  points  to  a  low  ivy-grown 
wall  which  separates  the  two  burying-grounds,  and 
informs  the  visitor  that  it  is  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  two  parishes  which  meet  on  that  spot, 
neither  of  which  could  boast  of  a  church  till  the 
days  of  the  third  Edward,  in  whose  time,  saith 
that  venerable  gossip  Tradition,  two  wealthy  co- 
heiresses, of  one  parish,  unluckily  placed  their  affec- 
tions on  the  lord  of  the  manor  of  the  next,  who,  being 
of  a  remarkably  grateful  temper,  regretted  that  he 
could  not  marry  them  both ;  but,  as  the  claims  of 
both  to  his  regard  were  so  equal  that  he  found 
some  difficulty  in  deciding  upon  which  of  the  fair 
spinsters  to  fix  his  choice,  he  left  them  to  settle 
that  point  between  themselves.  Now,  as  that  was 
a  matter  on  which  it  was  utterly  impossible  that 
they  should  ever  agree,  they  had  recourse  to  the  ex- 
pedient of  casting  lots  for  the  object  of  their  equal 
affection,  when  the  youngest  sister,  throwing  the 
o  3 
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highest  number,  became  his  wife,  and  the  elder,  re- 
nouncing the  world,  buried  her  disappointed  hopes 
in  a  convent,  and  devoted  her  wealth  to  the  erection 
of  the  first-built  church,  which  she  dedicated  to  her 
patroness  St.  Agnes.  The  married  sister,  however, 
became  a  widow  shortly  after  her  marriage,  which 
she  attributed  to  the  wrath  of  Heaven  at  the  crime 
she  had  committed,  in  obtaining  the  advantage  over 
her  sister  through  the  use  of  false  dice:  and  she 
confessed  the  fraud  to  her  spiritual  director,  who 
enjoined  her  to  atone  for  it  by  imitating  the  exam- 
ple of  her  pious  sister,  and  building  a  church  also. 
The  penitent  widow  complied;  and  the  second 
church  was  erected,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Mary. 

After  this  legendary  preface,  Master  Ralph  Dig- 
well,  or  Peter  Pitchpipe,  whichever  it  chances  to 
be,  introduces  the  visitor  into  the  holy  pile,  which 
he  emphatically  styles  his  church,  and  points  out  the 
tomb  of  the  foundress,  with  her  effigies  and  Latin 
epitaph,  repeating,  at  the  same  time,  in  solemn  re- 
citative, four  quaint  rhymes,  not  more  ancient  than 
the  days  of  James  the  First,  which  he  avers  to  be 
the  very  lines  the  lady  ordered  to  be  engraved  on 
her  tomb,  though  nothing  can  differ  more  from 
the  half-obliterated  monastic  sentences  thereon 
inscribed.  Then  he  proceeds  to  do  the  honours  of 
the  monuments  of  the  ancestors  of  the  noble  family, 
whose  pew,  with  its  crimson  curtains  and  cushions, 
takes  up  a  good  sixth  of  the  church,  and  is  exalted 
two  feet  higher  than  any  other. 
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Pass  into  the  other  church,  and  you  will  find 
every  thing  ditto  to  this — by  which  you  gather,  that 
a  nobleman's  family  is  resident  in  each  parish ;  and 
that  there  exists  no  slight  rivalry  between  them,  you 
learn  from  the  zeal  with  which  the  clerk  of  either 
parish  extols  and  magnifies  the  superiority  of  his 
lord  and  his  lord's  ancestors,  over  the  patron  peer 
of  the  other  church  and  his  progenitors. 

One  amen-crier  has  certainly  the  advantage  over 
his  antagonist,  in  this — that  he  can  boast  of  the 
greater  number  of  monuments  belonging  to  his 
lord's  ancestors,  neither  can  their  superior  gran- 
deur be  disputed ;  but  then,  his  opponent  stoutly 
avers,  that  the  coffins  in  his  patron's  vault  infinitely 
surpass  in  magnificence  any  which  the  other  is  able 
to  display,  and  boldly  challenges  him  to  the  proof, 
"  that  the  gentleman  may  judge  for  himself." 
But  from  this  test  Master  Ralph  Digwell  always 
shrinks,  well  knowing  that  the  coffins  of  the  noble 
Fitz-Aymers  would  make  a  very  sorry  appearance, 
bereft  of  the  rich  velvet,  gold  lace,  silver-gilt  nails, 
and  all  the  rest  of  their  pompous  funereal  decora- 
tions, which  he  has  long  since  converted  to  his  own 
use.  Nay,  there  is  a  plumber  in  a  market-town,  a 
few  miles  distant,  who  must  suppose  that  Ralph 
Digwell  is  the  proprietor  of  a  lead-mine,  from  the 
vast  quantity  of  that  metal  which  he  has  sold  to 
him,  during  the  time  he  has  held  the  office  of  sex- 
ton and  parish  clerk  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  Deep- 
dale.     From  this  hint  you  may  infer,  gentle  reader, 
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that  it  is  well  for  Ralph  Digwell  that  the  present 
Earl  Fitz-Aymer  entertains  such  a  horror  of  every- 
thing that  can  remind  him  of  death,  as  to  pre- 
clude all  chance  of  his  ever  entering  the  family- 
vault,  till  he  is  himself  coffined,  and  carried  thither, 
to  take  up  his  final  residence  among  his  ancestors ; 
when  he  will  be,  most  probably,  as  insensible  of  the 
depredations  that  have  been  committed  upon  their 
funereal  finery,  as  to  those  that  will,  undoubtedly, 
be  perpetrated  upon  his  own,  provided  the  same 
sly  knave  keeps  the  key  of  his  domus  ultima. 

It  happened  one  evening  that  the  rival  sextons 
met  at  a  little  wicket-gate  which  affords  a  means  of 
communication  between  their  respective  church- 
yards, and  mutually  drew  up  for  a  gossip;  for, 
though  they  never  talked  without  quarrelling,  yet 
they  always  made  a  point  of  conversing  whenever 
they  did  meet.  "  Out  of  the  fulness  of  the  heart 
the  mouth  speaketh,"  saith  the  proverb,  and  Master 
Digwell  accosted  Peter  Pitchpipe  as  follows  : 

"  I  reckon  our  church  will  boast  a  grander  bridal 
to-morrow  than  poor  St.  Agnes  ever  witnessed, 
since  the  disappointed  old  maid,  who  built  it,  laid 
the  foundation-stone.  Somebody,  who  shall  be 
nameless,  would  like  to  pocket  my  fee  on  the 
occasion." 

"  Neighbour  Digwell,"  returned  Pitchpipe,  "  I 
don't  teach  the  young  ones  their  catechism  every 
Sunday,  without  bearing  in  mind  the  tenth  com- 
mandment; and,  to  tell  you  a  bit  of  my  mind,  I 
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would  not  give  thee  half-a-crown  for  thy  fees  to- 
morrow." 

"  Not  half-a-crown  for  my  fees,  at  the  wedding 
of  my  Lord's  daughter,  Lady  Anne,  with  a  grand 
Marquis  !  That  is  nothing  but  your  spite,  you  en- 
vious old  screech-owl !  because  the  young  Viscount 
don't  get  my  Lady  Anne." 

"  Why,  so  he  would,  you  barbarous  flint-heart !  if 
the  young  lady,  poor  dear  !  might  be  free  to  choose." 

"  Pity  she  should,  Master  Pitchpipe,  pity  she 
should,  if  so  be  she  were  unprudent  enough  to  wish 
to  marry  such  a  wild-fire  spark  as  he;  and  his  father 
and  my  lord  born  foes  too,  as  a  man  may  say,  when 
their  grandfathers  kilt  each  other  in  a  duel  under 
the  fairies'  oak,  on  the  heath  yonder." 

"  All  I  can  say  to  that,  Master  Dig  well,  is,  that 
the  young  people  have  been  better  Christians  than 
the  old  ones ;  ay,  and  read  their  Bibles  to  better 
purpose :  for  there  we  are  commanded  to  love,  and 
not  to  hate,  our  enemies.  Not  but  what  my  Lord 
Deepdale  would  have  given  them  his  blessing,  if 
Lord  Fitz-Aymer  had  not  been  such  a  hard-hearted 
man,  that  he  preferred  his  own  revenge  to  the  hap- 
piness of  his  only  child,  and  so  forbade  her  to  think 
of  Lord  Beauchamp." 

"  And  in  the  right  of  it,  too,  when  he  can  marry 
her  to  a  Marquis,  which,  it  seems,  is  a  grander 
thing  than  an  Earl,  and  next  to  a  Duke." 

"  Well,  for  my  part,"  said  Peter  Pitchpipe,  "  I 
should  be  ashamed  to  have  any  hand  in  marrying 
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such  an  unsuitable  couple  as  the  old  withered 
Marquis  and  lovely  Lady  Anne." 

"  So  as  the  Marquis's  money  chinks  well  in  my 
bag,  I  shall  think  him  handsome  enough  for  any 
lady,  let  her  be  who  she  may/'  returned  Digwell, 
with  a  sardonic  grin. 

"  Fie  upon  you,  you  greedy  old  churl !  you  know 
very  well  that  Lady  Anne  hates  him  worse  than 
death." 

"  That  may  be  his  concern,  but  it  is  none  of  mine ; 
for,  look  ye,  I  never  got  a  fee  from  a  bride  in  my 
life,  if  she  were  ever  such  a  happy  one :  so  I  always 
keeps  my  eye  upon  the  bridegroom." 

At  Fitz-Aymer  Castle,  the  subject  of  my  Lady 
Anne's  bridal  formed  matter  of  still  more  angry 
discussion  than  it  had  done  between  the  rival  sex- 
tons ;  and  report  said,  that  the  young  lady  had 
wept,  entreated,  and  finally  knelt  at  the  feet  of  the 
obdurate  Earl,  her  father,  in  a  vain  attempt  to  pre- 
vail upon  him  to  excuse  her  from  these  abhorrent 
nuptials.  Much  more  was  said  upon  the  occasion 
than  was  true;  for  never  was  a  young  lady  less 
lachrymose  than  Lady  Anne.  She  was,  in  sooth,  a 
lass  of  spirit,  and  had  never  fainted,  nor  been  afflicted 
with  a  single  hysteric  fit,  in  all  her  life :  yet  awful 
were  the  swoonings  and  hysterics  that  were  reported 
of  her;  not  to  speak  of  wringing  of  hands  and  rending 
of  hair,  besides  tears  too  manifold  to  record.  But 
these  were  things  of  course,  and  the  natural  conse- 
quences of  her  dislike  to  the  mature  spouse  her 
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careful  papa  had  provided  for  her.  All  sorts  and 
conditions  of  people,  in  the  two  parishes,  were  cla- 
morous and  passionate,  in  their  sympathy  for  her, 
and  indignation  against  her  father  and  the  bride- 
groom elect.  The  village  mind  was  in  a  state  of  the 
highest  excitation,  respecting  the  nuptials  of  the 
much-pitied  Lady  Anne,  when  the  day  that  was 
appointed  for  their  solemnization  arrived ;  and,  as 
the  morning  was  uncommonly  fine,  the  church-yard 
of  St.  Mary,  Deepdale,  was  thronged  with  all  the 
indignant  and  sight-loving  inhabitants  of  the  two 
parishes.  The  women  forsook  the  houses,  the  men 
the  fields :  the  hay  was  left  to  turn  itself,  by  the 
one,  and  the  pots  to  boil,  or  cool,  at  their  own  dis- 
cretion, by  the  other.  No  one  could  attend  to  his  own 
concerns  for  thinking  of  those  of  my  Lady  Anne,  and 
every  one  was  in  the  very  height  of  discussing  them, 
when  the  bridal  procession  drove  up ;  and  they  half 
forgot  their  commiseration  for  her  in  the  extravagant 
delight  and  wonder  with  which  they  surveyed  the 
long  train  of  showy  equipages,  with  so  many  grandly 
dressed  folks  within,  and  still  finer  dressed  servants 
without,  with  white  favours  in  their  gold  and  silver- 
laced  hats.  There  were  abundance  of  "lauk-a- 
daisies,  look  there  ! "  from  the  women,  and  "  stars 
o'  mine,"  from  the  men,  and  "  my  eyes  !"  from  the 
boys  and  girls,  as  each  carriage  set  down  its  noble 
freight,  and  drove  off  to  make  way  for  another, 
and  another,  and  another  after  that,  till  the  good 
people  firmly  believed  that  all  the  lords  and  ladies 
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in  England,  save  and  except  old  my  Lord  Deepdale, 
and  young  my  Lord  Beauchamp,  his  son,  were  come 
to  my  Lady  Anne's  wedding.  Never  had  been  seen 
in  that  church-yard  such  a  waving  of  ostrich  and 
marabout  plumage,  and  fluttering  of  white  lace 
veils,  as  was  exhibited  that  morning  by  the  six 
young  and  noble  bridemaids.  As  for  the  bride 
herself,  she  was  dressed  much  like  other  brides  of 
her  rank  and  expectations,  in  an  orthodox  quantity 
of  white  satin  and  Brussels  lace.  She  wore  no  bon- 
net ;  and  her  rich  profusion  of  sunny  tresses  were 
wreathed  with  orange  blossoms,  and  partially  shaded 
with  a  long  veil,  of  the  most  superb  lace.  She  was 
in  form  petite,  but  perfectly  sylph-like,  and  sweetly 
pretty.  She  looked  a  little  pale  or  so,  but,  to  the 
surprise  of  every  one,  shed  no  tears.  In  fact,  she 
appeared  to  have  made  up  her  mind  to  go  through 
the  business  with  firmness,  in  compliance  with  the 
exordiums  of  her  lady  mother,  who,  before  she  left 
the  carriage,  had  pathetically  entreated  her  "  not  to 
expose  herself,  by  any  public  manifestation  of  her 
sentiments  towards  her  future  husband." 

Lady  Anne  was  an  only  child,  and,  of  course,  a 
spoiled  child  :  she  had  early  known  and  felt  her  own 
importance,  and  had  been  accustomed,  from  her 
very  cradle,  to  have  her  own  way  in  every  thing. 
It  was  only  in  this  most  important  action  of  her 
life  that  she  had  received  a  serious  contradiction. 
But  in  this,  the  Earl,  her  father,  resolutely,  and 
somewhat  harshly,  enforced  his  paternal  authority ; 
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and,  in  contests  of  this  kind,  the  weaker  party  is 
generally  obliged  to  yield  to  the  will  of  the  stronger. 
It  was,  however,  plain  to  all,  that  it  was  no  meek, 
lamb-like  sacrifice  that  they  were  leading  so  gaily 
decked  out  to  the  altar  :  there  was  a  self-willed 
petulance  in  her  air,  and  a  scornful  spirit  in  her 
eye,  that  made  the  Marquis  shrink,  and  look  like  the 
fool  he  was,  whenever  he  encountered  its  disdainful 
glance;  and  there  was  even  eloquence  in  the  manner 
in  which  she  trampled  the  beautiful  flowers  that  were 
strewn  before  her.  It  was  one  of  the  ways  in  which 
the  little  vixen  vented  her  angry  displeasure  at  the 
pomps  and  vanities  prepared  in  honour  of  the  scene 
in  which  she  was  to  be  the  reluctant  prima  donna. 
The  Earl,  her  father,  was  evidently  mortified  and 
exasperated  with  her;  and  there  was  something 
approaching  to  brutality  in  the  rough  manner  in 
which  he  seized  her  tiny  white-gloved  hand,  and 
drew  it  through  his  arm,  to  lead  her  into  the  church. 
There  was  answering  disdain  in  the  indignant  flash 
of  her  bright  blue  eye,  and  the  sudden  suffusion  of 
the  pale  cheek  with  glowing  crimson ;  also,  there 
was  a  certain  slight,  but  decidedly  rebellious,  motion 
of  the  shoulders,  and  a  retrograde  step,  with  the 
pretty  little  foot  of  the  bride,  as  though  she  would 
have  resisted  crossing  the  threshold  of  the  church. 
But  the  resolute  Earl  drew  her  forcibly  forward — I 
am  persuaded  that  it  would  have  given  him  positive 
pleasure  to  beat  the  provoking  young  slut;  but 
there  is  no  managing  family  matters  in  public,  and 
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she  permitted  him  to  lead  her  up  to  the  altar  with- 
out any  further  show  of  resistance.  The  Marquis 
took  his  proper  place  by  her  side, — the  minister 
opened  his  book.  The  bridemaids  looked  as  inter- 
esting as  they  could,  and  put  all  the  blushes  they  could 
command  upon  immediate  service.  The  bridemen 
looked  quizzical,  the  Earl  authoritative,  the  Countess 
apprehensive,  the  bridegroom  foolish,  and  the  bride 
sullen.  No  one  appeared  perfectly  at  ease  but 
Ralph  Digwell,  the  parish  clerk,  whose  horn  was 
mightily  exalted  upon  the  occasion ;  and  he  was  (in 
his  own  opinion,  at  least)  the  most  important  person 
present,  and  certainly  the  most  to  be  envied,  as  he 
stood  in  all  the  glories  of  a  bran-new  black  coat,  pur- 
chased upon  the  speculation  of  the  noble  bride- 
groom's anticipated  donation,  holding  a  huge  open 
prayer-book,  and  literally  panting  to  pronounce  the 
final  amen,  which  he  always  considered  the  most 
consequential  word  in  the  service  of  matrimony. 
There  was  a  dead  hush  in  the  church ;  for  the  bride- 
groom had  already  signified  his  assent,  in  answer  to 
that  important  question,  "  Wilt  thou  have  this 
woman  for  thy  wedded  wife  ? "  and  the  minister, 
turning  to  the  bride,  said,  though  rather  in  a  falter- 
ing tone  (for  he  was  well  aware  of  the  nature  of  her 
sentiments  towards  the  bridegroom),  "  Wilt  thou 
have  this  man  for  thy  wedded  husband?"  expecting 
hesitation,  or  a  flood  of  tears,  in  reply,  if  not  an  ob- 
stinate silence.  Lady  Anne,  however,  was  not  of 
the   crying  sort:   she   seldom  hesitated  upon  any 
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point,  and  she  always  spoke  her  mind;  so  she  boldly 
and  decidedly  answered,  "  I  will  not,"  in  so  loud  a 
tone  that  the  resolute  negative  resounded  through 
the  church ;  then,  turning  quickly  to  the  crest-fallen 
bridegroom,  she  said,  "  I  told  you  so  before,  my 
lord ;  and  now  I  hope  you  will  believe  that  I  am  in 
earnest." 

i(  Lady  Anne,  I  blush  for  the  impropriety  of  your 
conduct!"  said  the  Countess;  "and  I  wonder  you 
are  not  ashamed  of  the  manner  in  which  you  have 
exposed  yourself,  by  putting  this  public  insult  upon 
the  Marquis  of  Greystock." 

"  Had  the  Marquis  of  Greystock  possessed  the 
common  feelings,  or  the  honourable  delicacy,  of  a 
gentleman,  mamma,  he  would  have  spared  me  the 
trouble  of  coming  hither,  and  himself  the  mortifica- 
tion of  a  public  refusal,"  returned  Lady  Anne. 

<c  Come,  come,  madam  !  I  am  not  to  be  thus  trifled 
with,"  said  the  Earl,  sternly ;  "  and  I  insist  upon 
your  fulfilling  your  engagement  with  the  Marquis." 

"  I  never  entered  into  an  engagement  with  him," 
said  Lady  Anne,  pouting. 

"  But  I  have  for  you,  Lady  Anne." 

"  Oh !  true,  papa ;  but  that  is  quite  another  thing." 

"  And  I  tell  you,  madam,  that  you  shall  marry  the 
Marquis,"  said  the  Earl,  bending  his  brows  most 
awfully  upon  the  fair  rebel. 

"  Impossible,  papa  ;  for  you  see  the  church  very 
properly  considers  the  lady's  consent  an  indispen- 
sible  part  of  the  marriage  ceremony;  and,  as  I 
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am  a  woman  of  conscience,  I  find  it  impossible  to 
answer  in  the  affirmative,  when  I  am  asked  by  the 
minister  if  I  will  have  a  man  I  hate  for  my  wedded 
husband." 

"  Confound  your  conscience  ! "  retorted  the  Earl 
furiously. 

Here,  the  mortified  Marquis  drew  the  Earl  aside, 
to  propose  some  plan  for  his  private  consideration ; 
the  Countess  joined  herself  to  the  council.  Every 
one  in  the  church  had  been  thrown  into  utter  con- 
sternation, by  the  unexpected  freak  of  my  Lady 
Anne.  The  parson  looked  down  upon  his  book,  in 
dismay  ;  Ralph  Digwell  groaned  in  spirit  at  the 
perversity  of  the  bride,  and,  like  squire  Richard,  in 
Vanbrugh's  comedy,  "  thought  she  was  not  too  big 
to  be  whipped."  The  bridemaidens  tittered:  the 
bridemen  elevated  their  eyebrows,  and  stared.  The 
elders  of  the  bride's  family  were  ashamed  to  look 
the  bridegroom's  friends  in  the  face,  after  the  insult 
they  had  received  in  the  person  of  the  Marquis, 
from  their  wayward  young  relation,  for  which  they 
began  to  offer  apologies  in  the  most  doleful  tone 
imaginable. 

But  what  did  the  bride  meantime  ?  Truly,  the 
bride  did  the  wisest  thing  that  she  could  do,  under 
such  circumstances:  for  she  fairly  walked  out  of  the 
church,  through  the  door  opposite  to  that  by  which 
she  entered  it;  and,  exerting  all  the  speed  with 
which  youth  and  love  could  inspire  her,  she  hurried 
through  the  church-yard,  and,  passing  through  the 
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wicket-gate  of  communication,  entered  that  adjoin- 
ing, where  she  was  met,  and  rapturously  greeted,  by 
an  elegant  young  man,  who,  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  explain,  was  no  other  than  her  favoured  lover, 
the  Viscount  Beauchamp.  By  him  she  was  imme- 
diately conducted  into  the  church  of  St.  Agnes, 
where  also  a  white-robed  priest  stood  in  readiness 
at  the  altar,  book  in  hand,  seconded  by  Ralph  Dig- 
well's  rival,  Peter  Pitchpipe.  There,  too,  were  as- 
sembled the  fair  sisters  of  the  Viscount,  prepared 
to  officiate  as  bridemaids,  and  his  younger  brother, 
who  obligingly  undertook  to  give  away  the  bride. 
No  explanation  was  necessary;  for  it  was  all  a 
preconcerted  plan,  arranged  through  the  agency  of 
Lucy  Pitchpipe,  the  parish  clerk's  daughter,  who 
filled  the  post  of  waiting-maid  to  Lady  Anne. 

No  time  was  consumed  in  idle  compliments;  and, 
without  so  much  as  pausing  for  the  bride  to  recover 
her  breath,  the  minister  commenced  the  marriage- 
service,  in  which  he  used  such  laudable  dispatch, 
that  the  enraged  father  and  rejected  bridegroom 
only  entered  the  church  in  time  to  hear  Lady  Anne 
pronounce  as  decided  an  "  I  will"  as  she  had  before 
an  "  I  will  not." 

"  I  forbid  the  marriage  !  Proceed  at  your  peril," 
vociferated  the  Earl,  in  a  voice  of  thunder. 

"  I  was  of  age  yesterday,"  said  the  half-wedded 
bride,  by  way  of  parenthesis  to  the  solemn  vow  of 
obedience  which,  in  defiance  of  the  paternal  inter- 
dict, she  persisted  in  making, 
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"  I  will  disinherit  you,"  exclaimed  the  angry  Earl. 

"  With  all  my  worldly  goods  I  thee  endow/'  pur- 
sued the  lover-bridegroom,  with  a  look  of  unutter- 
able tenderness :  and  the  Earl  had  the  mortification 
of  witnessing  the  conclusion  of  the  spousal  rites. 
The  Marquis,  seeing  no  reason  for  his  doing  the 
same,  flung  himself  into  the  elegant  travelling-car- 
riage which  he  had  provided  for  a  very  different 
occasion,  and  shouted  to  the  post-lads  to  take  the 
white  and  silver  cockades  out  of  their  hats,  and 
drive  off.  Ralph  Digwell  stood  looking  after  him, 
with  a  rueful  countenance;  while  the  melancholy 
conviction,  <e  no  hopes  of  golden  fees  to-day,"  smote 
upon  his  heart,  and  he  began  to  cast  about  in  his 
mind  how  his  new  black  coat  was  to  be  paid  for, 
there  being  no  present  prospect  of  a  death  in  his 
patron's  family;  and  he  reflected,  with  a  bitter  pang 
of  envy,  upon  the  superior  good  fortune  of  his  rival, 
Peter  Pitchpipe. 

With  respect  to  the  proceedings  of  the  higher 
powers  on  this  extraordinary  business,  be  it  known, 
that  the  Earl  Fitz-Aymer  talked  loudly  and  an- 
grily ;  and  the  bride,  who  knew  her  cue,  listened 
patiently  till  all  his  sayings  were  exhausted.  She 
was  then  all  duty  and  submission.  The  bride- 
groom was  as  conciliatory  as  the  husband  of  a 
heiress  ought  to  be.  The  lady  mother  temporised, 
as  lady  mothers  generally  do  on  such  occasions, 
and  at  length  mollified  the  wrath  of  her  offended 
lord,  by  reminding  him  of  the  admirable  geogra- 
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phical  situation  of  the  estates  of  Lord  Deepdale  and 
himself,  for  a  marriage  between  their  heirs.  He 
acknowledged  the  propriety  of  the  remark;  and  the 
thought  struck  him,  at  the  same  moment,  that,  con- 
sidering the  resolute  temper  of  Lady  Anne,  it  was 
very  well  that  she  had  not  contracted  an  alliance 
which  offered  no  such  local  advantages ;  and,  as 
the  Earl  of  Deepdale,  who  was  in  every  respect  his 
equal,  offered  to  make  all  proper  settlements  upon 
her,  he  at  length  determined  to  shake  hands  with  his 
noble  neighbour,  and  bestowed  a  sort  of  sulky  bene- 
diction on  the  newly-wedded  pair,  which  he  qua- 
lified with  an  intimation  that  he  should  expect  them 
to  proceed  to  the  continent,  and  reside  there  for  a 
twelvemonth  at  least,  as  his  friend  the  Marquis  of 
Greystock  would  consider  himself  very  dishonour- 
ably treated  if  he  were  to  be  publicly  reconciled  to 
them  before  that  period.  The  happy  pair  readily 
agreed  to  this  arrangement ;  but  the  term  of  their 
banishment  was  very  considerably  shortened  by  the 
marriage  of  the  Marquis  of  Greystock,  who,  in  a  fit 
of  bachelor  desperation,  took  to  wife  his  chaplain's 
pretty  sister,  who  made  him  one  of  the  happiest 
elderly  gentlemen  in  the  peerage,  and  perfectly  con- 
soled him  for  the  affront  he  had  received  from  Lady 
Anne  Fitz-Aymer. 
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OH  !    LET  US  NEVER  MEET  AGAIN ! 

BY    MISS   LOUISA   H.    SHERIDAN. 

Nay,  seek  no  more  with  soothing  art 

(Since  all  our  hours  of  love  are  vanished), 
To  cheer  with  hope  this  aching-  heart, 

From  which  all  thought  of  joy  is  banished! 
Thou  lov'st  no  more  !  too  well  I  know, 

All  hope  to  bring  thee  back  is  vain: 
And,  as  I  'd  hide,  from  all,  my  woe, 

Oh !  let  us  never  meet  again ! 

I  '11  shun  thee  in  the  festive  hall, 

Where  joyous  forms  around  are  seen, 
Lest  I  might  weep  to  think  of  all 

Those  scenes  where  we  've  together  been  ! 
I  '11  shun  thee  where  the  tide  of  song 

Comes  o'er  my  ear  with  well-known  strain : 
Thy  tones  would  on  my  mem'ry  throng — 

So  let  us  never  meet  again ! 

No  more  my  favourite  bard  I  '11  read, 

For  thou  hast  marked  each  well-known  page 
'Tis  cold  forgetfulness  I  need ; 

Nought  else  my  sorrow  could  assuage. 
I  cannot  seek  my  pencil's  aid, 

'Twould  sadly  call  forth  mem'ry's  train  ; 
With  thee  I  've  sketched  each  hill  and  glade, 

Where  we  shall  never  meet  again  ! 
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And  e'en  my  pen  is  faithless  now ; 

To  seek  new  themes  'twill  not  be  taught : — 
It  still  would  keep  my  early  vow 

To  write  to  tJiee  my  inmost  thought. 
But  I  will  ne'er  address  thee  more ! 

My  proud  and  wounded  heart  'twould  pain, 
If  thou  shouldst  now  my  grief  deplore. 

Oh !  may  we  never  meet  again  ! 


NOON. 

BY  J.  F.  HOLLINGS,  ESQ. 

Here,  where  the   elder's  bough,  with  snow  white 
flowers, 

O'erhangs  the  dewy  bank,  and  slowly  creep 

The  reed-entangled  waters,  brown  and  deep, 
From  slumbrous  stay  beneath  the  forest  bowers, 
Sit  we  awhile ;  and  let  the  sultry  hours 

Steal  on  unmarked.   With  time  and  scene  like  this, 

Song  would  be  luxury,  and  music  bliss, 
And  poesy  thrice  armed  with  melting  powers. 
By  such  a  shore,  methinks,  and  such  a  stream, 

Drank  ecstacy  that  bard  of  olden  time, 
When  crowding  came  upon  his  noontide  dream, 

Satyr,  and  knight,  and  sage  with  muttered  rhyme, 
And  Talus,  and  that  shield  with  sunbright  beam, 

And  She,  with  ebon  lance  and  crest  sublime. 
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THE   UNWILLING  BRIDE. 

BY  THOMAS  HAYNES  BAYLY,  ESQ. 

The  joy-bells  are  ringing — oh !  come  to  the  church : 
We  shall  see  the  bride  pass,  if  we  stand  in  the  porch. 
The  bridegroom  is  wealthy :  how  brightly  arrayed 
Are  the  menials  who  wait  on  the  gay  cavalcade, 
The  steeds  with  the  chariots  prancing  along, 
And  the  peasants  advancing  with  music  and  song ! 

Now  comes  the  procession:  the  bridemaids  are  there, 
With  white  robes,  and  ribbons,  and  wreaths  in  their 

hair. 
Yon  feeble  old  knight  the  bride's  father  must  be, 
And  now,  walking  proudly,  her  mother  we  see  ; 
A  pale  girl  in  tears  slowly  moves  by  her  side : 
But  where  is  the  bridegroom,  and  where  is  the  bride  ? 

They  kneel  round  the  altar, — the  organ  has  ceased, 
The  hands  of  the  lovers  are  joined  by  the  priest ; — 
That  bond  ! — which  death  only  can  sever  again  ! 
Which  proves  ever  after  life's  blessing  or  bane  ! 
A  bridal  like  this  is  a  sorrowful  sight : 
See  !  the  pale  girl  is  bride  to  the  feeble  old  knight. 

Her  hand  on  her  husband's  arm  passively  lies, 
And  closely  she  draws  her  rich  veil  o'er  her  eyes. 
Her  friends  throng  around  her  with  accents  of  love : 
She  speaks  not — her  pale  lips  inaudibly  move. 
Her  equipage  waits, — she  is  placed  by  the  side 
Of  her  aged  companion — a  sorrowing  bride  ! 
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Again  the  bells  ring,  and  the  moment  is  come 

For  the  young  heart's  worst  trial,  the  last  look  of 

home  ! 
They  pass  from  the  village — how  eagerly  still 
She  turns  and  looks  back  from  the  brow  of  the  hill ! 
She  sees  the  white  cottage — the  garden  she  made— 
And  she  thinks  of  her  lover,  abandoned — betrayed ! 

But  who,  with  arms  folded,  hath  lingered  so  long 
To  watch  the  procession,  apart  from  the  throng  ? 
'Tis  he  !  the  forsaken  !     The  false  one  is  gone — 
He  turns  to  his  desolate  dwelling  alone  ; 
But  happier  there,  than  the  doom  that  awaits 
The  bride  who  must  smile  on  a  being  she  hates  ! 
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HORACE,  ODE  5H,   BOOK  I. 
BY  SIR  AUBREY  DE  VERE. 

Oh  !  not  for  me  soft  Persian  robes ;  nor  crown 
Wrought  of  the  linden's  bark,  or  garlanded 
With  sickly  rose,  late-blooming,  round  my  head 
But,  as  I  lay  me  down 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  my  native  vine, 
With  modest  myrtle-leaves  my  brow  entwine, 
While  my  lip  revels  in  delicious  wine  ! 
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BY   J.    F.   HOLLINGS,   ESQ. 

City  of  ancient  might !  with  splendour  shed, 

As  evening's  glow,  above  thine  hallowed  dead ; 

Thou  of  the  perished  wealth,  and  state  o  'erthrown, 

The  bannered  hall,  and  monumental  stone, 

And  fane,  upon  whose  mouldering  heights  are  seen 

In  waste  which  is — the  glories  which  have  been ; 

Fair  art  thou  yet,  in  grey  forsaken  pride, 

Thus,  mourner-like,  dim  bending  o'er  the  tide  : 

Fair  art  thou  yet ;  but  with  that  shadowy  grace 

Which  lingers  still  upon  the  pictured  face, 

Ere  the  last  fading  hues  of  life  depart, 

And  gathering  dimness  mocks  the  limner's  art ; 

Or  the  pale  effigy,  recumbent  laid 

Beneath  the  blazoned  pane's  fantastic  shade, 

Where  Death  to  earth  his  graceful  spoil  has  cast, 

Charmed  by  decay,  and  marked  but  for  the  past. 

Here  triumphed  Rome,  while  yet  her  eagle's  form 
Defied  the  bolt,  unscathed,  and  brooding  storm ; 
And  her  helmed  sentinels,  with  wakeful  eyes, 
Viewed  in  yon  stream  of  song  the  mirrored  skies  : 
Here  swept  the  Frank — his  fiercely  leaguering  host, 
Countless  as  waves  beside  the  storm-beat  coast, 
With  wild  barbaric  chorus  rendering  light 
The  awful  pause  and  long-drawn  watch  of  night ; 
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And  here — O  Spirit  of  the  days  when  first 
Our  noon  of  brightness,  rich  in  dawning,  burst ; 
When  beauty's  word  could  rein  the  conqueror's  ire, 
And  love  entwined  the  lance,  and  fame  the  lyre  ! — 
Thy  far  heraldic  pomps,  and  barriers  set 
For  joust  or  course,  have  left  their  traces  yet. 
But  age  is  weakness :  eagles  farther  known 
Than  Rome's,  or  Otho's,  since  o'er  earth  have  flown ; 
And  many  a  wall  and  tower,  of  sturdier  force 
Than  these,  broad  Rhine,  which  crown  thy  gleaming 

course, 
When  rival  kings  the  sword  in  hate  have  bared, 
Smote  by  a  wrath  unroused  and  strife  unshared, 
Have  shown  too  well  how  just  a  cause  is  given, 
That  reeds  should  tremble  where  the  oak  is  riven. 

Away  with  mourning  thoughts  !  the  day  is  high, 
Shrill  sings  the  breeze,  and  deeply  smiles  the  sky  ; 
And  opening  fast  before  the  onward  sail, 
Cleaves  the  blue  hill,  and  spreads  the  sunny  vale. 
Boughs  wave,  leaves  glitter,  ridge  and  castled  height 
Come  frowning  on,  and  swelling  into  sight, 
With  rocks,  which,  tapestried  by  vines,  allow 
The  climbing  corn  to  wreathe  each  shattered  brow, 
Like  to  that  cheerful  age,  whose  hours  of  gold, 
The  joyous  Teian  sang  and  shared  of  old. 
O  earth  !  O  heaven  !  and  ye,  deep-heaving  tides  ! 
Grief  may  be  legible  where  man  abides, 
And  ruin  fix  her  seal  unchecked,  where'er 
The  heir  of  frailty  speeds  his  brief  career ; 
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But  who,  while  thus  the  springs  of  brightness  flow, 
Diffusing  joy  above — beside — below, 
Through  wide  creation's  compass,  plain  and  steep, 
Far-beaming  air  and  more  resplendent  deep, 
Could  trace  the  time  which  saps,  and  ill  which  sears, 
Or  fix  one  home  for  bitterness  and  tears  ? 


SONNET. 

BY   RICHARD    HOWITT,    ESQ. 

Written  in  Rilston  Church-yard,  Yorkshire,  in  the  Autumn  of  1829. 
See  Wordsworth's  Poem  of  "  The  White  Doe." 

Is  it  that  I  at  Malham  Cove  have  been, 

And  up  through  Gordale  Scar  have  seen  the  sky, 
That  nothing  here  to  move  my  heart  is  seen, 

Though  Rilston  Fells  and  Norton  Tower  are  nigh? 
Where  are  the  fancied  ruins, — where  the  brook, 

Old  oaks,  the  sunshine,  and  the  trooping  deer  ? 
Why  has  the  peasant  this  unmeaning  look, 

Where  nothing  dull  or  common  should  appear  ? — 
I  care  not  that  this  scene  looks  desolate, 

That  'the  White  Doe  may  here  no  more  be  found, 
Whilst  the  free  mind  can  fairest  forms  create, 

And  breathe  through  nature  an  eternal  sound; 
For  beauty,  valour,  and  disastrous  fate, 

In  deathless  song,  have  made  it  hallowed  ground. 
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"VANITY  AND  VEXATION  OF  SPIRIT." 

BY   ISABEL   HILL. 

I  thought  it  rather  a  jumping  transition,  a 
somewhat  mal-a-propos  "  by  the  by/'  when,  in  the 
midst  of  some  remark  of  mine  on  the  character  of 
Goldsmith,  a  lady  struck  in  with,  "  Talking  of  that, 
you  are  the  very  person  to  whom  I  want  to  mention 
a  lost  friend,  a  woman  of  great  beauty  and  fashion, 
who " 

u  Could  not  have  been  more  aptly  called  to  your 
mind  than  by  the  anti-nationally  ugly  and  bashful 
sage  of  whom  I  was  speaking;"  ironically  inter- 
rupted I,  in  my  turn. 

"  Nay,"  said  my  friend,  M  hear  what  I  can  tell 
you,  read  what  I  will  lend  you ;  and  then  say  if  the 
facts  of  that  lady's  life  do  not  remind  you  of  Oliver's 
sweetest  ballad.     She  was  another  Angelina." 

"  Impossible ! "  I  cried.  **  No  such  female  ever 
existed.  The  girl  who  could  jilt  a  worthy  lover 
must  be  a  fool,  incapable  of  repentance." 

"  Psha !  a  soft-hearted,  scribbling  spinster,  who 
has  been  ever  too  plain  and  too  retired  to  have  lovers 
at  all,  can  be  no  judge  of  possibilities,  in  a  case  so 
opposite  to  her  own.  Look  over  the  confessions  of 
Barbara  Hamilton.  You  could  not  better  fulfil  her 
wishes  than  by  making  them  public." 

"  Now  you  have  assured  me  that  they  resemble 
a  work  of  foregone  celebrity  ?  Mais  voyons!" 
4  2 
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From  the  material  with  which  I  was  thus  fur- 
nished I  concocted  the  following  "o'er  true  tale/' 
which  I  give  in  the  language  of  its  heroine. 


The  first  thing  I  remember  to  have  been  told, 
is,  that  I  was  pretty.  I  do  not  record,  as  a  boast, 
the  source  of  all  those  faults  and  sorrows  which 
many  a  less  attractive  female  may  have  incurred, 
and  many  a  far  lovelier  one  escaped.  .  I  am  not 
about  to  describe  the  form  and  face  so  praised. 
No  doubt  the  relative  who  brought  me  up  gave 
me  much  good  advice  and  instruction.  She  told 
me  that  I  was  an  orphan,  with  an  income  barely 
sufficient  for  my  education,  and  subsequent  ap- 
pearance in  the  world  as  a  gentlewoman  ;  but 
all  this  made  not  one  half  the  impression  of  those 
few  words,  "  You  will  be  a  beauty."  The  first 
question  of  importance  which  I  recollect  asking  her 
was,  ' '  Why  she  had  never  married  ?  "  Before  I  en- 
tered my  teens,  she  gave  me  this  reply  :  <c  Less  from 
being  little  wooed,  than  from  being  too  easily  won. 
I  believed  men  capable  of  feeling  what  they  pro- 
fessed, and  took  no  pains  to  conceal  the  pitying  gra- 
titude of  an  innocent  heart.  Rely  on  it,  the  moment 
man's  selfish  vanity  is  satisfied  by  the  certainty 
of  power,  he  changes  from  slave  to  tyrant,  till, 
weary  of  even  thus  far  noticing  his  victim,  he  flies  to 
new  conquests,  laughs  at  her  forgiving  constancy, 
and,  judging  her  love  by  the  only  approach  to  that 
passion  which  he  can  comprehend,  boasts  that  she 
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owes  her  very  virtue  to  his  indifference.  For  your 
own  sake,  discredit  and  deride  them.  Disguise  your 
affection  with  the  best  of  them.  Try  his  patience, 
discretion,  and  sincerity,  by  the  test  of  time ;  for  the 
hour  which  makes  him  happy,  gives  him  the  might, 
though  not  the  right,  to  render  you  miserable." 

Trained  in  this  creed,  I  became  what  is  called 
accomplished ;  with  an  even  and  cheerful  temper,  a 
wish  to  do  good  from  a  mental  sense  of  duty  or  ex- 
pediency, and  a  love  of  approbation.  Above  all,  I 
possessed  a  passionless,  insensible  heart,  which  pro- 
mised long  to  preserve  my  peace  and  my  attractions. 
Having  an  unaffected  manner,  and  really  too  little 
ingenuity  to  lay  snares  for  any  object,  I  was  called, 
even  by  my  own  sex,  <e  the  kindest  and  most  cour- 
teous of  women,  unconscious  of  her  charms,  and 
quite  above  flirting  or  coquetry."  Though  a  fa- 
vourite, I  had  many  friends  ;  and  accepted  their 
services  as  my  due,  their  flatteries  as  my  diversion. 
With  mind  enough  to  guess  what  love  ought  to  be, 
I  determined  how  to  receive,  if  ever  I  found  it ; 
requiring  that  depth  of  feeling  from  others  of  which 
I  was  incapable,  and  resolving  to  ascertain  its  true 
value,  ere  I  allowed  my  sentiments  to  be  guessed. 
I  had  rejected  two  eligible  offers,  without  giving 
any  supererogatory  pain,  or  feeling  the  least  regret, 
before  I  entered  my  twentieth  year.  It  was  then 
that  I  first  met  Mr.  Evan  Leicester.  His  age  did 
not  far  exceed  my  own.  He  was  studying  for  the 
Bar,  with  a  slight  independence,  and,  like  myself, 
Q3 
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nearly  alone  in  the  world.  His  society,  however, 
was  already  much  sought.  I  was  more  pleased  by 
his  own  personal  and  mental  graces,  than  even  by 
his  evident  admiration  for  me.  Instead  of  pouring 
forth  unmeaning  compliments,  he  appeared  to  school 
even  his  eyes,  lest  their  homage  might  offend.  His 
modest,  easy  conversation  soon  convinced  me  that 
I  discoursed  with  a  superior,  a  character  perfectly 
the  reverse  of  my  own.  He  had  no  conceit,  but  a 
proper  share  of  pride ;  was  courageously  frank  in 
differing  with  me,  yet  did  so  with  a  kind  solicitude, 
which  seemed  to  spring  from  the  nature  of  his  opi- 
nions. To  strong  and  vivacious  sensibility,  he  added 
a  firmness  of  moral  principle,  a  philosophical  yet 
pious  turn  of  thought,  which  gave  him  a  right  to  be 
heard  and  believed.  A  rich  vein  of  humour  invested 
his  most  valuable  hints  with  a  peculiar  charm.  He 
uttered  them  as  if  he  knew  by  experience,  and 
made  sure  that  all  around  him  felt,  a  life  of  uni- 
versal sympathy  and  forbearing  virtue  to  be  the 
easiest  and  most  agreeable  in  the  world.  Yet  to 
him  it  could  not  have  been  so  ;  and,  on  earth,  he 
seemed  to  look  for  no  reward.  While  I  felt  nothing 
beyond  esteem  for  him,  and  while  he  asked  not  even 
for  that,  I  had  no  privileges  such  as  a  well-bred 
woman  could  abuse.  I  knew  not  that  I  could  give 
him  uneasiness,  and  dreaded  to  lose  his  respect. 
I  sometimes  ventured  to  hope  that  he  might  love 
me  ;  but  more  frequently  I  feared  that  love  for 
me  could  never  intrude  into  such  a  soul  as  his. 
Methought,  if  it  did,  that  I  should  have  the  grace 
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to  grieve  for  his  sake,  with  a  sense  of  un worthiness 
which  must  subdue  all  improper  exultation.  So  far 
human  was  I,  while  he  left  me  in  doubt,  that  my 
cousin  often  warned  me  against  my  own  growing 
partiality.  Mr.  Leicester  had  never  entered  my 
home,  when,  at  a  friend's,  I  met  him,  as — disap- 
pointed of  a  party,  by  the  indisposition  of  a  lady 
who  was  to  have  been  my  hostess  next  day — I  was 
going  about  in  sport,  begging  for  guests,  like  a  child. 
Curtseying  before  him,  I  said,  "  Pray  give  me  your 
society  to-morrow,  sir:  'tis  my  birth-day  !" 

For  the  first  time,  methought,  I  detected  the 
timid  surprise  of  a  lover.  He  accepted  my  invi- 
tation. I  wondered  all  night,  if  indeed  he  felt  more 
than  friendship. 

The  next  morning,  my  maid  brought  a  large 
packet  to  my  bedside.  It  contained  some  new 
poems,  for  which  I  had  once  expressed  a  wish,  in 
his  hearing.  They  were  elegantly  bound,  as  if  the 
giver  had  been  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  present 
them.  To  these  Evan  added  a  tremulously  written 
tribute,  in  verse,  scarcely  inferior  to  the  works  he 
had  purchased  for  me,  breathing  the  most  ardent 
praises  of  my  mind  and  person,  the  fondest  prayers 
for  my  welfare.  I  felt,  for  the  moment,  as  if  I 
could  not  quiz  this.  I  was  happy,  yet  how  could 
I  behave  ?  Why  had  I  invited  him  ?  My  cousin 
joined  me.  I  told  her  all ;  she  gave  me  her  counsel. 
I  cooled  apace,  and  promised  not  to  trust  him  too 
soon.     That  evening,  drest  for  victory,  I  received 
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my  friends.  Leicester  forebore  to  be  early.  He 
could  not  have  suffered  what  he  did  had  we  met 
without  witnesses ;  for  then  I  could  not  have  at- 
tempted to  inflict  such  a  pang. 

Not  vouchsafing  him  even  my  gloved  hand,  I  said 
aloud,  and  gaily,  u  Let  me  thank  you  for  your  little 
present,  and  the  pretty  lines  you  had  the  civility  to 
send  me.  I  assure  ye,"  turning  to  the  silliest  girls 
in  the  room,  "  that  this  young  gentleman  writes 
very  nice  verses  ;  you  ought  all  to  be  his  petitioners 
for  charades  and  acrostics."  He  looked  mortified 
and  disheartened,  as  I,  having  set  the  fools  upon 
him,  walked  away,  delighted  with  myself;  till  his 
sworn  brother,  Harry  Sandford,  led  me  aside,  saying 
bitterly,  "  You  have  done  bravely  now,  with  your 
beauty,  which  is  no  merit  of  yours ;  wisely,  with 
your  wit,  as  you  call  it,  in  thus  thanklessly  exposing 
and  indelicately  degrading  a  man  who  ought  to  look 
on  you  as  merely  a  showy,  useless,  heartless  butter- 
fly. See  there !  beside  him  sits  now,  doing  her  best  to 
restore  his  spirits,  a  natural,  sensible,  unpresuming, 
affectionate  woman.  You  doubtless  hold  yourself 
far  above  any  comparison  with  little  Emily ;  yet,  in 
the  eyes  of  God  and  of  all  his  rational  creatures,  she 
is  your  superior."  Surprise,  shame,  and  indignation, 
kept  me  silent ;  as,  some  other  persons  joining  us, 
he  smiled,  laid  his  hand  on  his  heart,  and  added,  as 
if  concluding  some  high  panegyric,  "  Believe  me  but 
sincere,  beautiful  Barbara !  I  can  never  cease  to  feel 
thus."     The  girls  felicitated  me  on  his  obvious  de- 
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votion;  all,  save  little  Emily.  A  few  days  after 
this,  she  asked  me,  in  Leicester's  presence,  to  lend 
her  the  books  he  had  given  me.  "  Suppose,"  said 
I,  *  that  I  value  them  too  highly."  Evan  looked 
into  my  eyes.  "  Or  suppose,"  I  continued,  "  that 
'  the  hair-dresser  has  torn  out  as  far  as  Proper 
Pride.'  Why  can't  Mr.  Leicester  give  you  a  set 
too ;  or,  if  he  bids  me  transfer  his  jolt  cadeau,  you 
shall  be  quite  welcome  to  it." 

**  Do  your  worst  with  all  my  gifts  to  you,  Miss 
Hamilton ;  there  is  one  which  you  cannot  transfer, 
even  to  the  kind  Emily,  unluckily  for  me  !"  he  said, 
with  '  a  countenance  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger,' 
and,  taking  Sandford's  arm,  retired.  Shunning  all 
explanation  with  him,  or  his  two  friends,  I  feigned 
a  preference  for  the  veriest  triflers  I  could  find ;  yet 
pretended  a  contempt  for  the  lordly  sex,  and  a  horror 
of  matrimony.  Varying  my  conduct  every  hour,  I 
now  professed  to  fancy  that  Evan  disliked  me ;  was 
now  angry,  now  ceremonious.  Then,  if  to  my  vigi- 
lant senses  the  involuntary  symptoms  which  shrunk 
from  all  display  became  perceptible,  if  a  sigh  forced 
its  way,  if  a  tremor  would  not  be  controlled,  if  a 
blush  rose  to  his  cheek  or  a  tear  to  his  eye,  how 
dignified  did  he  remain,  in  spite  of  his  weakness  ! 
His  external  self-command  was  so  perfect,  that  I 
could  not  render  him  ridiculous ;  but  the  moment 
he  seemed  inclined  to  leave  me,  I  felt  that  I  could 
not  bear  to  be  left.  As  he  fled,  I  pursued  ;  and, 
without  appearing  interested,  defied  him  to  escape: 
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a  word,  a  look,  a  gesture,  an  inarticulate  tone,  re- 
called him.  Sometimes,  when  I  sang,  I  aimed  the 
tenderest  expressions  at  him  ;  now  appealed  to  him 
as  a  friend,  now  glanced  at  him  with  sportive  affec- 
tion, now  with  melancholy  thank  ulness  half  depre- 
cated his  care  for  me.  After  such  moods  how  ani- 
mated was  the  zest  with  which  he  entered  into  all 
my  mirth  !  studying  to  procure  me  every  amuse- 
ment and  delight  which  love-directed  taste  could 
devise.  The  objects  of  my  bounty  became  his  pen- 
sioners too ;  my  favourites  were  his  selected  com- 
panions. I  began  to  fear  that  he  expected  thus  to 
win  my  heart,  and,  without  further  wooing,  force 
me  to  confirm  the  hopes  I  gave. 

We  resided  in  the  vicinity  of  London  ;  but,  when 
Evan  was  called  to  the  Bar,  his  duties  often  took 
him  from  our  neighbourhood.  The  first  time  he  left 
me  for  any  considerable  period,  or  distance,  he  pressed 
my  hand.  No  man  had  ever  before  dealt  me  such  a 
sensation ;  yet,  as  plainly  as  a  look  could  call  any 
one  presumptuous,  mine  did  so  by  him.  He  felt  it, 
and  'twas  long  ere  he  ventured — only  once  again — 
O  Heaven,  forgive  me  !  I  must  pass  over  the  ap- 
prehensions he  betrayed  at  my  slightest  indisposi- 
tion ;  the  joy  with  which  he  always  returned  to  me ; 
to  one  who  could  congratulate  him  on  his  marriage, 
ask  when  she  might  call  on  the  bride,  and  then  say, 
"  Well,  I  heard  you  were  either  wed  or  dead — I 
forget  which."  Oh  that  he  were  now  the  husband 
of  another ! 
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In  one  of  his  absences,  a  third  suitor  with  wealth 
and  title  was  at  my  feet.  I  allowed  it  to  be  re- 
ported that  I  was  about  to  accept  this  man.  On 
Leicester's  return  I  met  him  with  unwonted  cor- 
diality, and  talked  of  "  wishing-  that  I  had  been  blest 
with  a  brother."  We  chanced  to  be  thrown  toge- 
ther, alone  in  a  crowd. 

"  A  brother  Miss  Hamilton  may  always  com- 
mand in  me,"  said  Evan ;  "  but  I  hear  that  she 
will  soon  possess  the  protection  of — a  husband." 

"What!"  cried  I;  "part  with  my  liberty  so 
•soon  ?  Not  I,  in  truth."  He  seemed  reprieved  as  I 
added,  "  When  I  draw  near  thirty,  if  I  feel  steady 
enough  to  become  a  wife,  it  will  not  be  rank  but 
merit  that  must  sway  my  choice.  The  man  who 
has  proved  himself  most  worthy,  and  most  my 
friend,  will  need  no  gold  to  recommend  him."  A 
glow  overspread  the  fine  countenance  of  my  hearer. 
I  felt  it  impossible  to  speak  dishonestly  at  that  mo- 
ment, and  continued  :  "  Long  ere  those  days,  these 
flutterers  will  have  left  me,  for  some  new  face,  or 
heavy  purse.  Meanwhile,  let  me  amuse  myself.  I 
know  what  I  ought  to  feel,  and  shall  prove  that  I 
do  so,  in  time." 

"  God  grant,  for  your  own  sake,  that  it  may  be  in 
time"  observed  he  :  "doubtless,  your  understanding, 
if  not  your  heart,  must  often  remind  you,  that 
though,  for  the  amusement  of  bewildering  fools, 
your  plan  is  the  most  clever  imaginable,  yet,  if  you 
really  desire  to  retain  friendship  with  love,  the  war 
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you  wage  on  the  peace  and  reason  of  men  is  impo- 
litic. A  lover  who  has  been  treated  as  a  slave, 
were  almost  excused,  by  the  natural  impulse  of 
retaliation,  if,  as  a  husband,  he  became  a  tyrant. 
Choose  as  you  will,  believe  me  at  least  your  friend, 
for  ever.  There  is  surely  no  need  of  torturing  a 
brother  by  caprice  and  inconsistency." 

"  Mr.  Leicester,"  I  replied,  piqued  by  his  re- 
proof, yet  scarcely  able  to  keep  my  secret,  "  your 
knowledge  of  human  nature  has,  of  course,  informed 
you,  that  nothing  but  aversion  betrays  itself  in  ca- 
prices, and  that  only  indifference  is  liable  to  incon- 
sistency." 

"For  pity's  sake,  what  mean  you?"  demanded 
he,  with  an  eagerness  which  terrified  me  out  of  irony 
back  to  deception. 

u  I  mean,"  I  said,  rising  to  leave  him,  ft  that  it 
would  be  absurd  in  me  to  plague,  as  an  admirer,  so 
disinterested  a  Mentor  as  yourself.  In  future,  I 
shall  not  take  that  trouble  :  you  too  may  spare  your 
advice.  It  suffices  that  each  has  for  once  let  the 
other  see  how  much  intimacy  may  reverse  first  im- 
pressions." 

I  left  him  in  dismay.  My  cousin  strongly  ap- 
proved my  conduct.  She  guessed  not  how  miserable 
it  made  him,  how  much  it  cost  me. 

From  this  time  it  was  no  longer  in  what  I  did, 
but  in  what  I  would  not  do,  that  I  was  culpable.  I 
became  so  distant  with  Evan  that  he  almost  ceased 
to  seek  me  ;  but  every  friend  I  had  extolled  his  ex- 
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emplary  conduct — the  fraternal  honour  with  which 
he  treated  little  Emily,  as  the  beloved  of  his  friend 
Sandford.  Other  female  hearts  he  had  unintention- 
ally won  ;  why  did  he  squander  his  own  on  a  wretch 
incapable  of  appreciating  its  worth  ?  He  soon  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  sound  lawyer  and  an  elo- 
quent pleader.  He  rose,  too,  as  an  author ;  there 
was  no  mistaking  the  source  of  his  inspiration.  I 
alone  refused  to  praise.  I  had  opportunities  of 
serving  and  obliging  him.  I  let  them  pass,  though 
indebted  to  him  for  a  thousand  good  offices.  Many 
persons  called  me  unjust,  and  shameless ;  but  Evan 
never  complained.  Yet,  gentle  as  he  was,  I  heard  of 
him  as  my  champion,  silencing  all  who  dared  to  say 
I  wronged  him  ;  overrating  my  every  merit,  and 
attributing  my  actions  to  motives  noble  as  his  own ; 
pleading  my  cause  with  so  manly  a  spirit,  that  it 
seemed  as  if  his  pride,  though  submitting  to  me,, 
indemnified  itself  by  rising,  with  added  force,  against 
all  the  other  mean  ones  of  the  world.  He  neglected 
neither  his  duties  nor  his  interests.  He  would  not 
look  the  forlorn  swain.  Rational  on  every  other  point, 
he  was  mad  at  heart.  I  was  his  lunacy.  I  might 
have  been  his  happiness.  Sometimes  the  amount  of 
all  I  owed  him  would  " smite  across  my  heart;" 
and,  though  I  felt  my  own  inferiority,  I  would  ask, 
with  my  usual  lightness,  "  Have  I  not  tired  you 
out  yet  ?  " 

"  Not  out  of  life,  as  you  see,"  he  once  replied ; 
or  he  now  openly  jested  on  his  own  situation. 
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Time  sped.  My  cousin  began  to  allow  that  Evan 
Leicester  might  be  trusted,  as  faithful,  forgiving, 
and  sincere.  She  knew,  by  this  period,  that  I  thought 
so  too.  She  saw  younger  women  marrying  before 
me.  Sandford  brought  his  wife,  "  little  Emily,"  to 
pay  us  a  visit. 

f(  So,  Miss  Hamilton,"  said  Harry,  with  empha- 
sis, "  this  plain  girl,  you  see,  has  carried  off  one  of 
your  danglers.  She  had  a  merit  which  was  a  strange 
claim  on  my  heart.  I  wish  you  would  imitate  it ; 
for,  though  I  owe  the  success  of  my  love  to  that  all- 
absorbing  face  of  yours,  yet,  as  a  friend,  I  can  never 
taste  content,  till  you  bestow  it." 

He  left  us  tete-a-tete ;  and  Emily  very  seriously 
continued :  "  Have  you  ever  doubted  that  I  loved 
you,  Barbara  ?  " 

"  No,  my  kind  girl ;  nor  do  I  think  I  have  done 
any  thing  to  disprove  that  I  always  loved  you." 

(e  You  never  meant — you  knew  not  that  you  gave 
me  pain ;  yet  I  've  seen  even  you,  if  a  child  tortured 
but  a  fly  in  your  sight,  look  as  if " 

"  I  'd  rather  it  had  been  done  out  of  my  sight,  eh  ? 
but  prithee,  which  of  my  insects  ever  pained  you,  by 
its  writhings  ?     Not  Harry  Sandford  ?  " 

ce  No,"  returned  she,  proudly :  "  he  always  pre- 
ferred me ;  and  as  soon  as  I  could  return  his  affec- 
tion, I  did  so,  candidly.  How  blest  we  were  now, 
but  for  the  regrets  and  fears  which  your  treatment 
of  Leicester  inspires.  My  husband  warned  you  long 
ago.     I  dreaded  your  jests  too  much  to  make  myself 
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their  theme.  I  had  no  confidant,  save  my  own 
Harry.  But  now  that  Evan  and  ourselves  are  as 
one  family,  now  that  he's  to  be  the  godfather  of  my 
expected  blessing,  I  dare  speak  even  to  him.  I 
censured  his  intense  application  to  his  studies,  as 
perilous  to  his  health.  '  Nay,'  said  he,  with  one  of 
his  ardent  smiles,  ( she  bade  me  deserve  her;  and 
though  she  never  will  be  mine,  she  shall  confess  that 
I  was  not  unworthy  to  be  her's.'  Does  not  this  un- 
wearied constancy  affect  you  ?  it  ought,  indeed ; 
even  if  you  loved  another,  who  did  not  return  your 
regard." 

' '  Pray  don't  suppose  so  impossible  a  case,  child ! " 
said  I,  though  more  touched  than  I  dared  confess. 
"  Poets,"  I  pursued  coldly,  ' '  are  very  apt  to  set 
forth  such  romantic  dreams  as  their  incentives  to 
greatness  ;  but  Mr.  Leicester,  like  other  men,  must 
toil  to  attain  the  fortune  and  celebrity  he  desires. 
When  /  bid  him  overtask  his  strength,  let  me  be 
blamed  for  his  fatigues.  I  said  whoever  best  deserved 
should  win  me ;  but  I  never  told  him  even  to  attempt 
such  a  thing.  To  me  he  has  been  nothing  but  a 
would-be  monitor." 

The  Sandfords  left  me  as  untameable.  I  had 
nearly  completed  my  twenty-eighth  year,  when,  most 
unexpectedly,  a  distant  relation  bequeathed  me  a 
sum,  below  the  notice  of  a  fortune-hunter,  but  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  my  being  a  burden  to  the  man  of 
my  choice.  I  knew  that  it  would  be  easy  to  recall 
him,  but,  resolved  that  this  should  not  be  done  ser- 
r2 
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vilely,  concerted  a  scheme  with  my  cousin ;  and, 
the  advice  of  a  legal  man  being  requisite,  in  the 
adjustment  of  my  property,  she  summoned  Evan 
professionally. 

He  came,  polite  and  composed  as  ever.  I  ex- 
plained the  case,  adding,  "  The  office  I  am  about  to 
impose  on  your  friendly  zeal  is  not  barrister's  work, 
I  allow ;  but  you  know  whom  to  consult.  I  wish  the 
settlement  to  be  speedy,  as  my  future  establishment 
depends  on  it.  You  may  perhaps  be  glad  to  hear 
that  I  intend  to  become  sedate  at  last,  and  have  a 
chance  of " 

He  bowed,  his  colour  changed;  but  he  replied 
firmly,  "  It  will  be  my  pride  to  facilitate  your  hap- 
piness, in  any  way.    Am  I  at  liberty  to  tell  Emily?" 

' '  Certainly."  He  departed.  His  letters  on  the 
subject,  though  brief  and  business-like,  he  inva- 
riably signed  as  my  ' e  most  faithful  servant."  My 
cousin  answered  them  for  me. 

Mrs.  Sandford  wrote,  entreating  me  to  let  her 
know  whom  I  was  about  to  marry.  I  replied,  with 
truth  more  likely  to  mislead  Evan  from  all  hope 
than  invention  would  have  been,  that,  "  if  ever  I 
became  a  wife,  I  should  owe  that  title  to  my  first 
and  only  love,  a  gentleman  who  had  never  offended 
me,  nor  allowed  me,  for  one  instant,  to  doubt  his 
affection."  Emily  again  addressed  me.  Leicester, 
she  said,  was  ill,  had  forbidden  her  to  inform  me  of 
this,  and  persisted,  not  only  in  writing  himself  half- 
blind  for  me,  but  in  hurrying  through  the  damp  air, 
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to  hasten  the  agents  he  had  employed  in  my  behalf. 
"  Whomsoever  you  may  love,"  concluded  this  true 
friend,  "  remember  that  he  loves  you,  and  that  we 
love  him:  for  our  sakes,  and  your  own,  if  you  would 
taste  felicity  unalloyed  by  remorse,  command  him 
to  cease  these  dangerous  exertions." — "  Cousin," 
said  I,  striving  to  laugh,  "  Emily  may  exaggerate 
his  sufferings;  but  I  am  now  perfectly  satisfied  of 
his  love,  and  only  too  well  assured  of  my  own.  I 
will  surprise  him  by  the  scene  I  have  been  acting 
in  my  mind's  eye,  nightly,  for  these  seven  years. 
Let  him  lord  it  as  he  will  in  revenge,  I  must  resign ; 
for  I  begin  to  repent  of  having  wasted  our  youth, 
and  trifled  with  our  mutual  wishes  so  long.  This 
shall  be  my  final  experiment:  it  is  secure  of  suc- 
cess; and,  once  over,  all  to  come  will,  I  dare  believe, 
be  e  the  rapture  of  repose.' "  For  the  first  time  I 
wrote  to  him,  though  my  hand  shook. 

"  Dear  Sir, 
I  expect  your  company,  and  that  of  the  Sand- 
fords,  on  my  birthday.     Trusting  to  your  memories 
for  the  date,  I  am  ever, 

With  sincere  respect, 

Your  obliged, 

B.  Hamilton." 
«  To  E.  Leicester,  Esq.,  &c.  &c." 

Habitual  caution  restrained  the  natural  impulse 
I  felt  to  sign  myself  his  Barbara.    The  next  day 
R3 
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would  be  this  birth-day.  I  feared  he  might  not  be 
able  to  come  :  still  more  did  I  fear  that  he  would  ; 
for  now  my  hour  was  at  hand.  Should  he  reject 
me  !  No  sleep  had  I  that  night.  Soon  after  dawn 
I  closed  my  eyes;  but  was  awakened  by  hearing 
my  maid  ushering  some  one  to  my  room.  I  distin- 
guished Emily's  voice ;  it  uttered,  "  Now  !"  A 
hand  tapped  at  my  door.  "  Mrs.  Sandford  ?"  I  ex- 
claimed. "  She  is  here/'  answered  Evan  Leicester  ; 
<e  but,  forgive  me  !  /  must  be  the  first  to  bless  this 
morn,  to  pray  that  many  years  of  health,  peace, 
and  prosperity,  may  await  my  dear  Miss  Hamil- 
ton."— "Thanks!"  I  murmured,  trembling  violently. 
My  heart  leaped  and  sunk  every  instant.  As  his 
footsteps  retreated,  my  friend  rushed  to  my  side. 

"  O  Barbara  !"  she  began,  "  your  note  found 
him  on  a  sick  bed :  he  rose,  ordered  a  chaise,  fled 
to  us,  insisted  on  my  being  ready  by  day-break, 
threatening  else  to  come  hither  without  us.  In 
vain  we  dissuaded  him.  ' I  shall  see  her  once  more, 
ere  she  is  another's  !'  was  all  he  would  reply.  He 
had  never  forgotten  your  birth-day ;  and  't  was 
sad  to  see  the  little  fete  he'd  make  of  it.  Last 
year,  not  to  be  too  late,  as  soon  as  midnight  gave 
place  to  that  new  day,  he  drank  your  health,  de- 
voted all  its  hours  to  you ;  and,  when  the  anniver- 
sary was  completed,  exclaimed,  '  Heaven  preserve 
my  gentle  Barbara  !  I  trust  she  has  been  as  happy 
as  myself.  How  blest  she  must  have  made  every 
one  around  her !    She  may  give  one  look  to  my  poor 
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verse,  ere  she  sleeps ;  but,  e'en  if  not,  God  reward 
her  virtues  !■  After  this,  is  he  but  come  to  meet  his 
triumphant  rival  ?" 

"  No,  Emily,"  said  I ;  "  he  shall  meet  no  rival  to- 
day. Yet  don't  question  me.  I'll  confide  first  in 
him.  Then  even  you,  and  your  dear  cynic,  shall 
confess  that  I  had  a  heart,  till  I  bestowed  it  on  a 
demigod."  I  hurried  her  to  the  breakfast-room. 
Harry  met  me  coldly.  I  threatened  to  make  him 
doat  on  me  ere  we  parted.  Evan,  I  asserted,  could 
not  have  been  ill,  he  looked  better  than  ever. 

With  all  this  levity,  how  heart-sick,  from  love  and 
hope,  did  I  feel,  as  my  cousin,  on  some  pretext,  led 
the  Sandfords  away,  and  left  me  alone  with  him! 
He  had  completed  my  affairs,  and  now  delivered 
me  the  papers. 

"  Mr.  Leicester,"  I  began,  in  a  hesitating  voice, 
u  I  won't  affront  you  by  dwelling  on  the  trouble 
and  expense  you  must  have  incurred  for  me ;  con- 
tent to  remain  for  ever  your  debtor,  though  not 
long,  I  trust,  quite  so  deeply  as  now.  You  have 
proved  yourself  more  than  my  brother — my  best 
deserving  friend.  My  follies  are  over:  can  you, 
then,  by  accepting  my — esteem,  prove  that  you  par- 
don me  ?" 

"  When  I  forgive  thee  not,  may  my  sins  lack 
mercy !"  he  replied,  taking  my  hand.  "  You  are 
what  I  always  said  you  were,  even  while  your  ac- 
tions pained  me.  This  angelic  confidence  o'erpays 
the  past ;  atones,  by  anticipation,  for  all  that  is  to 
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come.  Would  he,  were  he  here,  permit  me  to  kiss 
this  dear  hand,  but  once  ?" 

"  Tis  mine  as  yet,  and  i"  permit  you,"  I  an- 
swered. He  pressed  it  fervently  to  his  lips.  I  con- 
tinued, in  strong  emotion,  "  Now,  my  dear  Sir, 
you  must  promise  me,  before  I  tell  you  all,  first, 
not  to  despise  me." 

11  Nay,  you  can't  mean  that"  he  exclaimed;  "  and 
for  the  rest,  go  on :  I  am  armed." 

"  Then  you  will  not  let  what  I  am  about  to  say 
agitate  or  amaze  you  ?" 

"  At  least  you  shall  not  see  me  agitated.  I  am 
convinced  that,  when  you  secure  your  own  content, 
I  shall  be  quite  at  ease;  and  God  knows,  I  need 
the  peace,  the  rest  which,  I  feel  sure,  your  marriage 
will  bestow  on  me." 

(t  Indeed,  Leicester,"  I  faltered  forth,    "  unless 

you  witness  and  partake  my  joy" Hope  was  so 

far  from  his  thoughts  that  he  interrupted  me,  with 
an  air  of  vexation,  though  he  spoke  with  feigned 
carelessness. 

"  Don't  calculate  on  that — you  will  get  on  very 
well,  without  me,  as  you  have  done  so  long.  Not 
that  I  should  shrink  from  the  sight :  no,  my  dearest 
sister !  my  soul  will  be  with  you  and  your's ;  but  I 
have  a  rather  difficult  duty  to  perform  first.  If 
you  agree  with  me,  that  the  tidings  I  must  bear  to 
a  friend  ought  not  to  afflict  a  rational  person,  I 
shall  be  brave  enough  for  any  thing.  Listen.  A 
poor  young  fellow,  who  has  shared  every  feeling  of 
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my  solitary  life,  is  labouring  under  a  complaint 
which  may,  in  a  moment,  remove  him  from  this 
world.  The  only  being  from  whom,  perhaps,  he 
merits  a  sigh,  is  the  one  whose  lightest  grief  he 
would  live  or  die  to  prevent.  He  has  no  relatives, 
nor  above  three  friends ;  for  he  has  scared  away, 
or  neglected,  those  who  sought  him,  and  estranged 
himself  from  society :  yet  he  will  expire  with  a 
tolerably  easy  conscience,  and  surrounded  by  many 
blessings ;  but  he  has  been  long  striving  for  a  high 
situation,  which,  he  now  knows,  he  can  never  ob- 
tain. Circumstances  will  make  him  appear  culpa- 
ble :  he  may  soon  become  an  object  of  contempt  or 
fear  to  one  he  would  not  injure ;  a  source  of  dis- 
quiet to  her  he  adores.  What  has  been  his  pride 
and  joy,  will  he  his  shame  and  his  despair.  Unless 
Heaven  release  him  shortly,  all  this  may  impair  his 
reason.     Ought  we  not  rather  to  desire  his  death  ?" 

"  Certainly,"  replied  I,  in  haste  to  arrive  at  our 
own  interests.  "  'Tis  a  consummation  devoutly  to 
be  wished." 

"  Remember  those  words  hereafter  !"  answered 
he,  smilingly. 

u  Yes,  Evan  :  to-morrow,  if  you  will,  I  '11  remem- 
ber, or  do  my  best,  to  serve  your  poor  friend ;  but, 
to-day,  you  must  forget  all  your  cares.  It  shall  be 
the  duty  of  my  future  life  to  chase  them."  Tears 
choked  my  utterance. 

"  Great  God !  at  last  she  deigns  to  pity  me !' 
burst  forth  Evan. 
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"  I  love — have  ever  loved  you  only.  I  am  your' 8 1" 
was  my  reply,  as,  throwing  myself  on  his  neck,  I 
pressed  my  lips  to  his  ;  then  instantly,  conscious  of 
my  indecorum,  fell  at  his  feet,  sobbing  forth,  < <  Now, 
tyrant !  spurn  your  slave !"  With  a  quick  cry  he 
raised  me  to  his  heart. 

"  Love  me?  Barbara!  My  own — for  ever  !"  He 
broke  into  hysterical  laughter. 

"  Your  promise,  dearest,"  I  whispered,  alarmed ; 
yet — Oh  !  how  happy  !  As  I  spoke  the  vivid  blush 
sunk  from  his  cheeks — he  put  his  hand  to  his  breast 
— "  One  moment " — he  murmured — "  too  late — in 
heaven  then — Oh !  spare  her  !"  and  rushed  from 
the  room.  Spell-bound  to  my  seat,  I  heard  a  heavy 
fall,  and  screamed  for  help  ;  then  came  footsteps — 
Sandford's  voice — one  word — "  Dead  !" — I  fainted. 

When  next  I  opened  my  eyes,  I  knew  not  where 
I  was,  nor  what  had  happened.  I  could  neither 
weep  nor  speak.  My  cousin,  and  the  physician  of 
our  neighbourhood,  stood  beside  me. 

"  Miss  Hamilton,"  said  he,  "  Mrs.  Sandford  sug- 
gested your  temporary  removal  to  my  abode." — 
"  Ay,"  thought  I,  "  she  knew  his  wish  to  spare  me 
every  painful  sight.  I  recollect  all  now  ;  but  in  this 
case  I  must  disobey." 

Alas,  they  consigned  me  to  bed,  watched,  guarded 
me  so,  that  I  could  not  escape,  to  behold  him  once 
more.  Had  I  then  been  blessed  with  words,  they 
surely  would  have  allowed  this :  it  might  have 
tamed  me.     When  I  heard   his  funeral-bell,   that 
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dumb  trance  was  broken ;  language  came,  but  as  a 
curse.  I  could  not  be  silent.  I  raved,  as  if  in 
penance.  How  shall  I  describe  the  manner  in  which 
the  retributive  justice  of  Heaven  fell  on  the  hitherto 
cold,  reserved,  and  pulseless  Barbara  ?  I  had  stolen 
my  victim's  love  with  his  life ;  or  he  had  bequeathed 
it  to  me  in  that  fatal  kiss.  My  heart  seemed  doubly 
animated,  filled  with  all  the  wildness  of  his  passion, 
awakened  to  more  than  woman's  tenderness ;  and 
for  the  dead !  a  buried  corpse,  who  could  no  more 
requite  my  fondness  than  could  his  now  sublimated 
spirit  sympathise  with  such  an  earthly  flame.  "  Talk 
of  his  hopeless  love  !  I  lived,  and  happiness  was 
possible.  Who  dares  assert  equality  in  fruitless 
wretchedness  with  me  ?  What  thou,  pale  nun  !  Thy 
lover  writes  to  thee,  had  once  to  thank  thee — ye 
are  rich  in  memories — your  souls  still  commune.  I 
am  bereft  of  all !  Belvidera,  at  her  last  parting, 
suffered  less ;  for  she  had  been  his  wife.  She 
caused  his  death;  but  she  went  mad  and  died 
too.  I  am  not  mad :  I  cannot  die.  How  calmly 
ye  all  look !  Ah !  this  may  be  but  a  farce,  to 
punish  me.  He  lives,  perhaps ;  but  if  he  lived,  he 
would  not  let  ye  torture  me.  May  be,  ye  keep  him 
prisoner  too — 'twas  easy  to  toll  bells.  Where  is 
he?  Where  should  he  be,  but  here?  Where  should 
/  be,  but  with  him  ?  Will  not  even  his  soul  ap- 
pear, to  convince,  to  claim,  to  pardon  me?  No 
other  voice  will  quiet  this.  I  thought  I  had  no  me- 
mory, no  imagination :  now  they  rise  like  giants ; 
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my  every  sense  is  keen  to  agony.  I  can  read  ab- 
horrence in  your  faces  now.  I  can  feel  my  every 
vein  swell  with  desperation.  I  know  my  face  grows 
ghastly  with  shame.  No,  no !  I  need  no  medicine, 
no  food ;  but  pray  cut  off  these  curls,  and  take  out 
of  my  sight  that  birthday-dress.  Oh,  that  my  next 
may  be  a  shroud  !"  Such  were  some  of  my  sad  bab- 
blings. I  remember  them  all.  At  last,  exhausted 
by  these  feverish  tumults,  I  sunk  into  a  stupor.  In 
time  I  was  recalled  to  consciousness  by  the  voice 
which  at  first  pronounced  him  dead;  how  I  shrunk 
from  its  soft  tones !  Sandford,  in  deep  mourning, 
and  wan  as  death,  parted  my  curtains. 

"  Poor  Barbara  I"  he  sighed,  "  you  are  greatly  to 
be  pitied." 

"  Talk  not  of  me,  Harry ;  but  say — did  he  ever 
speak  again?" 

"  No,  my  dear ;  but  your  cousin  gave  us  reason  to 
hope  that  he  died  assured  of  your  love  ?" 

( '  Oh,  I  knew  but  half  of  it  myself,  till  too  late." 

"  Your  only  letter  we  found  in  his  bosom.  I  was 
entreated  to  impress  on  you  that  the  disease  of  his 
heart  might  have  been  engendered,  had  he  never 
known  such  anxiety;  and  any  other  kind  of  sudden  ex- 
citement might  have  produced  the  same  termination." 

<c  Excitement,  then,  was  dangerous  ! — and  was 
it  his  own  death  which  he  deceived  me  into  saying 
ought  to  be  desired  ?     I  killed  him  I" 

"  Hear  me  patiently,  sister  in  calamity :  we  have 
sustained  irreparable  losses;  but  the  same  events 
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might  have  occurred  if— O  God,  support  me  !"  He 
paused,  in  fearful  agitation. 

*  Emily!"  I  cried  quickly:  "she  bade  you  say 
all  this." 

"  Yes,  Barbara,  and  told  me  to  kiss  you  for  her." 

"  No  one  shall  ever  more  salute  these  widowed 
lips,"  I  answered:  i(  let  her  come  and  kiss  my  hand, 
if  still  she  can  endure  the  sight  of  me." 

Poor  Harry's  tears  fell  on  the  wasted  fingers 
which  he  pressed,  as  he   sobbed  forth,  "  She  died 


"  Dead ! "  I  cried :  "ami  then  doubly  a  mur- 
deress ?  " 

u  Hush,  my  friend.  I  will  never  call  thee  so. 
They  still  look  down  on  us,  and  read  our  thoughts. 
Try  to  learn  resignation  of  one  who  loved  them  both 
better  than  you  could;  nay  then,  forgive  me  !  Listen ! 
My  wife,  knowing  her  value  to  me,  subdued,  for  my 
sake,  all  appearance  of  violent  grief  or  horror,  at  the 
abrupt,  untimely  conclusion  of  the  life  which,  next 
to  mine,  she  prized.  Oh  how  far  worthier  than 
myself  was  he  of  that  candid,  charitable  heart !  Her 
emotions,  the  stronger  for  their  innocence,  she  with 
heroic  fortitude  suppressed,  and  performed  a  sister's 
duty  towards  his  honoured  remains ;  but  when  the 
funeral  train  passed  from  her  sight,  her  frame,  not 
her  spirit,  sunk  under  its  varied  trials.  I  returned 
from  the  interment  of  my  chosen  brother,  to  find — 
our  parental  hopes  lost — and,  that  night,  received 
the  dying  embrace  of  my  beloved.     They  rest  be- 
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side  each  other,  our  lost  treasures.  Revive,  Barbara, 
that  we  may  pray  together  at  their  grave." 

The  generosity  of  the  heart-stricken  Sandford 
melted  me  to  saving  tears.  He  told  me  that  Evan, 
before  he  knew  I  was  rich,  bequeathed  his  all  to 
me.  Our  friend  gave  me  up  his  papers  too.  As  I 
perused  them,  what  sensations  of  amaze  beset  me  ! 
I  traced  the  struggles  of  religion,  pride,  and  reason, 
against  a  passion  which,  nor  they,  nor  time,  tempta- 
tion, distant  absence,  industry,  ambition,  no,  nor  my 
own  ingratitude,  could  decrease.  This  one  weakness 
seemed  incompatible  with  the  evidences  of  a  high 
and  strong  mind  which  his  writings  displayed.  His 
love  of  virtue,  and  knowledge  of  human  nature,  forced 
him  to  see  some  of  my  faults,  though  he  would  not 
confess  them  to  his  dearest  intimate.  He  viewed  my 
character  through  a  poetical  medium  ;  yet  strove  to 
be  impartial,  and  fancied  himself  just.  How  happy 
even  his  love  would  have  made  him,  had  I  allowed 
it.  'Twas  the  mainspring  of  all  his  actions.  What 
/  should  think,  how  /  should  feel,  he  perpetually 
asked  himself.  I,  who  was  ever  behaving  in  a 
manner  diametrically  opposite  to  his  own. 

Sandford,  I  am  sure,  will  never  marry  again.  He 
often  visits  me,  though  I  dread  to  see  him.  His  very 
sympathy  is  a  reproach :  he  begs  me  to  remove  from 
these  scenes ;  but  I  never  will.  The  request  sounds 
as  if  he  thought  that  only  a  faultless  mourner  had  a 
right  to  face  them. 

I  have  settled  my  cousin  near  me ;  but,  though 
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she  shares  my  regrets,  my  remorse,  I  will  not  permit 
her  to  emulate  my  atonements :  she  has  still  some 
claim  on  enjoyment.  A  single  domestic,  whom  I 
never  allow  to  speak  to  me  more  than  is  absolutely 
necessary,  has  supplied  the  place  of  my  maid,  and 
the  rest :  the  simplest  fare,  the  plainest  furniture, 
now  mark  my  hermitage.  Secluded  from  all  gay 
society,  I  bear  my  weeds  but  to  the  house  of  God, 
and  to  the  hovels  of  the  poor.  The  humblest  bed  of 
death  I  usually  find  soothed — cheered — by  the  tender 
offices  of  wife  or  husband,  parent,  child,  or  friend. 
Mine  will  be  lonely  ;  and — Oh  the  deeper  anguish  ! 
I  have  rendered  another,  a  blameless  one,  solitary 
as  myself.  The  burial-ground  is  desolate  and  bar- 
ren :  no  flowers  will  grow  in  its  black  soil.  The 
yew-trees  make  it  very  gloomy.  I  '11  leave  it  so. 
We  '11  have  no  Pere  la  Chaise.  He  did  not  love  such 
tastes.  Its  present  aspect  best  suits  the  pilgrim- 
ages of  the  penitent.  I  go  thither  when  I  can,  not  at 
stated  hours,  lest  I  should  be  noticed,  and  mocked 
by  praises  for  my  fidelity.  To  lighter  grief  I  leave  all 
interesting  display:  mine,  even  on  that  spot,  is  silent 
and  (  too  deep  for  tears.'  When  I  can  no  longer 
walk  thither,  why,  they  shall  carry  me,  as  they  bore 
Evan  and  Emily  ;  but  I  '11  not  lie  too  near  them. 
No,  at  his  feet  once  more.  That  envied  woman,  who 
had  never  given  him  pain,  yet  who  of  mere  friend- 
ship, and  remembered  love,  could  die  with  him — she 
deserves  her  place ;  but  I  fear  Heaven  will  punish 
me  with  length  of  days  :  five  birth-days  have  I 
s2 
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already  counted  since.  Well !  I  accept  the  burden 
meekly,  striving  so  to  employ  my  life  as  to  secure, 
if  possible,  the  pardon  of  my  God,  and  an  eternal 
reunion  with  my  Leicester,  where  vanity  deforms 
not  the  beauty  of  the  soul,  where  passion  under- 
mines not  its  wisdom,  where  there  are  neither  slaves 
nor  tyrants  ;  and  where — Ah !  why  must  that 
thought  still  bear  such  a  poisoned  sting  to  the  heart 
of  one  whose  few  remaining  locks  are  already  grow- 
ing grey  ? — where  none  are  either  "  married  or  given 
in  marriage ! " 
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Untired,  and  still  unceasing,  ancient  Time 
Rolls  onward  in  his  course ; — no  pause 

Seeks  he,  nor  resting-place  ; — sublime 
And  vast,  above  all  human  laws 

He  triumphs  ; — kings  and  kingdoms  disappear 

For  aye, — yet,  still  for  aye,  year  follows  year  ! 

And  in  that  portion  that  has  passed, — that  span 

Just  merged  into  eternity  ! 
So  strangely  chequered  o'er  with  all  that  man 

Has  been,  and  has  aspired  to  be  ; — 
That  little  year — e'en  as  a  vision  gone, 
How  wrecked  are  many  hopes  that  hailed  its  dawn ! 
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Another  year  ! — and  in  that  single  space, 
Though  brief  and  bounded  as  we  see, 

The  course  of  human  passion  we  may  trace, 
And  read  the  world's  great  history  ! 

'Tis  all  alike : — a  moment,  as  an  hour, 

Will  tell  the  tale  of  frailty  and  of  power ! 

Its  scenes  are  many-coloured,  true: — for  strange, 

Eccentric,  wayward,  as  the  mind 
Of  man,  is  life ; — yet  still  through  every  change 

The  ruling  principle  we  find, 
That  marks  one  passion  master  o'er  the  rest, 
And  shows  mankind  oppressors  and  opprest ! 

It  is  the  world : — we  may  philosophize, — 

We  may  divide,  and  subdivide, — 
On  causes  and  effects  may  moralize, 

With  much  of  truth  and  much  of  pride : 
And  what  avails  it? — men  are  still  the  same, 
Howe'er  we  change  the  semblance  or  the  name ! 

And  thus  we  make  the  rounding  of  our  life ; — 
And  thus  the  seasons  make  their  course ; — 

All  have  their  portion  in  the  ceaseless  strife 
That  marks  existence, — though,  perforce, 

To  all  how  varied  ! — even  as  the  past, — 

In  the  same  mould, — so  future  years  are  cast ! 
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THE  FOUNTAIN  OF  YOUTH: 

AFTER  THE  MANNER  OF  SPENSER. 
BY   J.    F.    HOLLINGS,    ESQ. 

"  Le  fontaine  de  Jovent 
Qui  fit  rajovenir  le  gent" 

Far  in  the  covert  of  a  dreamy  wood, 
The  haunt  of  stillness  in  its  dim  repose, 
Where  thickest  ranged  the  oaks'  grey  pillars  stood, 
And  waved  each  kingly  tree  the  forest  shows — 
Sportive  in  birth  that  mystic  fountain  rose, 
And  ever,  as  the  gleaming  waters  fell, 
A  murmur  deep,  and  soft  as  music's  close, 
Came  with  its  lulling  and  melodious  swell, 
Answering  the  winds  which  swept  the  lone  seques- 
tered dell. 

No  tempest  revelled  in  its  anger  there, 
No  frost  its  blighting  shafts  might  scatter  round  ; 
A  sunny  calmness  lingered  in  the  air, 
A  dewy  freshness  robed  the  breathing  ground : 
Rich  with  each  herb  and  scented  blossom,  found 
Where  parting  winter  lingers  on  its  way, 
And  all  that  flaunts  by  field  and  sheltered  mound, 
With  short-lived  redolence  and  bright  array, 
When  April,  freed  from  storms,  hath  wed  the  virgin 
May. 
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There  flamed  the  crocus,  and,  more  darkly  spread, 
The  slender  pansy  with  its  triple  dye, 
And  gentle  hyacinth,  with  bended  head, 
Turned,  as  in  coyness,  from  the  searcher's  eye  : 
There  waved  the  floweret  of  the  winds,  and  nigh 
The  violet,  cherished  by  the  southern  gale ; 
The  primrose,  smiling  on  the  unclouded  sky  ; 
And  maiden  cowslip,  grief's  own  votary  pale ; 
And  the  half-opened  rose,  beneath  her  leafy  veil. 

Above,  in  that  unstained  and  liquid  green, 
Spring's  first  and  briefest  hue  of  beauty,  drest, 
Played  lightly  to  and  fro  the  quivering  screen, 
Shielding  the  turtle  in  its  secret  nest : 
And  aye,  from  out  that  melancholy  breast 
Came  forth  the  plaining  note,  while  sweetly  near 
The  merry  thrush,  the  blooming  hawthorn's  guest, 
With  wild  discursive  song,  and  warblings  clear, 
Led  on  the  feathered  choir,  and  charmed  hoar  Echo's 
ear. 

Nor  unfrequented  was  the  spot :  beside 

The  reed-fringed  margin  of  those  waters  fair, 

Sat  young  Imagination,  eagle-eyed ; 

And  Hope,  the  seraph,  with  her  shining  hair ; 

And  Joy,   which,   charmed  from   darkness   and 

despair, 
Knows  no  to-morrow  ;  and  the  child-like  shade 
Of  Love,  with  smile  of  light  and  wing  of  air, 
Which,  still  above,  in  wanton  circles  played, 
And  paused  awhile  with  each,  with  none  its  resting 

made. 
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Apart  slept  Innocence,  with  snowy  vest, 
And  pinions  ready  for  their  heavenward  flight, 
Watched  by  that  musing  Peace,  whose  holy  rest 
Nor  passion  mars,  nor  dreams  of  ill  affright : 
And  overhead  a  glowing  Iris  bright 
Blushed  with  its  fitful,  yet  enduring  hue, 
And  round  a  beam,  as  of  the  morning  light, 
When  clouds  are  gold,  its  cheerful  lustre  threw, 
And  lit  the  sparkling  sward  with  colours  ever  new. 

It  was  a  scene  like  those  which  poets'  verse 
Gives  to  the  olden  times,  ere  Nature  strove 
Beneath  her  withering  and  unfruitful  curse, 
Or  Saturn  fled  before  the  Cretan  Jove  ; — 
When  summer  her  deep-tinted  garlands  wove 
For  autumn's  forehead,  and  the  untended  vine 
Hung  with  its  purple  gems  the  budding  grove, 
And  poppied  harvests  waved  at  winter's  shrine, 
And  the  green  valleys  laughed  with  ceaseless  warmth 
divine. 

But  of  strange  virtue  was  that  new-born  wave, 
Bubbling  in  splendour  from  its  crystal  cell  ; 
For  there  a  hidden  power  its  influence  gave, 
And  breathed  upon  the  source  a  mighty  spell, 
Fraught  with  a  force  resistless  to  repel 
The  snows  of  eld,  and  for  the  shrunken  limb 
To  give  the  form  of  strength  and  graceful  swell, 
And  the  far-piercing  sight  for  vision  dim  : 
Therefore  did  many  seek  the  potent  fountain's  brim. 
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It  chanced,  in  summer's  gorgeous  eventide, 
There  came  a  Palmer  on  his  lonely  way, 
With  slender  scrip,  and  chaplet  at  his  side, 
And  staff  of  ebon  branch,  and  amice  grey  ; 
One,  on  whose  brow  the  wrinkling  furrows  lay, 
Those  stern  dark  traces  of  the  past,  which  show 
How  long  the  smile  hath  ceased  and  spirit's  play  : 
Wearied  he  seemed,  and  labouring  eke  with  woe ; 
And  so  he  sat  awhile,  and  marked  the  water's  flow. 

Then  spake  the  hoary  sire  : — <e  O  youth,  O  time 
Of  still  contentment,  when  the  fearless  heart, 
Unfettered  by  the  weight  of  guilt  or  crime, 
And  dwelling  in  unconscious  bliss  apart, 
Deems  in  its  simple  thought,  unschooled  by  art, 
To-morrow  stormless  as  to-day  hath  been  ! 
Brief  in  thy  gifts,  and  fleeting  as  thou  art, 
Again  to  meet  that  well-remembered  scene 
With  form  and  soul  renewed,   were   envied  fate  I 
ween. 

**  The  first  slight  flower  that  greets  our  infant  view, 
The  earliest  gaze  on  morning's  tissued  skies, 
Or  ocean's  limitless  and  tranquil  blue  ; 
The  new-found  sense  when  tuneful  winds  arise — 
In  these  what  ecstacy  of  joyaunce  lies, 
Once  felt  and  known,  but  proffered  not  again  ! 
Alas !  alas !  that  on  our  aged  eyes, 
Dim  with  the  mists  of  weariness  and  pain, 
Earth,  as  of  old,  should  smile,  and  air  be  bright,  in 
vain. 
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"  The  parent  voice — the  tremulous  caress — 
The  hand  which  rests  upon  the  undarkened  brow — 
The  eye  which  watches — and  the  lips  which  bless 
The  few  bright  hours  which  gathering  ills  allow  ; 
These,  and  the  worshipped  glance  and  hallowed 

vow, 
When  love,  yet  new  and  careless  of  control, 
Comes  to  the  heart,  as  summer  to  the  bough, 
Might  well  allure  the  tempest-stricken  soul, 
And  tempt  the  wanderer  back  to  such  a  blithesome 

goal. 

"  Yet  at  what  price  the  short-lived  boon  were 

bought, 
He  knows  who  knows  the  least,  and  what  the  gain — 
The  power  to  weep  above  the  bliss  we  sought, 
And  own  with  ashes  strewed  our  Eden  plain. 
First  fail  the  holiest  ties — and  then  the  train 
Of  airy  friendships  and  endearments  fly, 
And  to  that  love,  unharmed  by  sorrow's  reign, 
Comes  cold  unkindness  with  her  freezing  eye, 
Smiting  each  fruitful  branch — and  lo  !  the  tree  is  dry. 

"  We  linger,  but  enjoy  not — live,  yet  see 
Nought,  save  the  shadows  of  surrounding  gloom, 
As  the  last  leaf  upon  the  withered  tree, 
The  yet  green  chaplet  woven  above  the  tomb, 
Till  breaks  a  dawning  glory  to  illume 
Our  listless  travel  with  unclouded  rays, 
And  nature's  shapes  a  warning  power  assume, 
And  the  returning  forms  of  perished  days 
Call  the  forgiven  home  to  share  a  better  praise. 
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u  Then  comes  a  solace  to  the  aged  breast, 
To  which  the  dreams  of  infancy  were  weak ; 
And  scenes  of  splendour  and  unbroken  rest, 
In  the  far  regions  of  the  land,  we  seek ; 
And  visions  smile,  and  holy  voices  speak 
Of  realms,  where  honour  waits  recorded  worth, 
And  still  communion  with  the  just  and  meek, 
And  amaranthine  flowers  of  heavenly  birth, 
And  streams  whose  dews  alone  begem  this  wasted 
earth. 

n  He  who  would  backward  trace  the  treacherous 

sea, 
When  the  broad  haven  riseth  into  view ; 
He  who  from  morn's  ascending  smile  would  flee, 
The  hooded  darkness  in  her  course  to  woo  ; 
And  better  deem  the  tempest's  sullen  hue 
Than  the  fair  rainbow's  peace-foretelling  sign, 
Might  seek,  perchance,  that  water's  verge  anew, 
In  short-lived  ease  and  idlesse  to  recline : — 
Far  other  choice,  thou  well  of  fleeting  good !  is  mine." 

Thus  spake    the  wanderer — while  in  gathering 

night 
Apart  the  desert's  storm-swept  regions  lay  ; 
Beside,  more  brightly  glowed  the  fairy  light, 
And  loudlier  flung  the  wave  its  jewelled  spray. 
Nought  heeded  he — but,  bending  low  to  pray, 
And  chant  his  vespers  at  the  fountain's  side, 
As  one  whose  errand  brooketh  not  delay, 
Nor  pause,  nor  slackened  pace,  whate'er  betide, 
Walked  forth  into  the  waste — and  left  that  valley 
wide. 
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CONRAD  AND  GULNARE. 

BY    LORD    BYRON. 

Who  o'er  his  placid  slumber  bends  ? 


His  foes  are  gone — and  here  he  hath  no  friends ; 
Is  it  some  seraph  sent  to  grant  him  grace  ? 
No,  'tis  an  earthly  form  with  heavenly  face  ! 
Its  white  arm  raised  a  lamp— yet  gently  hid, 
Lest  the  ray  flash  abruptly  on  the  lid 
Of  that  closed  eye,  which  opens  but  to  pain, 
And  once  unclosed — but  once  may  close  again. 
That  form,  with  eye  so  dark,  and  cheek  so  fair, 
And  auburn  waves  of  gemmed  and  braided  hair  ; 
With  shape  of  fairy  lightness — naked  foot, 
That  shines  like  snow,  and  falls  on  earth  as  mute — 
Through  guards  and  dunnestnighthow  came  it  there  ? 
Ah  !  rather  ask  what  will  not  woman  dare  ? 
Whom  youth  and  pity  lead  like  thee,  Gulnare  ! 
She  could  not  sleep — and  while  the  Pacha's  rest 
In  muttering  dreams  yet  saw  his  pirate-guest, 
She  left  his  side — his  signet  ring  she  bore, 
Which  oft  in  sport  adorned  her  hand  before — 
And  with  it,  scarcely  questioned,  won  her  way 
Through  drowsy  guards  that  must  that  sign  obey. 

***** 
He  raised  his  head — and  dazzled  with  the  light, 
His  eye  seemed  dubious  if  it  saw  aright : 
He  moved  his  hand — the  grating  of  his  chain 
Too  harshly  told  him  that  he  lived  again. 
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(c  What  is  that  form  ?  if  not  a  shape  of  air, 
Methinks,  my  jailor's  face  shows  wondrous  fair  !" 

' f  Pirate  !  thou  know'st  me  not — but  I  am  one, 
Grateful  for  deeds  thou  hast  too  rarely  done ; 
Look  on  me — and  remember  her,  thy  hand 
Snatched  from  the  flames,  and  thy  more  fearful  band. 
I  come  through  darkness — and  I  scarce  know  why — 
Yet  not  to  hurt — I  would  not  see  thee  die. 

***** 
Corsair !  thy  doom  is  named — but  I  have  power 
To  soothe  the  Pacha  in  his  weaker  hour. 
Thee  would  I  spare — nay  more — would  save  thee 

now, 
But  this — time — hope — nor  even  thy  strength  allow ; 
But  all  I  can,' I  will :  at  least,  delay 
The  sentence  that  remits  thee  scarce  a  day. 
More  now  were  ruin — even  thyself  were  loth 
The  vain  attempt  should  bring  but  doom  to  both. 

***** 
My  love   stern   Seyd's  !    Oh — No — No — not  my 

love — 
Yet  much  this  heart,  that  strives  no  more,  once  strove 
To  meet  his  passion — but  it  would  not  be. 
I  felt — I  feel — love  dwells  with — with  the  free. 
I  am  a  slave,  a  favoured  slave  at  best, 
To  share  his  splendour,  and  seem  very  blest ! 

***** 
Yes — if  unwonted  fondness  now  I  feign, 
Remember — captive  !  'tis  to  break  thy  chain. 

T 
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Repay  the  life  that  to  thy  hand  I  owe  ; 
To  give  thee  back  to  all  endeared  below, 
Who  share  such  love  as  I  can  never  know. 
Farewell — morn  breaks — and  I  must  now  away  : 
'Twill  cost  me  dear — but  dread  no  death  to-day  !" 

She  pressed  his  fettered  fingers  to  her  heart, 
And  bowed  her  head,  and  turned  her  to  depart, 
And  noiseless  as  a  lovely  dream  is  gone. 
And  was  she  here  ?  and  is  he  now  alone  ? 
What  gem  hath  dropped  and  sparkles  o'er  his  chain  ? 
The  tear  most  sacred,  shed  for  other's  pain, 
That  starts  at  once — bright — pure— from  Pity's  mine, 
Already  polished  by  the  hand  divine  ! 

Oh  !  too  convincing — dangerously  dear — 
In  woman's  eye  the  unanswerable  tear ! 
That  weapon  of  her  weakness  she  can  wield, 
To  save,  subdue — at  once  her  spear  and  shield  : 
Avoid  it — Virtue  ebbs  and  Wisdom  errs, 
Too  fondly  gazing  on  that  grief  of  hers  ! 
What  lost  a  world,  and  bade  a  hero  fly  ? 
The  timid  tear  in  Cleopatra's  eye. 
Yet  be  the  soft  triumvir's  fault  forgiven, 
By  this — how  many  lose  not  earth — but  heaven  ! 
Consign  their  souls  to  man's  eternal  foe, 
And  seal  their  own  to  spare  some  wanton's  woe ! 
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A  TALE  OF  THE  DESERT. 

BY   JOHN   CARNE,    ESQ. 

In  the  East,  the  love  of  story-telling-  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  splendid  coffee-houses  of  Damascus,  on 
the  very  bosom  of  its  many  streams,  or  to  the  kiosques 
on  the  Bosphorus,  where  the  Turk  listlessly  reclines, 
and  gazes  on  the  shores  of  Asia,  where  the  bones  of 
his  fathers  are  laid.  In  the  desert  a  tale  is  yet  more 
welcome.  Often,  when  the  heats  of  the  day  are 
past,  and  its  journeys  over,  some  wanderer  will 
begin  a  wild  narrative.  This  occurred  to  us  once 
in  the  way  between  Montfalut  and  Siout,  in  Upper 
Egypt :  we  rested  at  evening  beside  a  well,  the  only 
one  in  the  way :  a  small  brass  pitcher,  fastened  to  a 
chain,  hung  beside,  for  the  traveller's  use,  and  above 
was  a  wooden  canopy  to  screen  the  water  from  the 
burning  heat.  Near  by,  was  the  tomb  of  a  Santon, 
with  its  wonted  group  of  sycamore  :  the  more  zea- 
lous paused  here  and  prayed — we  sat  in  the  shadow 
of  the  trees ;  and,  while  our  simple  meal  was  pre- 
paring, one  of  the  Arabs  told  the  following  tale. 
Perhaps  we  fancied  it  more  amusing  than  it  really 
was ;  the  moment  being  one  when  the  senses  were 
wholly  at  fault,  and  the  fancy  was  compelled  to  seek 
a  world  of  its  own.  The  waste  of  sand  spread  far 
in  front,  in  which  was  no  shadow  save  that  of  the 
sycamore  beside  the  tomb :  our  camels  lay  down 
T2 
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silently,  and  stretched  their  long  necks  on  the  dry- 
soil.  An  Italian  improvisatore  would  have  shrunk 
from  the  scene  ;  but  it  was  the  Arab's  home,  where 
his  fathers  had  lived  and  died.  His  voice  was  clear, 
and  his  gestures  graceful,  as  he  began  : — 

Amidst  the  hills  of  Syria  there  is  a  small  and 
lonely  plain,  and  many  flocks  fed  on  its  pastures. 
A  rich  man  lived  there,  whom  Alia  loved  to  bless ; 
for  the  flocks  were  his,  and  the  shepherds  were  his 
servants.  In  the  midst  of  many  trees  and  a  spacious 
garden  stood  a  noble  dwelling:  this  was  his  also. 
But  flowers  and  the  shade  of  trees  do  not  make  man 
happy :  hath  not  the  Prophet  said,  "  What  is  man 
without  woman  ?  even  as  the  lonely  well  without 
the  palm-tree  ;  it  hath  no  shelter  from  the  heat  and 
blast."  Achmed  had  a  wife  of  exquisite  beauty, 
who  was  still  young.  Unto  Almia  the  love  of 
Achmed  was  enough  :  she  desired  no  other  blessing. 
But  her  husband  was  dissatisfied :  even  when  her 
head  lay  on  his  bosom,  and  her  face,  like  that  of  an 
angel,  was  fixed  on  his,  a  cloud  would  gather  on  his 
brow,  and  he  would  turn  sadly  from  her.  Often  in 
the  slumbers  of  the  night,  broken  murmurs  fell  from 
his  lips,  as  of  one  who  would  not  be  comforted. 
This  rich  man  was  passionately  fond  of  the  chase  : 
he  went  forth  to  the  mountainous  region  around, 
where  the  eagle,  the  fox,  and  the  antelope  dwell. 

Even  then,  when  the  plain  beneath  caught  his  eye 
for  a  moment,  he  would  pause  and  gaze  fixedly  on 
his  home.    Was  it  not  enough  that  his  lovely  wife 
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dwelt  there,  and  watched  for  his  return,  as  the  mo- 
ther watcheth  for  her  child  ?  "  Oh  !  when/'  as  the 
Prophet  saith,  "  is  the  heart  of  man  satisfied,  that 
for  ever  longeth  for  what  it  hath  not  ? "  Achmed 
mourned  over  the  home  of  his  fathers,  and  said,  "  A 
stranger  shall  possess  it :  a  stranger  shall  enter  its 
gate,  and  sit  beside  the  hearth,  with  his  wives  and 
his  children,  when  the  name  of  Achmed  shall  have 
passed  away  like  a  dream.  Alia  !  why  hast  thou 
written  me  childless  ?  " 

This  was  his  first  sin :  for  his  murmurings  and 
discontents  were  heard  on  high.  One  evening  he 
returned,  wearied  in  body,  but  exulting  in  heart : 
for  he  was  a  proud  and  boastful  hunter.  In  the 
desert,  beyond  the  mountains,  he  had  chased  all  day 
some  of  the  swiftest  antelopes  :  his  arrow  had 
brought  down  a  number  of  birds,  some  for  their 
beautiful  plumage,  others  for  their  rare  flavour; 
while  his  companions  had  little  success.  Almia  met 
him  at  the  gate,  by  the  mountain  side,  and  saw  that 
his  heart  was  glad :  he  pressed  her  fondly  to  his 
heart,  and  kissed  again  and  again  her  crimson  lips, 
and  then  bade  his  spoils  be  spread  before  her :  and 
she  praised  his  exquisite  skill,  and  said  that  <c'm  all 
Syria  there  was  no  hunter  so  mighty,"  and  he  be- 
lieved the  words.  A  stranger  would  have  believed 
them,  as  well  as  Achmed ;  for  the  words  of  Almia 
were  resistless,  as  she  stood  in  her  beauty,  and 
stretched  her  little  hand  over  the  trophies  of  the 
day,  that  lay  on  the  wild  grass.  The  sun  was 
t  3 
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setting  on  the  plain,  and  its  red  light  fell  on  her 
slender  form  and  rich  tresses  :  her  raised  arm,  that 
was  bare  to  the  elbow,  was  as  if  it  had  shared  in 
the  slaughter ;  and  a  light  was  in  her  eye — those 
who  saw  it  looked  fixedly ;  but  Achmed  often  said 
afterwards,  it  was  a  warning  light. 

There  was  joy  in  his  home  that  night.  They 
feasted,  and  listened  to  the  sound  of  music  ;  for  the 
wandering  musicians  from  the  hills  were  there,  and 
the  wines  of  Lebanon  were  drunk  freely :  the  pre- 
cept of  the  Koran  was  forgotten  in  the  wantonness 
of  the  hour.  The  guests  praised  the  beauty  of 
Almia,  and  the  many  excellent  qualities  of  their 
host ;  for  their  eyes  sparkled,  and  their  tongues  were 
like  the  rushing  of  waters.  And  there  arose  one 
from  among  them  who  was  famous  as  a  tale-teller, 
and  there  was  silence  in  the  hall.  His  welcome 
from  Achmed,  who  despised  his  art,  had  been  cool, 
and  a  vindictive  pleasure  was  in  his  eye.  He  ex- 
tolled the  condition  of  those  who  live  far  from  cities, 
who,  amidst  their  pastures,  and  flocks,  and  herds, 
have  no  will  but  their  own  ;  but,  like  Abraham  and 
his  sons  of  old,  can  call  the  hills  and  the  valleys  their 
own  in  the  fulness  of  their  hearts.  "  But  what  were 
all  these  to  the  patriarch,"  he  said,  "  while  he  had 
no  son  ?  they  were  covered  with  the  blackness  of 
darkness  ;  but,  when  Isaac  was  born,  every  field 
laughed  for  joy."  Then  he  praised  the  unrivalled 
skill  of  Achmed  in  the  chase,  before  which  no  bird 
of  the  air,  or  beast  of  the  desert,  was  safe.    He  dwelt 
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on  the  proud  spoils  of  the  day  :  pity  that  such  skill 
could  never  be  transmitted — that  no  son  could  in- 
herit it !  "  O  beasts  of  the  forests,  and  fowls  of  the 
air,  rejoice  ye  when  Azrael  shall  summon  your 
destroyer  ! " 

He  sat  down,  and  left  a  serpent  in  the  breast  of 
Achmed,  who  looked  fiercely  for  a  moment  on  the 
man,  and  then  mournfully  on  Almia :  a  gloom  spread 
over  the  halls,  the  lights  themselves  grew  dim  to  his 
eye ;  and  he  drew  his  robe  over  his  face  to  hide  the 
anguish  that  was  gathering  there.  Still  there  was 
silence  in  the  hall,  for  they  saw  that  his  grief  was 
exceedingly  great,  when  he  slowly  lifted  his  face  to 
heaven,  and  said  :  "Alia  !  have  pity  !  Grant  unto 
me  a  son,  and  take,  if  thou  wilt,  all  other  things 
away.  Even  the  delights  of  the  chase  I  will  aban- 
don for  ever."  And  the  man  wept  bitterly.  But  his 
prayer  was  heard  in  heaven,  and  his  vow  was  re- 
gistered. Alia,  to  whom  every  secret  of  the  heart 
is  known,  was  willing  to  prove  that  of  Achmed. 
The  guests  departed  :  all  the  night  he  walked  to 
and  fro  with  restless  steps  ;  and,  when  the  morning 
rose,  hope  came  with  it  to  the  soul,  and  a  presenti- 
ment that  its  desire  would  be  granted.  Ere  another 
year  had  rolled  by,  he  pressed  a  son  to  his  bosom. 
O  Prophet  of  God,  the  twelve  hours  thou  hast  given 
to  each  believer  in  paradise,  are  not  equal  in  bliss 
to  one  child  of  our  bosom  !  It  was  beautiful  to  see 
the  joy  of  the  father.  What  was  the  chase  to  him 
now  ?     The  antelope  and  the  wolf  were  quiet  in 
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their  lairs — the  eagle  looked  down  in  scorn  from  his 
eyrie ;  for  the  matchless  hunter  passed  all  his  days 
by  the  side  of  Almia  and  his  infant :  he  was  never 
wearied  with  gazing  on  them.  The  boy  grew  like 
unto  his  mother,  with  much  of  her  loveliness ;  but 
the  eye  and  the  spirit  were  those  of  the  father.  He 
seldom  went  where  the  shepherds  tended  their  flocks 
on  the  plain,  or  loved,  after  he  had  passed  his  fifth 
year,  to  remain  long  in  the  harem  with  the  women. 
He  went  with  his  father  to  the  mountains,  and  his 
little  foot  strove  to  scale  their  declivities :  clasped 
in  the  arms  of  the  former,  he  was  borne  over  the 
more  perilous  places.  And  he,  too,  loved  to  scare 
the  eagle  from  his  nest,  and  look  on  the  gazelle's 
mournful  eye,  as  it  bounded  by  like  the  wind. 
Achmed  had  taught  him  to  love  these  things  ;  and, 
when  he  saw  little  Selim's  cheek  burn,  and  his  heart 
throb  quick  at  the  sight,  he  knew  that  his  son  would 
be  a  hunter  also.  Now  it  was  that  his  vow  was 
heavy  on  his  soul.  Never  did  the  sun  rise  in  its 
glory  on  the  hills,  but  he  thought,  even  unto  agony, 
of  past  days.  Were  they  never  to  come  again  ? — 
Never !  It  was  more  than  he  could  bear ;  for  he 
knew  that  his  vow  was  registered  above,  when  his 
prayer  was  heard  in  mercy.  He  kissed  his  child's 
brow  and  lips :  "  Can  I  desire  any  thing  beyond 
this  ?"  he  murmured.  Then  he  cast  his  eyes  on  the 
bow  and  arrow  of  Selim  :  a  few  moments  after,  the 
latter  drew  the  arrow  to  its  head,  at  a  bird  of  the 
forest,  and  gave  a  shrill  cry  of  delight  as  he  saw  it 
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fall  fluttering  at  his  feet.  The  father  turned  miser- 
ably away  !  It  was  in  vain  that  Almia  sought  to 
comfort  him  :  her  smiles,  her  sweetest  blandish- 
ments, could  not  bid  Achmed  smile  again.  "  Alia  ! 
Alia ! "  he  would  exclaim,  u  my  burden  is  more 
than  I  can  bear."  Who  can  fathom  the  mystery  of 
man's  heart  ? — was  he  not  blessed  abundantly  ? — did 
not  his  flocks  cover  the  plain  ? — such  a  wife  and 
child  also,  as  Almia  and  Selim.  "  O  happy  Achmed !" 
said  the  people  of  the  neighbouring  hamlet,  as  they 
passed  his  gate.  Within,  one  desire,  one  poor  de- 
sire, devoured  his  peace  night  and  day,  as  the  moth 
doth  a  garment. 

This  could  not  last.  His  will,  that  struggled 
with  every  tie  of  gratitude  and  piety — his  rebellious 
will  broke  loose  at  last.  One  day  he  issued  madly 
from  his  house,  sprang  on  his  favourite  horse,  and 
rode,  like  the  winds,  into  the  desert.  He  revelled 
all  day  in  the  slaughter — his  cry  came  on  the  breeze 
louder  than  ever:  his  beautiful  courser  staggered 
feebly  back  at  night,  and  fell  dead  at  the  gate. 
Achmed  stood  beside  him,  and  looked  sadly  on 
his  favourite:  those  who  were  near  said  that  the 
eye  of  Heidel,  such  was  the  courser's  name,  was 
strangely  bright  and  menacing,  and  was  never  turned 
away  from  his  master :  that  there  arose  wild  sounds 
in  the  air,  as  of  great  sorrow.  Perhaps  they  were 
a  warning  from  God !  Had  Achmed  stopped  here, 
his  cup  might  still  have  been  full,  even  running 
over !    But  his  passion,  so  long  stifled,  was  like  a 
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furious  stream:  in  its  indulgences  his  heart  grew 
seared,  till  his  solemn  vow  became  at  last  like  a 
dream  of  the  night.  He  said  that  he  sought  only 
to  train  Selim  to  the  chase.  Alas !  what  delusions 
will  men  gather  round  them  ! 

One  evening  he  came  home,  weary  and  hungry ; 
yet  he  refused  to  taste  the  wine,  and  sat  thought- 
fully at  the  board.  Again  and  again  Almia  inquired 
the  cause,  and  his  face  was  flushed  as  he  told  it; 
that  in  one  of  the  highest  precipices  of  the  moun- 
tain Gibel  was  a  bird  of  the  rarest  plumage  ;  of  the 
size  of  the  eagle,  but  of  more  rapid  flight :  its  cry 
was  like  the  wild  cry  of  the  human  voice,  when 
death  is  near.  The  most  skilful  sportsmen  of  the 
country  had  been  baffled  by  the  bird:  they  had 
taunted  Achmed  to  the  trial :  he  had  watched  from 
day  to  day,  till  his  skill  became  a  mockery ;  and  a 
bitter  smile  was  on  his  lip  as  he  told  it. 

"  Harm  it  not,"  exclaimed  Almia  wildly,  u  Oh  ! 
harm  not  a  feather  of  its  wing.  Achmed,  it  is  no 
bird  of  the  mountain,  or  of  the  forest.  Thrice,  when 
I  walked  with  Selim  in  the  plain,  it  lighted  on  a 
rock  beside  us,  and  uttered  a  cry  so  unearthly,  so 
full  of  woe,  that  my  heart  sank  within  me  :  then  it 
spread  its  beautiful  wings  fondly  round  Selim's 
head  ;  and,  as  it  flew  slowly  away,  its  cry  came  aw- 
fully back.  Achmed,  it  is  the  bird  of  Alia !  you 
dare  not  slay  it." 

He  remained  silent  for  a  while,  and  then  spoke 
sadly  and  sternly  :  baffled  pride,  jealousy,  and  im- 
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patience,  were  in  his  words.  If  the  noble  bird  of 
Gibel  should  be  the  prey  of  another,  where,  then, 
would  be  the  matchless  and  unerring  aim  of  Ach- 
med  ?  "  O  Almia,  let  me  see  the  blood  of  that  bird 
on  my  arrow  !"  and  he  clenched  his  hands,  and  bit 
his  lip  fiercely. 

"  My  husband,"  said  the  agitated  woman,  "  God 
gave  us  Selim.  Then  you  broke  your  solemn  vow : 
yet  he  did  not  punish  you.  Are  not  the  beasts  of  the 
desert  and  the  plain  enough  to  satisfy  you,  but  you 
must  seek  the  life  of  that  fated  bird  that  dwells 
alone  ?" 

He  was  stung  to  the  soul  at  her  words,  and  then 
he  gave  way  to  wild  anger. 

Several  days  passed. Christian,  is  it  not  writ- 
ten in  thy  holy  books,  that  a  king  in  Israel  refused 
to  be  at  rest,  because  the  little  field  of  a  poor  man 
was  withheld  from  him?  Was  not  the  Caliph  Asrou, 
of  Bagdad,  wretched,  because  he  could  not  turn  the 
waters  of  the  Tigris  into  his  gardens,  though  they 
had  innumerable  fountains  ? 

On  the  evening  of  the  seventh  day,  the  sun  was 
going  down  on  the  mountain  Gibel,  at  whose  foot 
was  seen  a  lonely  and  baffled  hunter,  reclining  against 
the  rock,  his  head  resting  on  his  hand.  Already  the 
shepherd's  cry  was  heard,  as  he  called  his  flocks 
from  the  hills ;  and  the  camel-bell  came  faintly  from 
afar,  as  the  lonely  caravan  passed  on  its  way.  The 
hunter  heard  the  sounds ;  but  he  did  not  turn  away : 
his  eye  was  fixed  intensely  on  a  noble  bird  that 
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sailed  majestically  on  high.  As  his  glorious  plumage 
caught  the  purple  light,  it  seemed,  as  Almia  said, 
the  bird  of  Alia.  "  Oh  !  yet  nearer/'  murmured  Ach- 
med,  as  the  big  drops  burst  from  his  forehead.  He 
had  watched  here  all  day ;  and  now  his  frame  trem- 
bled, and  his  heart  beat  fast,  with  a  burning  yet 
miserable  hope.  At  that  moment  the  bird  swept 
nearer — the  arrow  was  drawn  to  its  very  head,  and 
transfixed  his  breast :  the  outspread  wings  sus- 
tained it  in  mid  air  a  few  moments  ;  then  its  proud 
head  sank,  its  eye  of  fire  was  closed,  and  it  fell,  at 
the  very  feet  of  the  hunter.  Achmed  looked  down 
upon  it  with  a  look  of  unutterable  pleasure,  that 
quickly  passed.  Still,  when  he  spurned  it  with  his 
foot,  in  scorn,  and  drew  his  bloody  arrow  away, 
there  came  another  cry,  a  voice  from  above,  from 
the  very  summit  of  the  rock — "  Woe,  woe  unto 
Achmed  :  the  hand  of  the  Highest  spared  and 
blessed  thee,  and  thou  wouldst  not  spare  I" 

He  stood  still  for  a  while,  and  listened ;  but 
the  voice  had  passed  away  :  then  he  stooped  and 
grasped  the  bird  ;  for  he  knew  not  what  he  did,  his 
heart  was  so  stricken.  And  he  went  to  his  home, 
and  retired  to  his  chamber;  but  sleep  went  from 
him :  and,  in  the  morning,  he  turned  to  Almia  and 
told  her ;  and  she  trembled  greatly.  Then  she  went 
secretly,  and  wept  over  the  bird,  as  it  lay  by  the 
fountain  side  ;  and  no  corruption  came  on  it.  The 
friends  of  Achmed  came  also  with  the  morn,  to 
praise  his  matchless  skill,  and  look  on  the  prey  of 
Gibel,  that  they  had  often  sought  so  earnestly. 
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So  it  was,  that  in  a  few  days  the  spirit  of  Ach- 
med  came  again,  and  he  went  forth  to  the  hills,  and 
his  son  was  by  his  side ;  and  the  father  stood  on  a 
precipice,  and  looked  down  on  the  plain,  the  flocks, 
the  dwelling,  and  the  groves,  and  said,  "  They  shall 
never  pass  from  me  and  mine."  When  the  sun  was 
at  its  height,  they  were  parched  with  a  cruel  thirst, 
and  sought  on  every  side  for  water  in  vain;  and 
then  sought  the  shadow  of  the  rock  for  shelter. 
They  sat  here  some  hours,  till  Selim's  lips  were 
parched.  His  father  could  hear  the  beating  of  his 
heart,  as  he  turned  his  beautiful  dark  eye  on  the 
burning  heaven,  in  which  was  no  cloud.  "  Oh  !  for 
the  fountain  that  falls  in  my  mother's  chamber,"  he 
murmured.  Achmed  rushed  forth  in  the  search 
again,  and  climbed  the  mountain's  side — if  some 
little  rivulet  might  not  be  there.  At  last,  near  the 
summit,  he  found  a  solitary  pool  of  the  clearest 
water,  in  a  cleft  of  the  rock,  but  would  not  cool 
even  his  lips  till  Selim  drank ;  and  he  cried  aloud  on 
his  name,  and  was  answered  by  a  wilder  cry  from 
below.  He  bent  over  the  precipice's  edge,  and  saw 
the  boy  flying  fast,  pursued  by  a  hungry  wolf, 
whose  jaws  were  close  to  his  prey.  His  hand  trem- 
bled, and  his  brain  burned  :  his  arrow  flew  like  the 
wind ;  in  the  next  moment  they  were  lost  from  his 
view  by  a  projecting  rock.  He  bounded  from  crag 
to  crag,  and  soon  stood  beside  the  spot,  and  beside 
his  dying  son:  the  wolf  had  fled  unharmed,  scared 
by  his  shout;  and  the  arrow  was  in  Selim's  side. 
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The  boy  uttered  no  murmur,  no  reproach  on  the 
hands  that  slew  him ;  but  kissed  his  father's  lips,  that 
were  white  with  horror,  and  spoke  of  his  dear — 
dear  mother  !  if  he  could  but  see  her  before  he  died. 
And  he  put  his  trembling  hand  to  the  wound,  to 
stop  the  blood  that  flowed  so  fast ;  but  he  could  not. 
"  My  father,  carry  me  home — carry  me  softly,  and 
lay  me  by  the  fountain's  side,  in  her  chamber." 

A  few  moments  after,  a  ghastly  man  was  seen 
descending  the  mountain :  he  passed  on  with  the 
swiftness  of  an  evil  spirit — every  step  was  tracked 
with  blood.  Oh !  how  fondly  he  pressed  to  his  heart 
the  burden  he  bore,  and  he  cried  aloud :  whoever 
heard  that  cry,  shrank  from  it,  and  said  that  the 
judgments  of  God  were  abroad. 

There  was  a  red  glare  that  night  in  the  sky — he 
saw  it  not :  there  were  fearful  sounds  of  distress  in 
the  air — he  heard  them  not :  the  glare  grew  fiercer  ; 
and,  when  he  broke  from  the  mountain-pass,  on  his 
own  plain,  behold !  his  dwelling  burned.  The  flames 
had  caught  the  grove :  the  flocks,  as  well  as  the 
servants,  fled  wildly  from  before  it.  The  chamber 
of  luxury,  even  the  loved  one  of  Almia,  to  which 
the  thick  foliage  gave  perpetual  shade,  perished 
quickly.  She  gazed  at  the  destruction,  and  then 
her  thought  turned  wildly  to  her  dearer  trust,  Ach- 
med  and  Selim.  Oh  !  where  was  the  father  in  this 
hour  ?  The  night  had  come  down,  and  the  hunter's 
cry  was  not  yet  heard.  But  another  sound  sud- 
denly rose  near;  and  the  living  and  the  slain  stood 
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before  her,  as  she  stood  amidst  her  handmaids,  be- 
side the  stream.  She  took  Selim  from  his  father's 
bosom,  pressed  his  lips  to  her's,  and  joined  her  arms 
fast  round  his  body ;  but  neither  spoke  nor  wept. 
Achmed,  in  his  agony,  knelt  beside  her :  shrieks  and 
lamentations  filled  the  air,  louder  even  than  the 
noise  of  the  flames.  But  the  mother's  hand  was 
pressed  on  the  child's  heart ;  for  it  yet  heaved.  Her 
breath  was  mingled  with  his  own  sweet  breath, 
that  came  fainter  and  fainter  to  the  close  ;  and 
down  the  arrow  fell  the  life-blood  on  her  limbs — 
they  shuddered  miserably  as  it  fell.  And  when  he 
died,  there  was  a  deep  silence  around ;  for  all  looked 
on  her  agony :  even  Achmed's  moans  were  hushed. 
She  laid  the  boy  gently  on  the  ground,  and  looked 
long  on  his  still  and  beautiful  face,  from  which  she 
wiped,  unconsciously,  the  stains  of  blood,  and  put 
aside  the  dark  hair,  as  she  was  wont  to  do,  when 
he  came  weary  home ;  and  her  words  to  the  lost 
were  fearful  to  hear,  even  like  the  words  of  one  who 
dreameth  fearfully. 

At  last  Almia  rose,  and  turned  to  her  husband, 
though  he  still  told  wildly  that  he  was  the  slayer. 
Then  it  was  that  the  wife  triumphed  over  the  mo- 
ther ;  for  she  saw  his  despair  !  And  the  man  bowed 
beneath  the  power  of  her  tenderness,  and  rent  his 
garments,  and  heaped  ashes  on  his  head. 

When  the  morning  rose,  they  saw  that  the  dwell- 
ing, and  all  their  pleasant  places,  were  a  heap  of 
ruins  :  the  fountain  fell  sadly.   The  rich  man's  heart 
v2 
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was  broken,  and  he  cared  no  longer  for  these  things: 
he  resolved  to  tarry  no  longer  on  the  spot ; — they 
both  knew  that  the  judgments  of  Alia  were  there. 

The  words  of  the  few  friends  who  gathered 
round,  fell  idly  on  the  ear.  They  took  the  body  of 
Selim,  wrapped  in  a  white  robe  :  Achmed  bore  it  in 
his  arms;  for  he  refused  to  part  with  it.  The  de- 
spairing man  moved  forward  at  a  slow  pace. — 
"Bird  of  Gibel,"  he  murmured  at  times;  "my 
broken  vow — my  ruined ."  Then  he  looked  wist- 
fully on  his  wife :  her  face  was  pale  as  the  tomb  ; 
but  it  was  calm.  A  few  faithful  servants  were  with 
them :  they  quitted  the  rich  plain,  the  scene  of  so 
many  years  happiness,  and  passed  the  surrounding 
chain  of  mountains.  They  knew  not  whither  they 
went;  for  they  were  Eke  people  who  fled  from  the 
agony  of  their  own  heart.  Beyond  the  mountains 
was  the  desert,  where  Achmed  had  often  followed 
the  chase  when  the  sun  was  setting.  "  O  beautiful 
desert !  where  in  childhood  I  strayed,  and  have 
since  roved  proud  and  free ;  no  grove,  or  city,  or 
stream,  is  so  dear  to  me  as  the  wilderness  of  thy 
bosom  I" 

Achmed  paused  for  some  time,  and  made  a 
sign  to  his  followers;  and  they  passed  to  a  soli- 
tary place  of  graves,  at  the  foot  of  a  high  preci- 
pice, so  that  the  sun  never  fell  there ;  for  the  Arabs 
love  that  their  last  resting-place  shall  be  in  perpe- 
tual shade.  Fragments  of  rock,  placed  upright  in 
the  sand,  marked  the  sepulchres  of  those  who  had 
died  in  the  wilderness.     When  the  sun  was  quite 
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gone  down,  the  father  dug  a  grave ;  and  here  they 
buried  their  loved  one.  Is  there  not  a  sorrow  too 
deep  for  words  ?  The  child  lay  in  his  desert  grave, 
wrapped  in  his  white  shrouds,  while  all  stood 
around  and  looked  on  his  uncovered  face :  the 
beauty  of  his  mother  was  still  on  his  lips,  and  cheek, 
and  brow,  for  death  had  spared  it ;  his  hands  were 
clasped  on  his  bosom. — O  God !  whose  hand  shall 
lay  the  earth  on  that  breast? — As  the  night  gathered 
round  them,  each  asked  the  question  of  his  own 
heart ;  and  no  hand  was  found  to  do  it.  But  when 
darkness  fell  on  the  grave,  one  of  the  domestics 
gently  covered  the  body  with  the  sand : — the  quick 
ear  of  the  antelope  stealing  by  could  scarcely  have 
caught  the  sound;  but  the  parents  heard  it,  and 
shuddei  ed  convulsively  as  it  fell. 

Many  days  were  passed  here :  the  solitude  of  the 
desert  was  welcome  to  Achmed ;  his  soul  was  the 
dwelling  of  despair,  and  remorse  fed  upon  it.  He 
wandered  fiercely  over  the  sands  ;  the  burning  heats 
of  noon  fell  on  his  head,  and  parched  his  skin  even 
to  blackness — he  felt  them  not :  then  he  returned, 
and  sat  gloomily  amidst  the  tombs.  It  was  more 
than  man  could  bear.  One  morn  he  suddenly  com- 
manded the  tents  to  be  struck ;  and  Almia  saw  that 
the  hour  of  mercy  was  not  yet  come.  They  jour- 
neyed farther  into  the  wilderness,  where  the  aspect 
of  nature  was  more  awful;  and  he  loved  to  go 
forth  to  the  savage  precipices,  and  watch  the  dying 
hues  of  day  from  rock  to  rock,  and  the  stars  come 
u3 
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forth  like  a  mighty  and  living  host,  so  great  was 
their  lustre.  Almia  was  often  with  him  in  these 
hours:  it  was  beautiful  to  see  the  fond  and  pity- 
ing woman  stand  beside  her  gloomy  husband,  and 
soothe  his  misery. 

One  day  they  rested  beside  a  well:  it  was  a 
lonely  one,  and  around  it  were  a  few  palm-trees, 
fed  by  its  moisture:  their  green  leaves  and  their 
shadow  had  an  exquisite  beauty ;  for  all  else  there 
was  an  eternal  heat  and  thirst;  and  Oh,  stranger! 
hadst  thou  heard  the  soft  gushing  forth  of  the  well, 
thou  hadst  said  no  music  was  ever  so  lovely  to 
thine  ear.  In  this  place  they  rested  long.  One 
morn,  soon  after  the  break  of  day,  Achmed  de- 
scried the  approach  of  a  caravan  from  afar — horses, 
camels,  with  many  riders,  and  an  innumerable 
company  of  those  who  walked  painfully  :  he  knew 
it  to  be  the  great  company  of  pilgrims  on  their  way 
to  the  Holy  City.  Some  hours  had  elapsed  ere  they 
drew  near  to  the  well,  while  he  gazed  with  deep 
and  melancholy  interest  on  the  various  banners; 
some  covered  with  gold  and  silver,  or  rich  embroi- 
dery: above  all  floated  the  green  ensign  of  the 
Prophet.  They  came,  unsuspicious  of  danger.  He 
wished  that  he  also  were  on  his  way  to  Mecca, 
to  atone  at  the  Caaba  for  the  deed  that  weighed 
heavy  on  his  soul.  Already  the  sound  of  the 
camel-bells  could  be  heard,  and  the  confused, 
though  low,  voices  of  so  many  pilgrims,  the  looks 
of  the  foremost  bent  intensely  on  the  palm-grove, 
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when  a  sudden  fierce  outcry  rose  from  a  ravine  on 
the  left,  and  Achmed  beheld  a  band  of  Arabs  rush- 
ing from  their  concealment  to  plunder  the  caravan. 
The  guards  made  but  a  feeble  defence :  the  pilgrim s, 
rich  and  poor,  hadge  and  merchant,  were  soon 
thrown  into  helpless  disorder ;  and  the  whole  mul- 
titude moved  wildly  too  and  fro,  like  the  waves  of 
the  sea.  Already  the  plunderers  were  amongst 
them :  the  sacred  ensigns  were  trampled  in  the 
dust;  and  cries  of  fear,  despair,  and  death,  filled 
the  air. 

At  the  sight,  Achmed  was  filled  with  grief  and  a 
daring  resolve  to  aid  the  worshippers  of  the  Pro- 
phet. He  sprung  on  his  favourite  steed,  and,  draw- 
ing his  sabre,  hastened  to  rally  the  disordered 
guards,  and  put  himself  at  their  head.  At  his  ex- 
ample many  of  the  merchants  defended  themselves. 
Raising  the  green  banner  of  the  Prophet  in  one 
hand,  he  attacked  the  Arabs  with  so  much  fury, 
that,  after  a  short  and  desperate  struggle,  they 
turned  their  horses'  heads  and  fled  over  the  desert. 
Their  great  Sheich,  who  had  seized  the  white  camel, 
the  holy  offering  to  the  Prophet,  was  slain  by  the 
hand  of  Achmed.  The  more  pious  devotees  ga- 
thered round  him  with  tears  of  joy,  kissing  the  folds 
of  the  banner,  and  the  feet  and  mane  of  the  adored 
animal :  the  wealthy  pilgrims  collected  their  scat- 
tered bales  together — the  dervishes  gave  way  to 
frantic  gesticulations — then  all  voices  blessed  their 
deliverer.     He  stood  amidst  them,  as  one  to  whom 
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the  praises  of  men  were  as  dust :  his  hands  were 
clasped  on  his  gloomy  brow,  and  his  sad  and  stern 
eye  fixed  on  the  scene  of  the  battle,  as  if  he  would 
fain  prolong  its  excitement — it  was  such  a  blessed 
relief  from  despair.  Then,  as  if  to  shun  farther 
observation,  he  turned  from  the  multitude,  and 
sought  his  tent  in  the  grove.  The  caravan  rested 
at  a  short  distance:  its  tents  covered  the  face  of 
the  desert,  on  which,  as  night  drew  on,  innumera- 
ble fires  were  lighted. 

It  was  late,  and  Achmed  sat  alone  in  his  tent :  a 
lamp  burned  beside  him,  when  a  step  was  heard  to 
draw  near,  and  the  chief  Dervish  of  the  caravan, 
who  watched  over  the  holy  camel,  stood  before 
him.  Achmed  looked  wistfully  on  his  pale  and  im- 
pressive features,  that  had  not  yet  lost  their  youth- 
ful expression,  and  at  last  remembered  the  man 
who  had  once  been  a  guest  in  his  home  in  the 
plain,  where  sickness  compelled  to  ask  a  refuge. 

"  Achmed,"  said  he,  after  a  long  pause,  "  I  know 
your  history  well  :  you  have  drunk  deep  of  the 
waters  of  misery." — The  other  waved  his  hand 
mutely ;  for  the  wild  and  bright  eye  of  the  stranger 
searched  his  very  soul. — "  But  the  deed  thou  hast 
done  this  day  is  risen  up  before  Him  as  sweet  in- 
cense. The  banner,  the  blessed  camel,  the  great 
multitude  of  the  faithful,  have  been  rescued  from 
the  spoiler :  but  for  thy  hand,  they  had  been  scat- 
tered as  the  sand  of  the  desert.  Achmed,  I  come 
as  a  messenger  of  mercy  I" 
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w  Oh,  Selim  !  Selim  !"  murmured  the  father, 

"  Is  justly  taken — even  by  thine  own  hand,"  re- 
sumed the  Dervish  ;  and  the  sweet  tones  of  his  voice 
were  evidently  heartfelt.  "  You  were  blessed  be- 
yond others;  for  Almia,  in  her  tenderness  and 
beauty,  was  as  an  angel :  yet  you  mourned  day  and 
night  for  children,  and  accused  the  Highest.  Fool, 
the  Prophet  in  his  paradise  hath  given  woman  in 
her  glory  to  the  faithful  ;  but  hath  he  said  aught  of 
children  ?  He  believed  not  that  happiness,  even  on 
earth,  hung  by  such  a  thread— Mohammed  had  no 
child."  Achmed  replied  not,  but  raised  his  face  to 
that  of  the  speaker.  "  Yet  Alia,"  again  said  the 
Dervish,  "  had  compassion  on  thy  tears,  and  gave 
thee  a  Selim ;  but  thy  vow  was  registered  never  to 
draw  an  arrow  again — to  forget  thy  famed  skill 
in  the  chase.  Even  this,  restless  and  vain  man  ! 
was  broken :  even  this  poor  offering  to  Heaven  was 
recalled.  Still  the  bolt  had  perhaps  not  fallen,  but 
-the  bird  of  Gibel  must  be  thy  victim  : — the  beasts 
of  the  desert,  the  fowls  of  the  air,  were  before 
thee  ,*  but  your  arrow  thirsted  for  that  noble  bird, 
and  your  soul  had  no  rest  till  it  fell."  The  shud- 
dering of  Achmed's  frame  told  the  truth  of  these 
words. 

' '  Spare  me,"  he  said,  <c  spare  the  desolate." 
The  Dervish  raised  his  hand  towards  the  beauti- 
ful sky  of  night,  the  faint  emblem  of  the  glory  of 
Alia.     "Achmed,  it  is  the  will  of  God  that  the 
agony  pass   from  your   soul :    despair  no   longer. 
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The  day  is  fast  breaking  :  it  is  the  hour  of  prayer. 
— II  Allah  bismillak  !"  His  cry  went  forth  distinct 
and  clear  over  the  wilderness,  and  was  answered 
from  every  part  of  the  camp :  a  rushing-  sound  was 
heard  throughout  the  multitude,  and  the  murmur 
of  their  thousand  voices  was  like  that  of  waves  on 
the  shore. 

Achmed  knelt  on  the  sand,  and  prayed  also ;  and, 
as  repentance,  sorrow,  and  hope,  so  long  a  stranger, 
rose  within,  the  tide  of  feelings  became  too  strong : 
he  drew^  his  robe  over  his  face,  and  burst  into  a 
flood  of  tears.  When  the  sun  rose,  the  hardness 
had  passed  away  from  his  heart ;  for  the  love  of 
Alia  had  entered  there — the  selfish  and  gloomy  man 
spoke  of  blessings !  Almia  saw  that  the  face  of 
her  husband  was  no  longer  the  same ;  for  he  met  her 
with  a  smile  of  the  deepest  tenderness :  he  laid  his 
head  on  her  bosom,  and  spoke  of  the  future,  the 
bright,  the  beautiful  future  that  was  before  him. 

The  Dervish  again  entered  the  grove  where  the 
tents  of  Achmed  stood ;  and,  pointing  to  the  cara- 
van, now  in  motion,  he  laid  the  charge  on  him 
to  conduct  it  even  to  the  Holy  City,  and  be  its 
defender  from  the  dangers  that  might  yet  be  in 
the  way.  It  was  in  vain  to  refuse :  the  tone  of 
command  with  which  he  spoke  to  the  husband,  and 
of  entreaty  to  the  wife,  at  last  produced  compli- 
ance. "  In  a  few  months,"  said  the  former — there 
was  even  confidence  in  his  words,  "  I  shall  return 
to  our  desert  home."     In  another  hour  the  pilgrims 
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were  on  their  way :  file  after  file  of  camels,  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  reach,  and  the  countless  forms  of 
men,  struggling  through  the  painful  soil.  In  the 
van,  at  the  head  of  the  guards,  who  yielded  to  him 
the  post,  rode  Achmed,  his  keen  eye  traversing 
every  part  of  the  desert — all  the  daring  and  activity 
of  the  hunter  transferred  to  the  leader  of  the  hadges. 
Every  hostile  attempt  was  foiled  by  his  restless 
vigilance :  while  others  slumbered,  he  watched  ;  and 
the  hollow  tread  of  his  courser's  feet  alone  broke  on 
the  stillness  of  night. 

At  last  the  minarets  of  Mecca  were  seen  a  far 
off;  and  the  weary  multitude  shouted  for  joy, 
for  many  had  perished  by  the  way.  Nine  times 
he  passed  round  the  Caaba,  and  kissed,  and 
pressed  his  throbbing  brow  on,  the  black  stone: 
he  drank  of  the  well  of  Zemzem,  that  is  said  to 
wash  out  each  dark  remembrance ;  and  each  hour 
of  the  day  he  prayed,  either  beside  the  tomb  of 
Mohammed  or  on  the  summit  of  Arafat.  The 
haughty  expression  of  his  features  was  changed  : 
his  dark  and  restless  eye  now  beamed  with  mildness ; 
and  when  he  came  forth  from  the  mosque,  and  the 
voices  of  the  natives,  as  well  as  pilgrims,  hailed 
the  saviour  of  the  great  caravan,  his  calm  smile  told 
that  the  demon  of  this  world  had  abandoned  his 
prey.  Was  this  the  man  who  would  have  yielded 
life  rather  than  his  glorious  skill  in  the  chase,  and 
feared  to  be  childless  more  than  he  feared  the  halls 
of  Eblis  ?      O   Alia  !   how  great  is  thy  power  to 
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change  the  heart !  Through  many  waters  dost  thou 
bring  those  whom  thou  lovest ! 

One  morn,  ere  sunrise,  he  was  kneeling  in  the 
great  corridor  of  the  holiest  mosque,  his  face  turned 
to  the  east,  and  his  hands  clasped  on  his  breast: 
low  murmurs,  but  not  of  sorrow,  broke  from  his 
lips.  He  turned  at  last,  and  saw  the  Dervish  stand- 
ing beside,  and  gazing  on  him  with  unrepressed  ad- 
miration. His  robe  and  turban  were  of  spotless 
white,  as  were  his  sandals ;  for  he  served  in  the  inner 
sanctuary.  "  Thou  noble  and  enduring  man,"  he 
said,  "  God  will  not  break  the  bruised  reed.  Thy 
services  on  the  desert  were  great,  and  have  reached 
the  ears  of  the  Sultan,  which  are  open  to  the  words  of 
thy  friend.  The  messenger  is  even  now  on  the  way 
to  invest  thee  with  the  Pachalic  of  Lebanon,  and  all 
the  plains  at  its  feet.     Remember  the  bird  of  Gibel 

—remember "    A  look  of  indescribable  feeling 

from  the  father  checked  his  utterance,  and  the 
word  Selim  died  on  the  other's  lips :  he  waved  his 
hand,  and  passed  into  the  interior  of  the  mosque. 

While  these  things  were  passing,  Almia  remained 
in  the  palm-grove  in  the  desert.  There  is  nothing 
so  painful  to  the  senses  and  imagination  as  to  dwell 
amidst  endless  sands,  on  which  the  heat  consumes 
by  day,  and  the  blast  by  night ;  and  no  change  ever 
comes,  no  spring  tide,  no  bursting  forth  of  flowers, 
or  falling  of  leaves  :  even  our  fellow-creatures, 
when  they  come,  wear  the  look  of  suspicion,  and 
pass  on  their  way  quickly.     But  around  the  lonely 
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palm-grove  the  traveller  loved  to  tarry :  even  the 
Santon,  stern  and  proud,  drank  of  the  well,  and 
lifted  up  his  hands  and  blessed  the  wife  of  Achmed. 
Her  tale  was  known — her  white  tents  beneath  the 
trees  were  a  sanctuary :  even  the  wandering  spoiler 
paused  for  a  while  to  gaze  on  them,  and  then  urged 
on  his  wild  steed.  They  gave  her  the  name  of  "  the 
lady  of  the  desert."  During  the  day,  her  attendants 
sometimes  followed  the  antelope  for  their  subsist- 
ence :  a  few  sheep,  that  browsed  on  the  scanty 
pasture  of  the  neighbouring  hills,  afforded  milk; 
and  the  small  caravans  of  merchants  never  passed 
by,  on  their  way  to  Persia  or  Bussorah,  without 
offering  some  of  their  choicest  gifts ;  for  they  remem- 
bered the  deed  of  Achmed.  Each  evening,  Almia 
ascended  the  highest  rocks,  and  remained  there  till 
the  moon  rose,  and  shed  its  splendour  on  the  scene, 
to  watch  if  she  could  not  see  afar  off  the  coming  of 
Achmed,  or  hear,  in  the  vast  stillness,  the  rapid 
tread  of  his  courser.  Then  she  returned  and  sat  by 
the  fountain's  side;  and,  while  she  listened  to  the 
low  gush  of  the  waters,  and  the  shadow  of  the  palms 
trembled  not  in  the  moonlight,  and  the  sandy  ocean 
slept — for  no  wind  passed  over  it,  she  thought  of 
their  past  days  of  affection ;  and  the  beautiful  wo- 
man wept  passionately.  Around  Selim's  birth  and 
Selim's  grave,  what  a  tide  of  feelings  rolled  wildly ! 
She  bent  her  looks  intently  over  the  waste,  for  wild 
forms  were  suddenly  there  :  the  glancing  of  arms  in 
the  silver  light — the  rushing  of  many  horses.     It 
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must  be  Achmed.  But  the  fierce  shout  of  joy  came 
not  from  his  lips ;  and  in  a  few  moments  strange 
faces  were  around  her :  and  a  richly  dressed  man, 
dismounting,  gently  raised  her  in  his  arms,  and, 
placing  her  on  a  milk-white  steed,  the  bridle  of 
which  was  held  by  an  Arab,  the  band  departed  at  a 
slow  pace.  Long  were  her  shrieks  heard  distinctly 
by  her  affrighted  attendants  in  the  grove.  "  O  my 
husband,  save  me I"  but  there  was  none  to  save. 

This  violent  act,  so  unusual  even  among  the  peo- 
ples of  the  desert,  was  committed  by  the  chief  of  a 
small  but  wealthy  tribe,  who  had  been  so  inflamed 
by  the  sight  of  Almia,  as  he  chanced  to  pass  by  the 
grove,  that  he  braved  the  cruel  wrath  of  Achmed, 
and  the  curses  of  the  faithful. 

Leaving  the  city  of  Mecca,  with  the  numerous 
band  of  pilgrims,  on  their  return  to  their  distant 
homes,  Achmed  proceeded  by  slow  paces,  that  only 
added  fuel  to  his  impatience.  "Home"  was  the  image 
ever  present  to  his  mind:  and  Oh!  what  matters 
it,  whether  that  home  be  the  desert  tent,  the  palace 
in  the  plain,  or  the  mountain  shed,  if  all  we  love  is 
there?  One  being  only  looked  forth  and  watched 
for  him ;  but  she  was  his  world.  On  the  tenth  day 
many  people  were  descried,  advancing  as  if  to  meet 
them  :  they  cried,  as  they  drew  nigh,  <c  Is  Achmed 
there  ?  "  and,  as  he  rode  forth,  they  made  obeisance ; 
and  a  man  of  rank,  who  was  the  messenger  of  the  Sul- 
tan, presented  the  splendid  robe  and  sabre,  whose  belt 
was  studded  with  precious  stones — the  investiture 
of  his  new  dignity  of  Pacha.     A  numerous  guard, 
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who  had  come  with  the  Capidge,  circled  around  him ; 
and  the  shouts  of  "  Hail,  Pacha  of  Lebanon — hail!" 
rose  to  the  sky. 

Ambition,  till  now  a  stranger,  sprang  up  in  Ach- 
med's  soul ;  and,  as  he  rode  slowly  on,  and  saw  that 
others  hung  upon  his  every  look  or  smile,  and  the 
wild  tones  of  the  war  pipe  and  cymbal  awoke,  he 
thought  how  poor  was  the  hunter's  meed — how  dim 
his  fame  ! 

Another  ten  days  passed,  and  he  began  to  draw 
near  his  home.  He  commanded  the  pace  of  the 
caravan  to  be  quickened,  till  the  camels  fainted  and 
fell  by  the  way.  While  they  were  yet  three  days 
distant,  he  sent  messengers  on  the  fleetest  dromeda- 
ries to  bring  him  tidings,  and  bade  them  tarry  not 
by  the  way. 

The  third  morn  had  not  risen,  when  they  entered 
a  deep  dell  between  the  mountains,  up  whose  sides 
the  thin  mists  were  creeping:  a  horseman  was  dimly 
seen  rapidly  advancing.  Achmed  reined  his  steed; 
for  a  sad  foreboding  came  over  him. 

"  On  the  Pacha's  head  be  the  blessings  of  the 
Highest!"  he  said;  "but  I  am  the  bearer  of  evil 
tidings.  In  the  palm  grove  Almia  is  not ! — the 
spoiler's  foot  hath  been  there." 

Achmed's  face  was  deadly  pale,  and  his  eye  was 
full  of  horror,  as  he  pressed  on  with  the  swiftness  of 
the  wind :  a  few  of  the  guards  only  could  follow 
him.  As  the  bolt  of  heaven  falls  on  the  desert,  so 
rushed  the  furious  man  from  the  shroud  of  rocks  on 
x2 
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the  lonely  palm-grove ;  and  his  servants  knelt  before 
him.  Her  tent  was  there — the  rich  Persian  carpet 
on  the  floor — the  turban  that  covered  her  beautiful 
tresses : — but  she  came  not  forth  ;  and  the  vows  of 
vengeance  and  blood  were  as  empty  dreams.  Night 
went  down  on  the  host :  the  wind  rose,  and  swept 
wildly  over  it :  the  white  tents  of  the  many  thou- 
sands were  moved  like  waves  in  a  storm,  rolling  their 
crests  of  foam  in  beauty  :  the  people  feared  to  slum- 
ber, and  stood  on  the  sand,  or  at  their  tent  doors, 
often  looking  towards  Achmed.  It  was  in  this  very 
spot  he  had  saved  them  from  the  pursuer :  at  each 
moan  of  the  blast,  the  timid  trembled.  Within  a 
circle  of  his  glittering  guards  and  officers,  stood 
the  Pacha,  the  pride  of  sudden  power  and  dignity 
withering  beneath  exquisite  misery.  Was  he  not 
as  the  Prophet,  when  Ayesha  died  ? 

On  the  morrow,  the  caravan  journeyed.  During 
many  days  and  weeks  parties  of  armed  men  scoured 
the  desert  plains  and  fastnesses.  Achmed  offered 
bribes  to  the  Sheichs,  to  gain  tidings  of  the  lost;  but 
in  vain.  At  last  he  journeyed  onwards  to  the  seat  of 
his  Government,  to  take  possession  of  the  palace  of 
Darel  Camar,  on  the  heights  of  Lebanon.  In  the 
way  there  was  a  burial-place  in  the  sand,  that  wild 
and  lonely  place,  where  the  foot  of  the  stranger 
seldom  came.  And  here  he  had  buried  Selim:  the 
shadow  of  the  precipice  was  on  the  rude  fragments 
of  the  rock,  for  of  such  was  the  child's  grave.  The 
father  wept  there  from  morn  till  eve,  and  then  arose 
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to  depart.  And  he  wondered  to  find  that  the  loss 
of  the  boy  was  not  equal  to  the  loss  of  Almia:  her 
sympathy,  and  time,  and  the  mercy  of  Alia,  had 
softened  the  one;  but  Oh,  he  felt  each  day  grow 
darker  and  more  hopeless!  Where  was  her  angel 
smile,  her  tenderness,  the  loved  pressure  of  her  lips, 
when  he  laid  his  drooping  head  on  her  bosom? 
"Alia!  Alia!"  he  said,  "is  it  not  a  mockery  of  power 
thou  hast  given  me,  while  she" — and  he  smote  his 
breast  with  his  clenched  hand;  and  then  he  knew 
how  great  was  his  folly,  how  great  his  sin,  when  he 
dwelt  with  Almia  in  the  plain,  and  was  unhappy 
because  they  were  childless. 

At  last  he  dwelt  in  his  palace,  and  entered  on  the 
duties  and  cares  of  his  office.  Sweet  are  the  duties 
of  power,  dear  are  the  cares  of  watching  over  the 
fate  and  commanding  the  wills  of  others.  Behold  ! 
but  for  the  dust  and  ashes  that  had  newly  fallen  on 
his  head,  the  draught  had  been  too  intoxicating  ! 
The  worm  that  preyed  on  Achmed's  heart,  drove 
him  to  seek  relief,  incessantly,  in  the  concerns  of  his 
Pachalic.  Till  noon  he  sat  in  the  hall  of  justice  ; 
and,  when  the  wretched,  the  desolate,  or  the  op- 
pressed, came  before  him,  his  spirit  was  melted, 
his  hand  hasted  to  relieve  and  protect  them.  Often 
he  visited  the  villages  and  hamlets  of  his  province, 
and  inquired  into  their  wants ;  and  the  man  became 
a  blessing  to  his  people !  Did  he  forget  the  palm- 
grove  and  the  fountain  ?  Did  he  forget  the  Caaba 
and  the  well  Zemzem  ?  or  the  night  of  repentance 
x3 
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and  peace  with  the  Dervish  ?  No,  they  passed  not 
from  his  memory ;  not  even  when  he  walked  among 
the  cedar-groves  of  Lebanon,  and  saw  its  vine- 
yards and  mosques,  and  Christian  monasteries,  on 
every  side ;  or  sat  in  the  marble  halls  of  his  palace, 
and  his  flatterers  said,  ee  Achmed,  all  these  are 
thine/'  Beautiful  women,-  also,  stood  in  his  pre- 
sence, to  seek  redress  or  favour  at  his  hands,  with 
melting  words,  and  eyes  whose  dark  lustre  and 
love  shook  the  soul.  Then  he  thought  of  the  lost, 
and  the  spell  was  broken. 

Is  it  not  said,  that  adversity  draws  forth  the 
powers  and  faculties  of  the  mind,  which  have  hi- 
therto slept  ?  Men  wondered  at  the  wisdom  and  de- 
cision of  the  Pacha's  government,  and  said  that 
these  qualities  were  little  discerned  in  Achmed,  the 
famed  hunter  of  the  plain.  A  few  months  had 
scarcely  passed,  ere  he  was  called  to  make  war  on 
the  rebel  Pacha  of  Damascus  :  with  inferior  forces, 
he  gave  battle  on  the  great  plain  of  Hasbeia,  and 
conquered.  The  news  was  accompanied  by  the 
head  of  the  rebel  prince,  laid  before  the  Sultan.  A 
few  weeks  afterwards,  a  small  but  splendid  train 
was  seen  to  approach  the  palace  of  the  Pacha,  and 
the  Capidge  Baski  stood  before  him  in  the  hall,  with 
a  fresh  mandate,  which  invested  the  successful 
Achmed  with  the  dominions  of  the  rebel  prince. 

He  pressed  the  decree  to  his  lips  and  brow,  but 
refused  to  leave  his  Pachalic,  even  for  that  of  Da- 
mascus.   In  Lebanon,  he  said,  he  even  now  watched 
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and  prayed,  from  hour  to  hour,  to  find  his  lost  wife 
again.  His  emissaries  never  paused  in  the  search, 
and  he  would  not  go  into  a  distant  city.  The 
Capidge  retired,  greatly  marvelling  that  a  man 
whom  the  Prophet  had  endowed  with  understanding, 
should  reject  a  splendid  dominion  for  the  sake  of  a 
woman. 

On  that  very  evening,  Achmed  sat  in  the  shadow 
of  the  cedar-grove,  in  a  pavilion  :  the  breeze  came 
freshly  up  the  mountain:  his  eye  roved  over  the 
glorious  scene :  above,  the  silent  and  glittering  peaks 
of  snow  ;  far  below,  the  sweep  of  ocean,  on  which 
were  the  sails  of  many  nations  :  even  the  deep  mur- 
mur of  the  waves  came  on  his  ear,  mingled  with  the 
softer  sounds  of  the  pipe  and  flute,  the  music  of  the 
hamlets.  Achmed  thought  of  his  chequered  life.  The 
wild  tone  of  a  trumpet  rose,  yet  nearer  and  nearer : 
Was  it  a  war  note  ?  He  looked  eagerly  beneath  :  a 
group  of  people  was  rapidly  ascending,  of  armed 
men,  surrounding  one  whom  they  guarded  with  de- 
voted care.  A  few  moments  more,  and  Almia  rushed 
into  the  arms  of  her  husband. 

It  was  long  ere  a  word,  save  indistinct  murmurs, 
broke  from  the  lips  of  either,  when  she  pointed  to  a 
tall  and  fine-looking  man,  who  stood  amidst  the 
guards,  but  seemed  their  chief.  In  spite  of  the 
Arab  robe  and  turban,  Achmed  quickly  recognised 
the  features  of  the  Dervish. 

"  Achmed,"  said  the  latter,  coming  forward, 
"  thou  art  weighed  in  the  balance,  and  not  found 
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wanting1.  Almia  is  restored  to  thee  safe  and  unsul- 
lied as  when  she  dwelt  by  the  desert  fountain.  A 
pilgrim,  from  his  distant  tribe,  revealed  to  me  at 
Mecca  the  spoiler's  home ;  and  I  knew  no  rest  till 
the  treasure  of  thy  soul  was  rescued." 

A  deep  emotion  spread  over  his  countenance, 
which  he  covered  with  his  hands,  that  trembled  like 
an  infant's.  To  all  their  protestations  and  entreaties 
he  made  no  reply :  when  he  looked  up  again,  his 
beautiful  eye  had  resumed  its  wonted  serenity.  "  O 
Prophet,"  he  said,  "  I  blame  thee  not  that  I  thirst 
for  a  love  like  this — is  it  not  denied  by  my  vow  ? 
No,  I  rather  curse  myself;  and  many  penances 
around  thy  tomb  shall  atone  for  this  sin.  Achmed, 
farewell  :  in  her  thou  hast  all  that  man  can  desire. 
Thou  hast  known  victory,  fame,  ambition  :  behold  ! 
they  are  as  dust  to  the  undying  tenderness  of  a 
beautiful  woman,  proved  in  sorrow,  neglect,  exile." 

As  he  turned  to  depart,  there  was  a  burning  flush 
on  his  brow  :  "they  could  trace  his  descent  for  some 
time  by  the  waving  of  his  white  robe,  till  he  joined 
a  small  group,  whose  camels  awaited  on  the  plain, 
over  which  they  rode  rapidly  away. 

For  many  years  the  Pacha  of  Lebanon  ruled  justly, 
and  no  cloud  came  on  his  way.  Can  power,  or 
prosperity,  make  us  forget  the  days  that  are  past  ? 
He  remembered  the  plain,  the  stream,  the  grove, 
where  he  passed  his  childhood,  where  he  first  loved, 
and  knew  no  care.  He  took  his  resolve,  and  secretly 
sent  orders   to  rebuild  the  dwelling  with  greater 
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splendour — to  lay  out  the  garden  and  fountains — to 
gather  his  scattered  flocks  around.  He  was  yet  in 
the  prime  of  his  life,  being  forty  years  of  age  ;  and 
the  beauty  of  Almia,  even  at  the  age  of  thirty, 
knew  no  decay.  He  thought  she  never  looked  so 
lovely.  In  spite  of  every  remonstrance  and  entreaty 
of  his  friends,  he  resigned  the  reins  of  government, 
and  laid  his  Pachalic  at  the  feet  of  the  Sultan.  The 
sun  had  not  yet  risen  on  the  vineyards  or  snowy 
peaks  of  the  mountain,  when  Achmed  quitted  his 
palace  with  a  few  faithful  attendants,  and  Almia 
left  her  luxurious  harem  with  the  handmaids :  by 
their  looks,  it  was  evident  they  loved  each  other 
better  than  power. 

On  the  third  day,  as  they  rode  slowly  on,  they 
came  to  the  place  of  graves  in  the  wilderness,  the 
lonely  Arab  sepulchres  where  Selim  slept.  They 
kneeled  long  beside  his  rude  tomb,  but  spoke  not, 
and  mourned  not ;  for  each  had  learned  an  indelible 
lesson  of  mercy  and  submission.  What  a  volume 
of  the  human  heart  had  Alia  laid  open  to  the  wife 
and  the  husband  ! 

The  sun  was  sinking  in  exquisite  beauty  on  the 
plain,  as  they  passed  through  the  gorge  of  the 
mountains,  and  suddenly  entered  on  it.  Almia  ut- 
tered a  cry  of  surprise;  for  the  dwelling  of  her  youth 
was  there — the  dear  scene  of  retirement,  ere  Ach- 
med's  affection  desired  other  than  herself.  A  flood 
of  golden  light  fell  on  the  towers,  the  cypress  grove, 
and  the  rushing  stream :  even  the  garden  looked 
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fairer  than  ever.  She  stood  a  few  moments,  her 
beautiful  arm  extended,  as  one  object  after  another 
rose  to  view, — her  veil  blown  aside  by  the  breeze, 
— her  raven  air  falling  on  the  white  shoulder, — her 
lips  unclosed,  but  speechless,  while,  in  her  large 
and  resistless  eye  lived  the  woman,  without  whom 
grandeur  was  as  dust.  Achmed  gazed  on  her  in 
rapture.  "  So  did  she  look,"  he  muttered,  "  on 
the  night  of  the  banquet,  in  my  hall,  when  my 
soul  refused  to  be  comforted,  because  I  had  no 
child."  He  sighed  deeply  ;  and,  as  they  slowly 
passed  on  to  the  dwelling,  he  lifted  his  eyes  to 
heaven : — "  O  righteous  Alia !"  he  said,  "  I  have 
drunk  of  the  mingled  cup  thou  hast  given  me,  and 
have  learned  to  be  content !" 
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Wearied — desolate— opprest, 

Heedless  of  the  morrow, 
What  should  yield  to  mourning  rest, 

And  a  balm  to  sorrow  ? 
Friends — can  they  bestow  who  need  ? 
Hope — who  trusts  a  broken  reed  ? 
And  false  joys,  with  lightning  speed, 

Mar  the  hues  they  borrow. 
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Gaze  upon  the  emerald  earth  ! 

Watch  the  torrent's  motion ! 
Mark  the  tempest  at  its  birth  ! 

Stand  by  rushing-  ocean  ! 
Let  the  glories  these  dispense, 
And  that  faultless  excellence, 
Hush  to  awe  each  vanquished  sense 

Of  life's  gall-drugged  potion. 

Think  that  these,  and  more  than  these, 

Were  but  made  to  bless  thee ; 
Let  the  incense-bearing  breeze 

In  its  flight  caress  thee  : 
Read  the  import  of  its  sigh, 
And  the  signs  on  wave  and  sky, 
Of  a  parent's  favour  nigh  ; 

And  let  peace  possess  thee. 

Think  that,  for  that  life  of  thine, 

Priceless  blood  hath  started  ; 
Think,  for  thee,  that  Power  Divine 

From  its  throne  departed  : 
To  the  holiest — purest — best, 
Make  with  faith  thy  sure  request, 
And,  with  renovated  breast, 

Rise,  thou  broken-hearted ! 
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INNOCENT    FLIRTATION;    OR,    THE 
RESCUE  OF  THE  INCONSTANT. 

BY   THE   AUTHOR   OF     "  THE    CASTILIAN,"     ce  THE 
EXQUISITES,"    &C.    &C. 

ct  A  curse  !  a  bitter  curse  on  the  Italian ! "  ex- 
claimed Lord  Haverdale,  as  he  lay  reclining,  con- 
valescent, on  his  couch,  from  the  result  of  an  affair 
of  honour.  "  A  curse  on  the  Italian ;  for,  by  the  rood ! 
he  was  born  to  work  my  every  disappointment." 

"  Tush  !"  said  his  friend  Bingley ;  "  what  possi- 
ble relief  can  you  find  in  dwelling  on  the  painful 
subject?  Besides,  I  am  of  opinion  that  you  have 
reason  to  rejoice,  rather  than  otherwise  !" 

"Reason  to  rejoice!"  cried  Lord  Haverdale,  in 
astonishment : — ' '  Heaven  save  the  mark  !  So  you 
really  think,  that  to  seduce  the  affections  of  the 
woman  one  loves,  and  then  to  inflict  a  wound  that 
lays  one  up  for  a  month,  are  to  afford  one  reason  to 
rejoice." 

"  Not  exactly  as  you  represent  the  case;  but,  since 
Lady  Olivia's  affection  for  you  was  to  be  transferred 
to  another,  it  was  quite  as  well  that  the  transfer 
should  be  effected  when  it  was,  than  after  you  had 
become  her  lord  and  master.  The  loss  of  a  jilt  is, 
after  all,  a  gain." 

***** 

Lady  Olivia  Stelmont  was  one  of  the  most  beau- 
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tiful,  amiable,  and  accomplished  of  her  sex.  Her 
fortune  being  considerable,  and  her  expectations 
still  greater,  no  pains  were  spared  to  give  her  an 
education  in  accordance  with  her  station,  and  avail- 
able in  setting  off,  with  increased  effect,  the  advan- 
tages which  she  had  derived  from  nature.  She  was 
affable,  possessing  a  fervid  imagination,  a  quick 
fancy,  and  an  unusual  exuberance  of  spirits.  Playful 
cheerfulness  was  the  leading  characteristic  in  her 
disposition  ;  yet  was  she  capable  of  deep  feeling,  as 
the  sequel  of  this  narrative  will  show.  Scarcely  had 
she  attained  her  sixteenth  year,  when  she  began,  in- 
sensibly, to  take  delight  in  the  attentions  of  the  young 
Lord  Haverdale,  whose  mansion  was  situated  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lady  Olivia's  own  country  resi- 
dence. An  intimacy  between  the  families  of  Haver- 
dale and  Stelmont  tended  to  strengthen  the  senti- 
ment which  the  junior  branches  of  it  had  conceived 
for  each  other  ;  and,  as  the  match  was  reciprocally 
agreeable  to  the  parties,  it  had  been  resolved  that 
the  marriage  should  be  celebrated  as  soon  as  Lady 
Olivia,  had  completed  her  eighteenth  year.  Affairs 
went  on  smoothly  for  some  time,  and  the  lovers 
partook  largely  of  the  sweet  intoxication  of  the  ten- 
der passion ;  but  misfortune  came  at  last  to  throw 
a  cloud  over  the  brilliancy  of  their  prospect.  Lady 
Olivia  lost  both  her  parents  in  quick  succession, 
events  which,  besides  the  g  ief  that  they  produced, 
brought  the  additional  pain  of  postponing  the  hap- 
piness of  the  lovers,  at  a  time  when  their  union  was 
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on  the  point  of  being  consummated.  Nor  was  this 
the  greatest  misfortune  that  could  happen :  "  delays 
are  dangerous  in  more  cases  than  the  law;"  and, 
indeed,  the  tender  passion  is  not  exempted  from  the 
vicissitudes  to  which  every  thing  under  the  sun  is 
exposed. 

Lord  Haverdale  was  obliged  to  absent  himself 
from  Haver  Hall,  at  a  most  inauspicious  period. 
The  Marquis  de  Rivolta,  an  Italian  nobleman,  in 
making  a  tour  through  England,  had  chanced  to 
stop  at  the  town  of  W — .  He  met  Lady  Olivia  at  a 
county  ball ;  and  he  succeeded  so  well  in  pleasing 
her  by  his  manner,  that  she  rejected  not  an  inci- 
pient acquaintance  which  promised  nought  but 
what  was  agreeable,  friendly,  and  correct.  Lady 
Olivia  was  betrothed ;  and,  of  course,  it  never 
entered  her  mind  that  she  could  fall  in  love  with 
another  man,  under  the  position  in  which  she  was 
with  reference  to  Lord  Haverdale.  So  perfectly 
secure  did  the  lady  fancy  herself,  that  she  innocently 
encouraged  the  growing  assiduity  of  the  Italian, 
under  the  strange  delusion  that  she  had  inspired  him 
with  a  sentiment  of  pure  friendship — nothing  more. 
But  ladies  are  apt  to  deceive  themselves,  and  the 
one  in  question  was  not  exempt  from  the  general 
liability.  And  who  knows  ?  There  is  a  certain  fatal 
tendency  to  coquetry  natural  to  many  of  the  sex, 
which  leads  them,  often  unawares,  to  encourage 
that  from  the  effects  of  which,  if  they  could  an- 
ticipate them,  they  would  start  with  horror   and 
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astonishment  There  are  some  games  which  are 
awfully  dangerous ;  and  amongst  these,  no  one  more 
so  than  that  which  is  erroneously  called  innocent 
flirtation.  An  innocent  flirtation,  in  six  cases  out  of 
ten,  at  least,  conducts  the  parties  concerned  to  some- 
thing not  deserving  the  first  epithet. 

Lady  Olivia  Stelmont  was,  most  unfortunately, 
what  is  called  an  innocent  flirt ;  but  she  knew  it 
not,  and  there  lay  the  principal  mischief.  If  any  one 
had  ventured  to  insinuate  such  a  charge,  her  indig- 
nant pride  would  have  cured  the  Mentor  from  every 
desire  of  repeating  the  experiment.  Besides,  Olivia 
had  great  reliance  on  her  own  strength  of  mind ;  and 
let  me  ask,  what  woman,  or  man  either,  has  not  ? 
From  the  consciousness  of  power,  we  naturally  en- 
courage a  fatal  confidence  which  oftentimes  betrays 
us  into  faults,  from  which  the  weak  are  certainly 
exempt.  Thus,  talent  and  stupidity,  strength  and 
weakness,  the  best  qualities  and  the  opposite  vices, 
are  alike  dangerous  to  a  female,  when  they  are  not 
properly  watched  and  carefully  directed.  But  we 
will  not  be  prodigal  of  morality.  Lady  Olivia,  then, 
encouraged  the  assiduous  attention  of  Rivolta :  he 
was  so  respectful  in  his  behaviour — his  affability 
was  so  perfectly  well-bred — his  conduct  altogether 
so  highly  calculated  to  inspire  confidence,  that  the 
lady  never  once  hesitated  to  receive  his  visits.  This 
was  a  strange  error.  If  a  lady  is  to  avoid  the 
society  of  men,  more  especially  ought  she  to  avoid 
that  of  those  who  are  remarkable  for  amiable  quali- 
Y  2 
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ties  and  strictly  gentlemanlike  deportment ;  for,  m 
this  case,  the  poison  is  imbibed  in  all  innocence  of 
heart,  and  its  effects  become  perceptible  only  when 
the  malady  is  so  far  advanced  as  to  make  a  cure  ex- 
tremely doubtful,  if  not  impracticable.  Thus  it  was 
with  Lady  Olivia  Stelmont;  but,  in  order  to  afford 
some  excuse  for  her  fault  (if  there  can  be  any  for 
such  conduct),  we  will  say  a  few  words  concerning' 
the  man  who  already  began  to  destroy  that  pleasing 
sentiment  which  she  had,  hitherto,  felt  for  the  absent 
lover. 

The  Marquis  de  Rivolta  was-  really  a  fascinating 
man  :  he  possessed  advantages  which  it  falls  to  the 
lot  of  very  few  men  to  enjoy.  His  personal  ap- 
pearance was  extremely  engaging,  and  even  striking. 
He  had  an  eye  full  of  tender,  benevolent  expression, 
and  a  forehead  on  which  nobleness  of  mind  seemed 
to  be  enthroned.  The  whole  countenance-  was 
strongly  indicative  of  the  best  attributes  of  mar*; 
and  no  person  could  gaze  ©n  its  handsome  features 
without  feeling  an  involuntary  wish  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  owner.  But  a  fine  exterior  was 
the  least  advantage  of  Rivolta.  Beautiful  as  his 
person  was,  upon  a  closer  knowledge  of  the  gifted 
individual,  the  stranger  found  that  he  possessed 
other  qualities,  far  more  deserving  of  praise,  as  well 
as  more  serviceable  in  his  intercourse  with  society. 
The  Marquis  was  a  complete  master  of  the  art  of 
pleasing;  and  he  never  failed  to  render  himself 
agreeable.,  because  there  was  no  effort  in  his-  attempts, 
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to  please :  and  his  talents  were  so  multifarious  and 
varied,  that  he  was  sure  to  make  one  or  another 
available  in  promoting  his  views.  A  pleasing  musi- 
cian, with  a  voice  full  of  softness — a  voice  which 
sounded  in  the  strictest  accordance  with  the  expres- 
sion of  his  eyes — a  man  of  eminent  conversational 
powers,  and  of  the  most  winning  address, — nothing 
seemed  wanting  to  constitute  the  Italian  nobleman  a 
perfect  being — the  very  beau-ideal  of  romance,  to 
those  of  the  fair  sex  who  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  his 
acquaintance  and  society. 

Lady  Olivia  Stelmont  drank  copious  draughts  of 
that  sweet  but  noxious  beverage  which  was  imper- 
ceptibly undermining  the  health  of  her  mind,  and 
destroying  peace  in  her  heart.  She  delighted  in  the 
conversation  of  the  Marquis,  and  passed  many  an 
hour  by  his  side,  totally  unmindful  of  the  imminent 
danger  she  was  all  the  while  incurring.  Was  she 
not  as  good  as  a  married  matron  ?  Did  she  not  owe 
a  duty  to  the  absent  Lord  Haverdale  ?  Had  not  a 
solemn  pledge  passed  between  them  ? — and  was  she 
not  violating  the  sacredness  of  that  pledge,  and  effec- 
tually wronging  the  man  to  whom  she  had  vowed 
her  faith  ?  These  questions  must  certainly  have 
occurred  to  the  fair  one :  but  probably  she  met  them 
with  answers  satisfactory  to  herself;  or,  perchance, 
when  they  became  too  troublesome  and  perplexing, 
she  valourously  banished  them  from  her  mind.  But 
alas !  she  had,  by  slow  but  sure  degrees,  made  a 
fearful  progress  in  her  course  of  flirtation ;  and  to 
Y3 
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retreat  was  now  impossible.  Scarcely  had  three 
months,  passed  since  Lord  Haverdale's  departure, 
when  he  was  already  an  object  of  indifference  to  her. 
The  insinuating-  Italian  had  rendered  himself  com- 
plete master  of  her  heart ;  and  that  heart  became, 
at  last,  the  shrine  of  a  passion,  deep,  tender,  and 
absorbing — a  feeling  to  which  it  had,  hitherto,  re- 
mained a  perfect  stranger  !  By  comparing  her  pre- 
sent ideas  and  sensations  with  those  to  which  the 
attentions  of  Lord  Haverdale  had  given  rise,  she 
discovered  that  she  could  not  have  loved  him  very — 
very  much.  Perhaps  she  knew  not  her  own  mind  at 
the  moment :  the  good  qualities  ©f  her  first  lover 
might  have  captivated  her  long  before  she  had  ex- 
perience enough  to  discern  the  merits  of  a  man,  or 
be  competent  to  make  a  prudent  choke.  Excuses, 
certainly,  are  not  wanting  to  an  inconstant  woman, 
if  she  sets  properly  to  find  them;  and,  of  course,  Lady 
Olivia  was  not  less  fortunate  in  her  researches  than 
others  of  her  sex.  She  satisfied  her  judgment  that 
the  last  comer  was  the  best : — to  satisfy  honour  and 
principle,  was  certainly  a  little  more  difficult;  but, 
when  every  other  resource  fails,  we  can  always  lay 
hold  of  fate,  and  charge  that  power  with  our  foibles 
and  delinquencies. 

Well,  then,  the  inconstant  fair  one  gave  herself 
up  to  all  the  flattering  dreams  of  a  headlong  pas- 
sion, totally  forgetful  that  there  was  such  a  man  in 
the  world  as  Lord  Haverdale.  But  fame  had  al- 
ready been  busy  with  her  affairs ;  and  the  absent 
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lover  received  due  intelligence  of  the  painful  change 
in  her  affections.  He,  at  first,  would  not  give  ear  to 
the  report,  but  discarded  it  indignantly  as  the  slan- 
derous fabrication  of  his  enemies.  Time,  however, 
brought  conviction ;  and,  his  heart  swelling  with  a 
conflict  of  stormy  passion,  he  hurried  back  to  his 
mansion, — when,  ala9 !  he  had  ample  proof  of 
the  distressing  fact  he  so  much  dreaded  to  see  con- 
firmed. His  affliction  was  so  deep,  upon  the  con- 
firmation of  his  wretchedness,  that  he  appeared,  for 
some  time,  overwhelmed  by  it,  and  totally  unable  to 
support  the  burden  of  his  betrayed  and  widowed 
love.  His  pride,  however,  at  length  came  to  his  as- 
sistance ;  and  he  roused  himself  to  treat  the  treache- 
rous woman  with  the  contempt  which  her  incon- 
stancy deserved.  But  his  feelings  towards  Rivolta 
assumed  a  Tery  different  character.  Rage  boiled  in 
his  breast ;  and  he  longed  for  the  wild  joys  of  re- 
venge. He  took  the  first  opportunity  of  insulting 
the  Italian:  a  hostile  meeting  was  the  consequence; 
and  the  rivals  repaired  to  the  appointed  ground  with 
mutual  sentiments  of  hate.  The  foreigner,  to  his 
other  accomplishments,  added  that  of  being  a  con- 
summate adept  in  the  use  of  arms.  He,  moreover, 
possessed  more  self-corr.mand  than  Lord  Haverdale, 
who,  blinded  by  rage,  disappointment,  and  revenge, 
and  smarting  under  a  variety  of  distressing  feelings, 
was  scarcely  a  match  for  his  successfid  rival.  He 
rushed  furiously  against  Rivolta.  The  Marquis  par- 
ried the  thrust  with  great  skill ;  and  the  Englishman 
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received,  the  next  moment,  that  wound  from  the 
effects  of  which  we  found  him  an  invalid. 

This  fracas  brought  a  crisis  to  the  affairs  of  the 
lovers.  Lady  Olivia  openly  avowed  her  preference 
of  the  Italian ;  and  it  was  forthwith  reported  that 
her  union  with  him  would  take  place  at  no  distant 
period.  Lord  Haverdale's  feelings  were  worked  up 
to  a  painful  degree  of  excitement,  and  he  inwardly 
resolved  to  pursue  his  revenge.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, his  friend  Bingley  interposed  his  salutary  ad- 
vice, and  dissuaded  him  from  taking  further  notice 
of  the  guilty  pair.  He  determined  to  quit  the  spot, 
as  it  was  surrounded  with  so  many  painful  associa- 
tions ;  but,  previously  to  his  departure,  he  could  not 
conquer  a  desire  to  write  a  few  words  to  Lady  Olivia. 
His  letter  was  short;  but  the  contents  were  fearful. 
After  simply  upbraiding  her  with  her  treachery, — the 
guilt  of  which  was  the  greater,  from  the  circumstance 
of  his  having  done  nothing,  to  deserve  the  cruel 
treatment, — he  ended  with  a  dismal  prophecy  of 
future  woe,  as  the  just  retribution  of  her  conduct. 

Lord  Haverdale's  parting  letter  sensibly  affected 
Lady  Olivia.  Infatuated  as  she  was,  with  regard  to 
her  new  lover,  she  could  not  completely  blind  her 
judgment  to  the  wrongs  she  .had  committed  against 
her  former  one.  The  awful  words  which  he  wrote, 
too,  sent  a  chill  of  horror  into  her  inconstant  heart ; 
and  she  was,  accordingly,  for  a  short  time,  a  prey  to 
brooding  cogitation  and  melancholy  reverie.  But 
love  was  not  long  in  arriving  to  dispel  the  gloom 
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that  clouded  her  mind.  Rivolta' s  eloquence  was  as 
effective  as  it  had  been  on  previous  occasions.  His 
soothing  vows  were  equally  powerful  in  affording 
tranquillity — his  tender  caresses  in  bestowing  a  sweet 
intoxication.  The  gloomy  mood  of  Lady  Olivia  va- 
nished; and  joyful  anticipations  of  happiness  assumed 
the  vacant  place.  The  hours  rolled  on  in  uninter- 
rupted felicity — the  dream  of  love  was  full  of  rap- 
ture and  of  promise — promise,  alas !  which  is  but 
too  seldom  fulfilled.  The  Marquis's  manner  was  im- 
passioned— tender;  and  he  appeared  eager  to  watch 
every  movement  of  the  object  of  his  fond  adoration. 
She  perceived  the  extent  of  his  love — of  his  kindness 
and  anxiety.  She  was  supremely  blessed ;  and  nothing 
now  remained  but  that  a  sacred  ceremony  should 
unite  them  for  ever. 

One  morning,  Rivolta  presented  himself  before  his 
mistress  with  every  sign  of  the  most  powerful  emo- 
tion painted  on  his  countenance.  He  seemed  per- 
plexed, chagrined,  pursued  by  some  fatal  and  unex- 
pected event,  which  he  had,  apparently,  not  the  means 
of  averting.  With  throbbing  anxiety,  Lady  Olivia 
inquired  into  the  cause  of  this  agitation. 

11  Olivia,  we  must  quit  this  place — quit  it  without 
a  moment's  delay,"  cried  the  Marquis,  with  impressive 
eagerness. 

**  For  Heaven's  sake,  explain  !  What  means  this 
sudden — " 

"  Nay,"  interrupted  Rivolta,  "  it  must  be  so :  it 
must,  in  sooth,  if,  as  you  say,  Olivia,  no  sacrifice 
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would  be  too  great  on  your  part,  for  the  sake  of  the 
love  you  bear  me." 

"  With  the  depth — the  sincerity  of  my  love,"  an- 
swered Lady  Olivia,  in  a  tender  tone,  <f  you  are 
but  too  well  acquainted;  yet  your  strange  request 
startles  and  surprises  me." 

c '  Olivia  !  Olivia !  I  am  truly  wretched  :  torture 
me  not  with  questions  which  I  cannot  answer.  You 
must  be  sensible  of  my  sentiments  towards  you,  and 
cannot,  consequently,  hesitate  one  moment  to  place 
yourself  under  my  protection.  If  you  feel  any  re- 
pugnance to  take  this  step,  declare  it  boldly ;  and, 
deep  as  is  my  affection  for  you,  I  am  the  very  last 
man  in  the  world  who  would  oblige  you  to  pursue 
a  course  to  which  your  free  will  did  not  cordially 
agree." 

There  was  a  frankness  in  the  delivery  of  these 
words  that  carried  great  power  with  Lady  Olivia. 
For  some  moments  she  remained  in  a  state  of  pain- 
ful suspense.  She  gazed  earnestly  on  her  lover :  as 
she  perceived  the  deep  emotion  depicted  on  his 
countenance,  she  felt  herself  unequal  to  the  task  of 
denying  his  request. 

"  And  you,  then,  would  propose  an  elopement !" 
said  she,  with  a  sigh." 

"  An  elopement  !  Why  call  it  by  such  a  name  ? 
Are  we  not  united  by  the  ties  of  a  powerful,  never- 
ending  affection  ?  What  religious  ceremony  can 
render  the  sentiment  we  feel  in  common,  more  sa- 
cred or  more  lasting  ?     The  advantages  of  a  union 
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with  you,  Olivia,  are  all  decidedly  on  my  side,  and 
I  could  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  let  the  marriage 
rites  be  celebrated  ;  but,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, it  is  almost  impracticable.  Every  moment 
I  linger  in  this  spot  may  prove  fatal  to  our  future 
happiness  :  let  us,  then,  secure  it  while  we  have  the 
means  in  our  power.  Besides,  you  may  rest  assured 
that,  at  the  first  opportunity,  we  shall  be  united. 
For  this  I  certainly  must  feel  as  anxious,  if  not 
more  so,  than  yourself." 

"And  are  we  to  undertake  a  long  journey  ?" 

"  That  will  depend  on  after  events,  my  dear  Oli- 
via ;  but  I  trust  you  will  not  be  obliged  to  quit  your 
own  country.  Still,  it  is  as  well  every  precaution 
should  be  taken  to  meet  any  contingency  that  may 
occur !     Your  jewels  and  disposable  property " 

"  You  alarm  me,  Rivolta.  Are  you  implicated  in 
some  secret  plot  against  the  State? — are  you  the 
occult  emissary  in  a  dangerous  mission  ?" 

"  Oh,  my  Olivia,  in  the  name  of  mercy,  harass 
me  not  with  questions  which  I  have  neither  power 
nor  liberty  to  answer." 

No  more  was  said  by  Lady  Olivia  Stelmont.  She 
felt  convinced  that  her  lover  was  implicated  in  some 
secret  machination  ;  but  she  forbore  to  urge  a  sub- 
ject which  was  evidently  distressing.  She  at  once 
made  up  her  mind  to  comply  with  his  wishes.  Pre- 
parations were  hastily  made  for  departure :  this  was 
to  be  accomplished  with  the  utmost  secrecy.  Cal- 
petti,  Rivolta's  favourite  valet,  and  a  maid,  were  to 
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be  the  only  attendants.  Lady  Olivia  still  felt  un- 
easy :  she  anxiously  desired  that  the  marriage  cere- 
mony should  be  performed;  and  her  lover,  though 
apparently  harassed  by  conflicting  emotions,  and 
almost  distracted  in  mind,  made  a  solemn  vow,  that, 
at  the  very  first  town  in  their  route,  her  wishes 
should  be  gratified. 

Lady  Olivia  Stelmont  felt  a  little  more  tranquil; 
and  she  made  ready  to  depart  with  alacrity.  Her 
jewels,  cash,  and  other  disposable  property,  were 
collected ;  and  she  proceeded  to  "the  outskirts  of  the 
village  to  welcome  her  lover,  who  was  waiting  her 
arrival.  She  mounted  a  nimble  palfrey,  and  unhesi- 
tatingly intrusted  herself  to  the  guidance  and  pro- 
tection of  the  Marquis.  She  was  happy ;  yet  was 
not  her  felicity  quite  unclouded  by  the  passing  sha- 
dows of  fear,  restlessness,  and  an  undefinable  melan- 
choly, which,  at  intervals,  came  to  destroy  the  en- 
chantment of  her  blissful  dreams.  The  image  of 
Lord  Haverdale  kept  intruding  on  her  memory ;  and 
she  strove  in  vain  to  discard  the  unpleasing  object 
from  her  mind.  In  the  alluring  conversation  of  Ri- 
volta,  she  took  refuge  from  her  perplexity ;  and,  in 
the  vows  of  present  love,  the  memento  of  her  incon- 
stancy was  soon  completely  lost. 

Rivolta  was  faithful  to  his  promise.  On  the  day 
after  their  departure  from  Lady  Olivia's  seat,  the 
marriage  ceremony  was  performed  in  secret;  and 
thus  were  all  remaining  doubts  and  fears  removed 
from  the  bosom ;   where  full  confidence,  and  joy, 
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and  anticipated  happiness,  now  took  up  their  habi- 
tation. Olivia  had  just  finished  her  meal  at  an  inn, 
and  Rivolta  was  settling  with  the  landlord,  when 
a  shrill  scream  was  heard.  The  Marquis  precipi- 
tately entered  the  room  in  the  wildest  emotion : 
horror  was  in  his  looks,  his  countenance  was 
ghastly,  his  lips  quivered ;  and  his  whole  deport- 
ment betokened  the  workings  of  a  breast  dreadfully 
agitated.  Olivia  shuddered  at  the  sight,  and  gazed 
in  silent  stupor. 

"  Olivia,  we  must  be  gone  !  Quick  !  follow  me, 
or  we  are  lost." 

' '  Rivolta,  you  horrify  me !  Ah  !  in  mercy  speak ! 
Some  frightful  mystery  is  connected  with  you — 
with  our  destiny ! — Speak  !  I  am  ready  to  sink 
with  terror i" 

"  Hush,  Olivia !  Am  I  not  here  to  protect  you  ? 
Follow  me,  I  say :  the  back  door  is  ours  yet." 

"  The  back  door ! — Heaven  !  what  horrid  mystery 
is  this?" 

She  had  not  the  power  to  utter  a  word  more; 
for  she  was  hurried  by  her  husband  down  a  flight 
of  steps.  A  horse  stood  ready  saddled,  she  was 
placed  upon  the  animal,  Rivolta  mounted  the  same ; 
and  the  noble  steed  galloped  off  with  the  velocity 
of  lightning.  Olivia  was  as  if  in  a  trance :  events 
had  come  so  suddenly  and  mysteriously  one  upon 
another,  that  her  powers  of  thought  were  completely 
baffled,  and  she  was  unable  to  form  any  conjecture 
as  to  the  cause  of  her  husband's  singular  and  omi- 
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nous  behaviour.  She  uttered  not  a  word,  nor  did 
Rivolta  appear  inclined  to  interrupt  the  silence. 
Thus  they  continued  their  headlong-  flight  for  some 
time,  when  the  fatigue  of  their  horse  compelled 
them  to  relax  their  speed :  they  were  now  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  town ;  and  compo- 
sure began  again  to  acquire  ascendancy  over  the 
mind  of  the  fugitive  Marquis. 

A  soft,  serene,  and  refreshing  evening  was  suc- 
ceeding to  the  sultriness  of  a  hot  summer  day : 
a  romantic  spot  was  in  sight :  they  were  approach- 
ing the  outskirts  of  a  small  forest;  and  the  luxu- 
riant foliage  of  its  trees  invited  the  traveller  to 
betake  himself  to  rest  under  the  verdant  canopy. 
The  sun  was  slowly  sinking  in  the  ocean,  the  face 
of  nature  was  lovely  in  her  still,  dreamy  repose. 
Rivolta  turned  to  Olivia — 

"  Is  not  the  landscape  enchanting  ?  does  it  not  fill 
your  soul  with  a  thrill  of  pure,  unalloyed  pleasure?" 

"  It  does,  Rivolta ;  and,  after  the  strange  and 
ominous  circumstances  of  my  departure  from  home, 
the  present  prospect  affords  a  soothing  and  most 
pleasing  contrast." 

"  Our  horse  is  exhausted  with  fatigue,"  resumed 
the  Marquis :  "  let  us  enjoy  the  sweetness  of  re- 
pose under  yonder  trees." 

They  dismounted;  and  Rivolta,  after  tying  his 
horse  to  one  of  the  trees,  proceeded  a  little  farther 
into  the  wood :  and  they  sat  down  upon  the  grass. 
The  demeanour  of  the  Marquis  suddenly  changed; 
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the  refinement  of  his  manner,  and  the  softness  of 
his  voice,  were  gone:  and  Olivia,  with  astonish- 
ment and  horror,  perceived  that  her  husband  had 
adopted  a  rude,  free,  and  careless  manner,  strangely 
in  contradiction  with  those  qualities  which  had 
captivated  her  heart,  and  led  to  her  union  with 
him.  She  ventured  to  give  utterance  to  her 
thoughts,  and  she  was  answered  with  a  heartless, 
ironical  laugh.  She  trembled,  and  looked  in 
amazement  at  Rivolta.  This  change  seemed  un- 
natural: she  determined  to  dive  into  the  mystery, 
however  environed  it  might  be  with  pain  and  horror. 

' '  That  scream — that  harrowing  scream,  Rivolta  !" 

"  It  proceeded  from  Ernesta,"  answered  the 
Italian  calmly. 

"Ernesta!"  exclaimed  Olivia  in  astonishment: 
"Who  is  she?" 

"  My  other  wife  !" 

"  Oh,  horror !  horror  ! " — She  could  say  no  more, 
but  lay  senseless  on  the  ground.  Her  perfidious 
husband  endeavoured  to  revive  her ;  and  no  sooner 
had  iie  succeeded,  than  in  a  firm,  determined  tone 
of  voice,  he  said,  "  Olivia,  the  past  cannot  be 
recalled :  wilt  thou  follow  my  fortunes  or  not  ?  " 

"  Follow  thee  —  the  husband  of  another ! — Oh  ! 
horrible  ! — wretch  !  monster  !  " 

"  Reproaches  are  now  in  vain.  Answer  quickly 
to  my  proposal :  wilt  thou  be  the  companion  of  my 
destiny  or  not  ?  " 

After  a  moment's  hesitation,  Lady  Olivia  answeied 
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resolutely,  "  No  :  the  delusions  of  life  are  over — 
I  have  awaked  from  my  dream — wretchedness  will 
be  my  portion  for  the  remainder  of  life ;  but  I  will 
not  forego  my  claim  to  honour.  Thou  art  a  monster; 
and  I  am  well  repaid  for  my  inconstancy  to  the 
object  of  my  first  affection." 

"  Tis  well ! "  replied  Rivolta,  without  evincing 
any  emotion  :  ft  deliver  all  thy  jewels,  and  prepare 
to  suffer  what  I  may  think  proper  to  inflict  in  order 
to  ensure  my  personal  safety." 

"  Are  you  going  to  murder  me  ?  "  shrieked  Olivia, 
in  great  alarm. 

"  Murder  you !  No ;  there  is  no  necessity  for 
such  extreme  remedies." 

He  said  no  more ;  but,  seizing  his  unfortunate 
victim,  he  dragged  her  rudely  to  the  first  tree,  to 
which  he  bound  her,  regardless  of  her  piteous 
appeal  for  mercy.  The  ruffian  then  proceeded  to 
despoil  her  of  her  habiliments.  At  this  gross  insult, 
the  wretched  lady,  worked  to  frenzy,  burst  into  the 
most  fearful  screams ;  but  the  robber  continued  his 
outrage  in  perfect  safety,  as,  the  spot  being  retired, 
he  stood  in  no  danger  of  detection.  Besides,  he  had 
a  horse  near,  on  which  he  had  determined  to  take  his 
flight,  abandoning  the  unfortunate  dupe  of  his  vows 
and  promises  to  whatever  fate  might  betide  her. 
But  the  miscreant  had  formed  a  rash  estimate  of  his 
good  fortune  :  the  eye  of  Providence  was  upon  him, 
and  the  due  reward  of  his  guilt  was  near.  The 
loud  and  agonizing  shrieks  of  Lady  Olivia  had  been 
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heard :  Rivolta,  for  a  moment,  fancied  that  he  distin- 
guished the  tramp  of  an  advancing  steed ;  but  the 
sound  was  lost  in  the  piercing  cries  of  Olivia.  The 
Italian  accordingly  conceived  it  was  an  idle  fancy, 
and  proceeded  in  his  guilty  purpose. 

Suddenly,  however,  a  horseman  rushed  forward; 
and,  ere  Rivolta  had  time  to  turn  upon  his  defence, 
he  received  a  blow  from  a  sword :  in  his  hurry  to 
avoid  a  repetition  of  the  stroke,  he  slipped  and  fell. 

"  Villain,  move  not ! "  cried  the  stranger :  ' ( thy 
doom  is  sealed ! " 

The  Italian  looked  up,  and,  to  his  horror  and 
dismay,  recognised  his  former  rival,  the  injured 
Lord  Haverdale.  Lady  Olivia  uttered  a  painful 
low  scream  at  the  sight :  for  the  joy  of  her  deli- 
verance was  now  mixed  with  aching  associations. 

"  Infamous  wretch  !  monster  devoid  of  every  hu- 
man attribute ! "  resumed  Lord  Haverdale  ;  "  and 
is  this  the  treatment  thou  hast  reserved  for  thy 
unfortunate  dupe  ?  Stir  not,  I  command  thee  :  the 
least  motion,  and  thou  art  a  dead  man." 

He  then  alighted  from  his  horse  in  order  to 
release  Lady  Olivia  from  her  painful  situation.  The 
wound  which  Rivolta  had  received  was  not  of  a 
nature  to  impede  his  rising ;  and  no  sooner  did  he 
perceive  his  assailant  engaged  in  freeing  his  victim, 
than  he  resolved  upon  a  murderous  plan  of  revenge. 
The  wily  Italian  rose  slowly,  and,  unsheathing  his 
weapon,  advanced  with  a  stealthy  step  towards 
Lord  Haverdale.  A  cry  from  Olivia,  however,  gave 
z  3 
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warning  of  the  danger  to  her  deliverer ;  and  he  had 
time  to  turn  upon  the  cowardly  assassin.  Nothing 
daunted,  Rivolta,  boiling  with  rage,  rushed  forward 
upon  his  enemy  ;  and  a  most  desperate  engagement 
followed.  He  was  not  so  fortunate  in  this  as  in  his 
former  encounter  with  Lord  Haverdale ;  for,  after 
a  short  but  fearful  struggle,  the  English  nobleman 
succeeded  in  running  his  sword  through  the  Italian, 
who,  with  a  wild  hysterical  cry  of  mingled  rage  and 
disappointment,  fell  on  the  ground  to  rise  no  more. 
He  struggled  for  a  few  moments  ;  and  then  his 
limbs  became  stiffened — his  features  rigidly  fixed 
in  the  chill  of  death  ! 

The  feelings  of  the  unhappy  Lady  Olivia  Stelmont, 
at  this  moment,  baffle  description  :  horror,  shame, 
remorse,  and  confusion,  overpowered  her  soul.  She 
preserved  a  profound  silence,  which  Lord  Haverdale 
felt  himself  restrained  from  breaking.  His  position 
with  regard  to  the  object  of  his  former  affection  was 
extremely  embarrassing ;  but  manly  pity  over-mas- 
tered his  other  feelings,  and  he  endeavoured  to 
console  his  inconstant  mistress  by  all  the  means 
in  his  power.  With  great  delicacy  he  forebore 
alluding  to  past  events ;  for  the  situation  in  which 
he  found  the  miserable  lady,  precluded,  in  a  gene- 
rous disposition,  every  attempt  at  recrimination  and 
reproach. 

Lord  Haverdale  conducted  Lady  Olivia  Stelmont 
to  her  mansion;  and,  having  given  her,  by  his  kind 
treatment,  the  last  proof  of  faithful,  but  unfortunate, 
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love,  he  quitted,  for  ever,  a  spot  filled  with  the  most 
painful  associations.  The  wretched  Lady  Olivia 
never  recovered  from  the  fatal  effects  of  her  incon- 
stancy, and  lived  only  to  bewail  the  folly  of  encou- 
raging Innocent  Flirtation. 


THE  PRODIGAL  SON. 

SUGGESTED  BY  AN  ENGRAVING  FROM  SALVATOR  ROSA. 
BY   BERNARD  BARTON,    ESQ. 

He  kneels  amid  the  brutish  herd, 

But  not  in  dumb  despair ; 
For  passion's  holiest  depths  are  stirred, 

And  grief  finds  vent  in  prayer. 

Not  abject,  though  in  wretchedness ; 

For  faith  and  hope  supply, 
In  this  dread  hour  of  deep  distress, 

Their  feelings  pure  and  high. 

While  thus  a  suppliant  he  kneels, 
"  Cast  down,  but  not  destroyed," 

A  sweeter  bliss  his  sorrow  feels 
Than  riot  e'er  enjoyed. 

"  I  will  arise,"  his  looks  declare, 

"  And  seek  my  father's  face : 
His  servants  still  have  bread  to  spare 

Be  mine  a  servant's  place." 
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And  soon  each  penitential  hope 
For  him  shall  be  fulfilled  ; 

For  him  his  father's  arms  shall  ope, 
The  fatted  calf  be  killed. 

O  Penitence !  how  strong-  thy  spell, 

O'er  hearts  by  anguish  riven  ! 
Victorious  over  death  and  hell, 
Of  mercy's  power  it  loves  to  tell, 
And  whispers,  for  despair's  stern  knell, 
"  Repent !  and  be  forgiven  !" 
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BY  J.    P.    HOLLINGS,    ESQ. 

That  thou  art  throned  above  the  azure  sea, 

Thine  armaments  proud  victors  of  the  blast, 

And  rulers  of  a  thousand  isles,  which  cast 
Their  fairest  wealth  in  tribute  gifts  to  thee ; 
Thy  daughters  the  far  sought — thy  sons  the  free, 

Thy  laws  as  Truth's  own  voice, — and  thine  the 
page 

On  which,  inspired,  have  gazed  from  age  to  age 
All  who  from  thraldom  and  her  curse  would  flee : — 
At  this  rejoice  not ;  but,  that  first  to  aid, 

Where  sin,  with  night  and  ignorance  allied, 
Sits  dominant,  with  eager  sails  displayed 

Thy  zeal  hath  flown  the  erring  heart  to  guide  : — 
In  this  exult — a  name  which  cannot  fade, 

A  power  to  bless,  though  all  were  lost  beside. 
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BY  RICHARD  HOWITT,  ESQ. 

There  is  such  life  in  all  his  words, 

As  o'er  from  page  to  page  we  turn, 
Such  truth,  such  eloquence,  and  power, 

Our  hearts  within  us  burn. 
It  cannot  be  the  time  is  gone, 

We  cannot  think  the  sera  past, 
Nor  deem  that  in  another  clime 

And  age  our  lot  is  cast. 

As  on  we  move  from  field  to  field, 

From  village  unto  village  on, 
He,  with  the  following  multitude, 

Seem  thence  before  us  gone. 
We  press  to  see  whom  thousands  seek, 

We  hear  the  glowing  words  they  hear, 
Knowledge  as  boundless  as  the  skies, 

And  wisdom's  language  clear. 

Him,  when  alone,  we  find  alone, 

Left  in  the  desert  place, 
Whence  his  pervading  eye  and  mind 

Speed  through  all  time  and  space. 
But  how  can  He  apart  be  left, 

Whom  from  man's  haunts  a  space  we  find, 
Who,  in  his  comprehensive  heart, 

Clasps  all  of  human  kind  ! 
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"  Entering  the  proud  Jerusalem, 

We  see  him,  when  he  deigned  to  ride, 
By  an  immeasurable  stream 

Of  people  deified." 
We  think  upon  the  health,  the  strength, 

The  light,  the  life  he  gave ; 
We  see  him  conquering  the  wind, 

And  walking  on  the  wave. 

And  in  the  dread  and  trying  hour 

When  shameful  death  was  near, 
When  the  two  spirits  of  the  earth 

Were  agony  and  fear ; — 
When  night  came  down  upon  the  day, 

And  death,  as  from  a  throne, 
Seemed,  for  a  little  space,  to  rule 

The  universe  alone. 

We  see  him  bursting  from  the  tomb 

Whom  mortals  thought  to  slay, 
Superior  to  the  common  bands 

Which  fetter  lifeless  clay. 
And  in  the  sad,  yet  glorious  time, 

Followed  by  mournful  eyes, 
We  see  him  till  we  see  him  not, 

Ascending  through  the  skies. 
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BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF    u  THE  SIEGE  OF  CONSTANTINOPLE." 

Night  mounts  her  throne ;  the  cloud's  dark,  massive 

form, 
The  rustling  wood,  declare  a  coming  storm  ; 
The  elements  with  gradual  fury  fill, 
The  winds  already  combat  on  the  hill. 
Lo  !  how  the  rising  ocean  pours  his  waves, 
Feathered  with  foam,  impetuous  to  their  caves  ! 
Without  a  requiem,  save  his  laugh  of  scorn, 
Down  in  his  depths,  the  mariner  is  borne  ; 
Fierce,  through  the  heavens,  the  forked  lightnings  fly, 
Like  glances  of  the  wrathful  Deity. 
Thou  tempest !  who  can  witness  thee,  nor  feel 
An  awe  sublime,  a  dread  no  words  reveal  ? 
Who  doth  not  fancy  Nature  in  that  strife, 
Endued  with  feeling,  bursting  into  life, 
While  his  own  soul  rejoices  in  thy  power, 
And  scorns  all  moments,  save  thy  glorious  hour  ? 

The  night  hath  passed :  how  lovely  o'er  the  sea, 
The  shallop  glides  in  morn's  tranquillity ! 
Gradual  the  mists  unveil  the  silver  stream, 
And  dripping  rock  and  hanging  forest  gleam  ; 
A  balmy  fragrance  floats  on  every  gale, 
The  soul  of  music  melts  in  every  vale ; 
The  elements,  that  late  like  demons  strove, 
Have,  smiling  pardon,  softened  into  love  : 
O'er  grateful  Nature  heavenly  languor  steals  ; 
And  dull  is  he  who  sees,  and  nothing  feels. 
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BY   ISABEL   HILL. 

Hebe  she  comes,  the  Treasure ! 

Bringing  home  her  flowers ; 
When  did  mother's  pleasure 

E'er  deck  girl  like  ours  ? 
Lest  the  sun  should  stain  her, 
Lest  the  breeze  should  pain  her, 

What  fond  fears  are  shown ! 
Of  her  beauty  vainer 

Than  ever  of  thine  own. 

Why  that  glance  so  tearful  ? 

Health  is  on  her  cheek, 
Modest,  mental,  cheerful, 

Winning,  kind,  and  meek ; 
With  youth's  conscious  graces 
Stealing  to  their  places, 

Where  she  hath  not  guessed  ; 
Tho'  they  stretch  the  laces 

Of  her  bodiced  breast. 

While  all  childhood  lingers 

On  the  brow  above, 
Yet  those  airy  fingers 

Tempt  the  lip  of  love  ; 
Though  not  yet  retiring 
From  his  kiss  aspiring, 

'Tis  forgot  ere  past; 
Ours  alone  desiring ; 

Would  that  this  could  last! 
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But  those  steps  so  steady, 

And  those  guarded  eyes, 
Mark  the  teens  already, 

They  excuse  our  sighs  ; 
Sure  she  '11  ne'er  deceive  us, 
Yet  may  nature  grieve  us, 

Seeing  her  so  fair, 
Knowing  she  must  leave  us, 

After  all  our  care  ! 

Kindred  ties  that  bosom 

Fill  with  peace  to-day  ; 
We  have  reared  the  blossom — 

Who  will  bear  away  ? 
Envy  well  may  move  us, 
Strangers  prized  above  us, 

May  Heaven  bless  her  vow  ! 
But — she  cannot  love  us 

Then,  alas !  as  now. 

Other  wills  obeying, 

Be  they  but  as  kind  ! 
Ne'er  her  trust  betraying, 

We  must  grow  resigned  ; 
In  her  honours  priding, 
Selfish  sorrows  hiding — 

Hush  !  she's  here,  she's  here ! 
Sure  that  kiss  seemed  chiding — 

Now,  what  dared  we  fear  ? 
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BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  THE  HISTORY  OF  POLAND." 

In  the  outskirts  of  the  forest  of  Bialowiez,  one  of 
those  wild  tracts  of  woodland  which  are  scattered 
over  Lithuania,  stands  a  small  cottage,  apparently 
built  for  a  hunting-lodge,  or  temporary  residence 
during  the  season  of  the  bear-chase :  but  several 
circumstances  show  that  it  has  not  been  of  late 
years  the  mere  resort  of  a  migratory  visitant.  A 
narrow  strip  of  ground  has  been  cleared,  though 
the  soil  submits  but  sullenly  to  the  innovation 
of  culture;  and,  here  and  there,  a  few  fruit-trees 
have  dispossessed  the  lords  of  the  forest  of  their 
ancient  domain.  The  little  hermitage,  however,  is 
now  fast  verging  to  decay;  and  the  weeds  and  bushes 
are  contending  for  possession  of  the  patch  of  land. 

The  family  circle  which  lately  tenanted  this  cot- 
tage, was  one  in  which  death  had  made  the  most 
capricious,  and,  at  the  same  time,  most  extended 
devastation,  having  reduced  it  to  two  members, — a 
hoary-headed  patriarch  and  a  youth,  who,  together 
with  two  or  three  serfs,  composed  the  whole  house- 
hold. The  old  man's  features  were  of  that  charac- 
ter which  speaks  of  mind,  and  whose  expression 
was  too  marked  to  be  merely  the  secondary  forma- 
tion of  habit  or  circumstance  ;  while  his  white  hair 

*  The  ground-work  of  this  story  may  be  seen  in  the  Constitutionnei 
of  the  18th  of  May,  1829. 
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and  bent  figure  proved  that  he  had  weathered  many 
winters.  Count  Zaleski  was  the  title  by  which  his 
serfs  addressed  him  ;  but  neither  they  nor  the  youth 
knew  any  thing-  of  his  history.  He  called  the  boy 
Victor,  and  would  sometimes  add  the  epithet  *  son ;" 
but  on  these  occasions  a  tear  might  always  be  seen 
stealing  down  his  wrinkled  cheek,  and  he  would  af- 
terwards sit  buried  in  thought  for  hours. 

In  the  beginning  of  November,  1830,  the  arrival 
of  a  horseman  at  the  cottage,  and  his  hasty  depar- 
ture, after  being  closeted  with  the  Count  a  short 
time,  excited  much  speculation  in  this  little  society. 
Some  weeks,  however,  passed  on  in  the  usual  "leaden- 
footed"  monotony  :  Zaleski  made  no  communication 
to  Victor  on  the  subject;  and,  at  length,  even  the 
domestics!  curiosity  was  fairly  tired  out.  Victor  ob- 
served, or  imagined  he  observed,  a  considerable 
change  in  the  deportment  of  his  venerable  guardian : 
new  vigour  seemed  to  be  infused  into  his  languid 
veins;  and,  ever  and  anon,  the  flashes  of  former  ardour 
would  light  up  his  faded  eye.  But  the  boy  was 
obliged  to  content  himself  with  conjecture  as  to  the 
reason  of  this  apparent  alteration,  and  the  object  of 
the  stranger's  visit.  There  were  never  any  two  per- 
sons between  whom  there  existed  more  unrestrained 
intercourse  than  Victor  and  his  aged  relative :  all  the 
frost  of  Zaleski's  manner  melted  away  at  a  glimpse 
or  a  sound  of  the  boy  ;  but  there  were  subjects 
which  were  forbidden  to  be  touched  on.  Zaleski 
would,  sometimes,  ransack  all  the  stores  of  his  well- 
A  a  2  ■" 
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furnished  mind,  for  the  amusement  or  information 
of  his  young  companion — would  often  tell  him  the 
glorious  tales  of  Poland's  ancient  annals,  the  deeds 
of  war  and  chivalry  achieved  by  the  Casimirs  and 
Sobieskis  j  but,  if  questioned  on  the  events  which 
had  occurred  in  his  own  time,  the  old  man  would 
convulsively  draw  his  hand  across  his  brow,  and 
relapse  into  his  customary  taciturnity. 

Nearly  a  month  had  crept  away  since  the  myste- 
rious visit,  and  the  little  family  had  been  one  even- 
ing wiling  away  the  time  with  their  usual  avoca- 
tions, Zaleski  musing,  Victor  reading:  the  Count 
was  even  more  absorbed  in  thought  than  in  general, 
when,  after  gazing  intently  at  the  youth  some  mi- 
nutes, as  if  fathoming  his  very  soul,  he  started  from 
his  seat;  and,  seizing  an  old  sabre,  which  hung  over 
the  fire-place,  he  drew  it  from  the  scabbard,  and 
waved  to  the  servants  to  leave  the  apartment. 

"  Victor  !"  said  the  old  man,  in  a  loud  impas- 
sioned voice,  "  throw  away  your  books:  a  more  glo- 
rious page  than  those  will  yet  be  added  to  Poland's 
history,  and  we  may  have  a  share  in  it.  This  night, 
I  say,  is  the  last  of  Russian  despotism  :  perhaps  the 
blow  is  already  struck,  and  Poland  is  free !" 

Zaleski  then  explained  to  the  astonished  youth, 
that  the  stranger,  whose  visit  had  excited  so  much 
curiosity,  was  a  messenger  from  one  of  his  few  friends 
at  Warsaw,  who  were  acquainted  with  his  hermi- 
tage, bringing  tidings  of  the  conspiracy  that  was  in 
active  preparation  to  shake  off  the  Russian  yoke. 
This  night,  the  glorious  29th  of  November,  was  the 
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time  concerted  for  striking  the  blow  ;  *  and  by  this 
hour/'  said  Zaleski,  "the  standard  of  independence  is 
waving  on  the  walls  of  Warsaw."  The  old  man  now, 
for  the  first  time,  informed  Victor  of  his  personal 
history  :  the  narrative,  occasionally  broken  by  sighs 
and  a  few  tears,  was  to  the  following  effect. 

Count  Zaleski  was  one  of  those  patriotic  Polish 
nobles  who  fought  so  long  and  valiantly  against  fo- 
reign oppression :  he  was  a  Lithuanian  by  birth,  of 
considerable  wealth,  though  his  estates  had  now 
passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Russians.  He  had 
engaged  heart  and  soul  in  the  unfortunate  confede- 
racy of  Bar,  and  had  stood  by  the  side  of  the  gal- 
lant Kosciusko,  in  the  fatal  battle  of  Maciei'owice; 
after  which  he  shared  the  fate  of  his  other  brothers 
in  arms,  being  severed  from  his  wife  and  child,  a 
boy  of  ten  or  twelve  years  old,  and  dragged  to  the 
wilds  of  Siberia.  On  the  death  of  Catharine,  in 
1796,  Paul,  who  then  ascended  the  Russian  throne, 
proclaimed  a  general  amnesty :  Zaleski  was  restored 
to  the  arms  of  his  wife  and  child,  and  retired  into 
an  obscure  nook  of  Lithuania  with  the  wrecks  of 
his  fortune,  to  pine  over  the  sad  fate  of  his  unfortu- 
nate country,  and  to  bring  up  his  boy  to  be  an 
avenger  of  its  wrongs.  Time  rolled  on,  and  Zaleski 
saw  himself  the  grandfather  of  the  little  Victor. 
Shortly  after  his  birth  the  gigantic  army  of  Napo- 
leon marched  towards  Moscow,  to  lay  low  the  arch- 
enemy of  Poland ;  and  the  Count  and  his  son  were 
marshalled  in  its  ranks.    That  awful  and  ill-starred 
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expedition  bereaved  Zaleski  of  his  child,,  and  Victor 
of  his  father :  grief  leagued  with  war  to  thin  this 
unfortunate  family  ;  and  the  old  man  and  the  infant 
were  all  that  remained  of  the  name  of  Zaleski. 

"  Think  not/'  said  the  Count,  with  energy,  "  that 
the  crown  which  has  bound  the  temples  of  a  Boles- 
las,  a  Casimir,  and  a  Sobieski,  has  ever  adorned  the 
head  of  a  Nicholas.  No,  the  glittering  bauble  which, 
in  the  disgraceful  pageant  of  last  year,*  was  pros- 
tituted to  the  gratification  of  a  despot's  pride,  was 
as  new  as  his  hated  dynasty.  The  diadem  of  Po- 
land shall  only  grace  the  head  of  a  Piast !  See !" 
exclaimed  Zaleski,  as  he  drew  forth  a  small  key 
which  was  suspended  round  his  neck,  and,  throwing 
open  a  closet,  raised  the  floor,  which  was  con- 
structed so  as  to  form  the  lid  of  a  large  chest. 
The  astonished  youth  beheld  five  crowns,  four  scep- 
tres, three  golden  apples,  two  chains  of  gold,  and  a 
curiously-wrought  sword. 

"  Swear  upon  the  cross  of  this  holy  sword,"  said 
Zaleski,  as  he  presented  him  the  sabre  to  kiss,  which 
was  once  wielded  by  the  great  Boleslas,  "  that  you 
will  never  reveal  the  secret  I  am  now  about  to  dis- 
close, till  a  Piast  is  again  on  the  throne  of  Poland  !" 

"  I  swear !"  said  Victor. 

"  Count  Bielski,"  continued  the  old  man,  "  was 
one  of  my  oldest  and  best  friends :  he  fought  with 
me  under  Kosciusko;  but  the  close  of  that  unfortu- 
nate campaign  severed  us :  I  was  dragged  to  Sibe- 
ria, and  heard  nothing  of  his  fate  till  some  years 

*  The  coronation  of  Nicholas  took  place  at  Warsaw. 
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afterwards.  In  our  dreadful  retreat  from  Moscow 
we  were  continually  harassed  by  the  Cossacks,  who 
invariably  seized  and  butchered  any  straggler  from 
the  main  corps,  whether  in  the  van  or  rear.  One  of 
their  victims  was  one  day  lying  in  our  road ;  and 
the  soldiers,  who  had  lost  all  commiseration  in  the 
absorbing  feeling  of  self-preservation,  were  heed- 
lessly riding  over  the  body,  when  I  chanced  to  pass 
by,  and,  imagining  that  I  saw  the  blood  still  oozing 
from  the  wounds,  ordered  the  men  to  remove  and 
examine  it.  It  proved  to  be  a  Polish  officer :  he  had 
received  some  severe  cuts  in  the  head;  but,  by  dint 
of  what  few  restoratives  we  could  furnish,  anima- 
tion returned.  You  may  imagine  my  surprise  and 
horror,  when,  on  looking  at  his  pale  but  handsome 
features,  I  recognised  my  dear  friend.  At  the  sound 
of  my  exclamation,  he  opened  his  eyes,  and  faintly 
uttered  my  name,  and,  at  the  same  time,  made  a 
motion  for  me  to  bring  my  ear  nearer  to  his  mouth. 
I  could  only  distinguish  the  word  "  secret ;"  and 
in  a  few  moments  his  eyes  were  again  closed, 
and  his  voice  suspended :  he  was  exhausted  with 
loss  of  blood ;  and  as  proud  a  heart  as  ever  beat 
in  mortal  bosom  then  ceased  to  throb  for  ever.  I 
hung  for  some  time  lingering  over  the  corpse,  strain- 
ing my  ears  to  catch  if  it  were  but  the  slightest 
murmur  from  those  pale  lips  :  but  they  had  closed 
for  the  last  time;  and  the  beautiful  mind  which  had 
peopled  that  brain  with  such  exalted  ideas,  had 
flown  to  heaven,  and  carried  its  secret  with  it ! 
'*  The  anxiety  and  bustle  of  the  retreat,  for  a  while, 
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banished  the  circumstance  from  my  thoughts.     I 
should  have   followed  the  waning  fortunes  of  the 
Corsican  with  my  brave  countrymen;  but  there  was 
another  little  voice  calling  to  me  for  protection.     I 
laid  by  my  sword  for  the  third  time,  and,  taking  you, 
Victor,  in  my  arms,  set  out  to  seek  for  a  seclusion 
where  the  Russian  blood-hounds  might  not  hunt  me 
out,  and  where  I  might  not  be  insulted  with  the 
despot's  mercy.     I  wandered  on  from  day  to  day ; 
and,  having  got  into  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  who  fol- 
lowed up  the  fugitives,  I  bent  my  way  into  Lithua- 
nia, seeking  shelter  by  night  in  the  huts  of  the  serfs. 
On  these  occasions,  the  image  of  poorBielski  continu- 
ally haunted  me ;  and  I  frequently  started  from  sleep 
with  the  word  secret  ringing  in  my  ears.     Grief  and 
fatigue  had,  perhaps,  somewhat  unhinged  my  mind ; 
and  I  began  to  imagine  that  the  spirit  of  my  friend 
could  not  rest  until  this  secret  were  discovered,  and 
that  it  was  perpetually  reproaching  me  with  not 
doing  so.     One  night,  after  having  lulled  you  to 
sleep,  and  tossing  some  hours  on  the  hard  couch 
which  chance  gave  me,  haunted  with  superstitious 
imaginations,  nature  seemed  quite  tired  out;  and  I 
fell  into   one   of  those   delightful   slumbers  which 
appear  to  flow  over  the  parched  brain,  with  a  faint 
murmur  whispering  of  all  the  joys  of  by-gone  days. 
Bielski  was  by  my  side  as  in  former  times;  and  we 
were  threading  the  mazes  of  this  very  forest,  as  was 
often  our  custom,  when  we  suddenly  emerged  from 
the  wood,  and  he  pointed  to  this  cottage,  which  was 
rmerly  his  hunting-lodge,  to  which  I  often  accom- 
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panied  him,  and  exclaimed,  'There!'  I  turned, 
but  he  was  gone ;  and  with  the  exertion  I  awoke. 

"  I  will  not  deny  that  this  dream  made  a  deeper 
impression  on  my  mind  than  my  philosophy  can 
account  for  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  nothing  could 
be  more  natural  than,  after  thinking  so  much  of  my 
friend,  that  my  ideas  should  revert  to  the  scenes 
where  we  spent  so  many  happy  days  together ;  and 
in  no  place  was  I  so  likely  to  arrive  at  a  discovery 
of  the  secret  as  in  this  cottage,  which  he  always 
made  his  residence  during  many  months  of  the  year, 
being  passionately  fond  of  the  chase,  and  which  it 
was  most  probable  he  had  made  his  hiding-place 
after  the  unfortunate  campaign  under  Kosciusko. 
This  was  the  reasoning  with  which  I  excused  my- 
self for  obeying  the  command  of  my  spectral  visitant; 
and,  being  at  no  great  distance  from  this  spot,  I  hast- 
ened on  with  the  determination  of  making  it  my 
abode.  I  found  the  cottage  much  gone  to  decay, 
but  tenanted  by  two  or  three  serfs,  who  had  served 
Bielski,  and  who  instantly  recognised  me  as  his 
friend,  and  volunteered  their  services.  I  was  soon 
established  in  this  little  domicile  ;  but  still  the  secret 
haunted  me  night  and  day.  I  searched  the  house 
with  care,  but  nothing  was  to  be  found ;  I  questioned 
the  serfs  closely,  but  they  could  not  give  me  any 
information ;  at  length  I  despaired  of  success,  and 
tried  to  drive  away  the  thought  by  turning  over  a 
few  books  and  papers  which  Bielski  had  left  here. 

"  One  day,  when  putting  some  writings,  with 
which  I  had  been  amusing  myself,  into  the  escri- 
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toire,  I  saw  that  the  damp  had  warped  the  wood; 
and,  on  closer  inspection,  I  found  that  the  bottom 
was  loose  and  artfully  constructed  to  conceal  a  small 
partition.  I  eagerly  tore  it  up,  and,  to  my  gratifi- 
cation, met  with  a  sealed  paper  addressed  <  to  Count 
Zaleski/  The  envelope  told  me  that  the  enclosed 
papers  would  reveal  to  me  a  secret  of  some  import- 
ance, in  case  of  Bielski's  death,  and  that  I  was  the 
only  person  to  whom  it  was  to  be  confided  until  old 
age  rendered  me  an  unsafe  guardian  of  it.  The 
writing  consisted  of  the  following  narrative : — 

"  During  the  glorious  struggle  for  independence, 
in  1794,  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  traitorous 
governor  of  Cracow,  Winiawski,  surrendered  that 
city  to  the  Prussians  without  a  blow ;  and  among 
other  things,  the  castle,  which  contained  the  royal 
treasury,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The 
news  reached  Kosciusko's  camp,  which  was  before 
Warsaw,  in  which  Bielski  served  as  a  volunteer  ; 
and  every  mouth  was  full  of  imprecations  against 
the  treacherous  governor.  One  night,  shortly  after 
this  event,  Bielski  was  roused  from  sleep  by  a  foot 
gently  stealing  into  his  tent :  his  midnight  visitant 
was  enveloped  in  a  cowl,  but  presently  made  him- 
self known  as  his  brother.  Thaddeus  Bielski  was 
from  infancy  a  superstitious  enthusiast,  and  had  en- 
tered the  ecclesiastic  profession  from  principle,  with 
a  mind  whose  very  perceptions  of  the  most  natural 
events  or  phenomena  were  so  morbidly  exaggerated, 
that  circumstances  which  appeared  trivial  to  others, 
exercised  over  him  the  most  unbounded  influence. 
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(  Brother/  said  he,  in  a  solemn  voice,  '  the 
royal  treasury  is  in  the  possession  of  the  enemy : 
the  impious  Lutherans  have,  perhaps,  ere  this,  laid 
their  unhallowed  hands  on  the  sacred  diadem  of 
Mieczylas  and  the  holy  sword  of  Boleslas,  and  the 
sceptre  has  passed  away  from  Poland  !  Vow  to  aid 
me  in  the  recovery  of  these  sacred  relics  before  it 
be  too  late  ! ' 

"  Although  Bielski  did  not  share  in  his  brother's 
superstitious  adoration  of  the  Regalia,  he  readily 
promised,  from  an  appetite  for  enterprise,  to  lend 
himself  to  the  undertaking.  He  obtained  leave  of 
absence  the  next  day ;  and  the  two  brothers,  both 
habited  as  ecclesiastics,  set  out  towards  Cracow,  on 
the  perilous  design  of  passing  through  the  Prussian 
lines,  and  carrying  off  the  Regalia  from  the  vaults  of 
the  castle.  Fortunately,  the  enemy  were  concen- 
trating their  forces  on  Warsaw,  and  were  so  en- 
gaged with  that  object,  that  the  two  adventurers 
arrived  safely  at  Cracow,  where  the  discipline  being 
rather  relaxed,  their  sacred  habit  served  them  as  a 
passport  into  the  town.  What  was  the  indignation 
of  Thaddeus  at  finding  the  magnificent  castle,  and 
even  the  cathedral,  turned  into  barracks  !  A  por- 
tion of  the  castle  was  transformed  into  a  hospital 
for  the  Polish  prisoners ;  and  the  two  brothers  occa- 
sionally obtained  admission  to  them  in  the  character 
of  ecclesiastics.  After  several  visits,  they  had  suffi- 
ciently reconnoitred,  and,  taking  advantage  of  a  dark 
night,  they  went  to  the  castle,  accompanied  by  six 
ocksmiths,  in  the  disguise  of  pall-bearers,  whom 
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they  had  sworn  to  secrecy,  and  were  admitted  by 
the  soldiers  with  little  demur,  as  they  had  before 
performed  the  funeral  ceremony  of  several  deceased 
Poles  in  the  hospital,  at  that  hour.  Without  loss 
of  time,  they  proceeded  to  the  treasury,  and,  break- 
ing open  the  doors,  threw  the  pall  over  the  chest 
containing  the  Regalia,  and  left  the  castle  with  a 
solemn  pace  as  if  they  were  bearing  a  corpse  to  the 
grave.  They  passed  all  the  guards :  the  treasure 
was  deposited  in  a  vehicle  without  the  town,  and 
conveyed  to  a  place  of  safety ;  and  Bielski  hastened 
back  to  Warsaw  to  join  Kosciusko,  with  his  six 
followers  as  recruits.  Bielski  survived  the  horrid 
massacre  at  Praga,  and  escaped  with  his  brother  ; 
and,  when  peace  was  restored,  returned  to  his  coun- 
try, and  removed  his  treasure  to  this  cottage,  where 
he  took  up  his  abode.  It  was  concealed  where  you 
now  see  it,  and  the  key  was  inclosed  in  the  bundle 
of  papers.  Bielski's  fate  you  already  know ;  and 
I  suppose  his  brother's  was  similar. — I  have  been," 
continued  Zaleski,  "for  some  years  the  guardian  of 
this  secret;  but  my  life  is  drawing  to  a  close, 
and  you  must  succeed  me  in  the  charge.  You 
will  leave  me  to-morrow  to  join  the  brave  patriots 
of  Warsaw ;  and  may  this  fourth  fight  of  liberty 
be  more  happy  than  the  last ;  and  may  the  hour 
shortly  arrive,  when  you,  Victor,  may  place  the 
true  crown  of  Poland  on  the  head  of  a  Piast !" 


l'rinted  by  W.  J.  HUFFY,  29,  Budg«  Row,  London. 
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